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My DEAR Ross, 

I dedicate this Tale to you for two reasons : first, 
because it is, in some sort, a souvenir of a very interest- 
ing visit to South Africa, rendered pleasant by the kind 
hospitality shown us by so many in Grahamstown, and 
by no one more than yourself. Secondly and chiefly, 
because it gives me the opportunity of expressing publicly 
to you my sympathy in the noble work you are carrying 
on, under the gravest difficulties— difficulties which (I am 
persuaded) many would help to lighten, who possess the 
means of doing so, were they but acquainted with them. 

The Diocese of Grahamstown has a grand, though 
arduous, career before it ; but if it is to do effectually the 
Church's work, it must possess, as a primary and indis- 
pensable requisite, a Diocesan College, at which future 
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vi Dedicatio7i, 

candidates for Orders can be rightly trained. St 
Andrew's College would answer excellently the desired 
purpose, if it were properly completed and endowed. 
But, at present, it is simply a half-finished building, 
wholly without endowment. All who are acquainted with 
teaching know that it would be impossible to make a 
school remunerative, unless larger numbers could be 
received than the present structure will accommodate. 
The buildings, therefore, as the first step to success, 
must be considerably enlarged. But the cost of doing 
this would absorb all profits for many years to come, so 
that you would have to continue giving your services 
gratuitously, though these would be gladly secured else- 
where at a high valuation. 

This is what Churchmen ought not to allow — par- 
ticularly those interested in the Church of South Africa 
— ^and it is in the hope that this simple statement of facts 
may meet the eyes of persons able and willing to assist 
an imdertaking of the deepest importance, carried on in 
the most unselfish and devoted spirit, that I venture to 
prefix it to this story. 

H. C. ADAMS. 

Dry Sandford, Augusty 1876, 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE HOOGHLY — OLD JENNINGS — SHORT-HANDED — THE 
THREE BOYS — FRANK — NICK — ERNEST — DR. LAVIE — 
TENERIFFE. 
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T was the afternoon of a day late in the 
November of the year 1805. His Majesty's 
ship ffooghly, carrying Government de- 
spatches and stores, as well as a few civil 
and military officers of the East India Company's service, 
was running easily before the trade wind, which it had 
caught within two days' sail of Madeira — ^and was nearing 
the region of the tropics. The weather, which had been 
cold and stormy, when the passengers left England some 
weeks before, had been gradually growing bright and 
genial ; until for the last three or four days all recollec- 
tions of fog and chill had vanished from their minds. 
The sky was one vast dome of the richest blue, unbroken 
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2 Hair-breadth Escapes. 

by a single cloud, only growing somewhat paler of hue 
as it approached the horizon line. The sea stretched 
out into the distance — to the east, an endless succes- 
sion of purple wavelets, tipped here and there with white; 
to the west, where the sun was slowly sinking in all its 
tropical glory, one seething mass of molten silver. 

It was indeed a glorious sight, and most of oiu* 
readers will be of opinion that those who had the 
opportunity of beholding it, would — for the time at 
least — ^have bestowed little attention on anything else. 
But if they had been at sea as long as Captain Wilmore, 
they might perhaps have thought differently. Captain 
Wilmore had been forty years a sailor; and whether 
given, or not given, to admire brilliant skies and golden 
sunsets in his early youth, he had at all events long 
ceased to trouble himself about them. He was at the out- 
set of this story sitting in his cabin — having just parted 
from his first lieutenant, Mr. Gray — and was receiving 
with a very dubious face the report of an old quarter- 
master. A fine mastiff was seated by the captain's 
chair, apparently listening with much gravity to what 
passed 

" Well, Jennings, Mr. Gray tells me you have some- 
thing to report, which he thinks ought to be brought 
straight to me, in order that I may question you myself 
about it What is it? Is it something about these 
gentlemen we have on board? Are they dissatisfied, or 
has lion here offended them ? '* 

"No, cap*en," said the old sailor; "I wish 'twas 
only something o' that sort That would be easy to 
be disposed of, that would." 



Old Jennings. 3 

" What is it, then ? Is it the men, who are grumbling 
— short rations, or weak grog, or what ? " 

"There's more rations and stronger grog than is 
like to be wanted, cap*en," said Jennings, evasively, for 
he was evidently anxious to escape communicating his 
intelligence, whatever it might be, as long as possible. 

"What do you mean, Jennings?" exclaimed Captain 
Wilmore, roused by the quarter-master's manner. " More 
rations and stronger grog than the men want ? I don't 
understand you." 

" Well, cap'en, I'm afraid some on 'em won't eat and 
drink aboard this ship no more." 

" What, are any of them sick, or dead— or, by heaven, 
have any of them deserted?" 

"I'm afeared they has, cap'en. You remember the 
Yankee trader, as sent a boat to ask us to take some 
letters to Calcutta?" 

" Yes, to be sure ; what of him ? " 

" Well, I've ^eard since, as his crew was going about 
among oiu* chaps all the time he was aboard, offering of 
*em a fist half full of guineas a-piece, if they'd sail with 
him, instead of you." 

" The scoundrel ! " shouted Captam Wihnore. " If I'd 
caught him at it, I'd have run him up to the mainyard, 
as sure as he's alive." 

" Ay, cap'en ; and I'd have lent a hand with all my 
heart," said the old seaman. " But you see he was too 
cunning to be caught. He went back to his ship, 
which was lying a very little way off, for there wasn't 
a breath of wind, if you remember. But he guessed 
the breeze would spring up about midnight, so he 
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doesn't hoist his boats up, but hides 'em under his lee, 
until " 

" I see it all plain enough, Jennings," broke in the 
captain. " How many are gone ? " 

" Well, we couldn't make sure for a long time. Captain 
Wilmore," said Jennings, still afraid to reveal the whole 
of his evil tidings. " Some of the hands had got drunk 
on the rum fetched aboard at Madeira, and they might 
be lying about somewhere, you see " 

"Well, but youVe found out now, I suppose? " inter- 
jected his questioner sharply. 

"I suppose we has, cap'en. There's Will Driver, 
and Joel Grigg, and Lander, and Hawkins, and Job 
Watson — not that h£s any great loss — ^and Dick Timmins, 
and " 

" Confound you, Jennings ! how many ? " roared the 
captain, so fiercely, that the dog sprang up, and began 
barking furiously. "Don't keep on pottering in that 
way, but tell me the worst at once. How many are 
gone? Keep quiet, you brute, do you hear? How 
many, I say ? " 

"About fifteen, cap'en," blurted out the quarter- 
master, shaking in his shoes. " Leastways there's fifteen, 
or it may be sixteen, as can't be found, or " 

" Fifteen or sixteen, or some other number," shouted 
the skipper. " Tell me the exact number, you old idiot, 
or I'll disrate you ! Confound that dog ! Turn him 
out.^ 

" Sixteen's the exact number we can't find," returned 
Jennings, " but some of 'em may be aboard, and turn up 
sober by-and-by." 



Short-handed. 5 

"Small chance of that," muttered the captain. 
" Well, it's no use fretting ; the question is. What* s to be 
done ? We were short-handed before — so you thought, 
didn't you, Jennings ? " 

"Well, cap'en, we hadn't none too many, that's 
sartain; and we should have been all the better for 
half a dozen more." 

"That comes to the same thing, doesn't it?" said the 
skipper, who, vexed and embarrassed as he was, could 
not help being a little diverted at the old man's invincible 
reluctance to speaking out. 

"Well, I suppose it does, sir," he answered, "only 
you see " 

" I don't see anything, except that we are in a very 
awkward scrape," interposed the other. "It will be 
madness to attempt to make the passage with such a 
handful as we have at present If there came a gale, 

or we fall in with a French or Spanish cruiser " He 

paused, unwilling to put his thoughts into words. 

" 'Twoiildn't be pleasant, for sartain," observed 
Jennings. 

" But, then, if we put back to England — for I know 
no hands are to be had at Madeira, we should be quite 
as likely to encounter a storm, or a Frenchman." 

"A good deal more like," assented the quarter- 
master. 

" And there would be the loss and delay, and the 
blame would be safe to be laid on me," continued the 
captain, following out his own thoughts rather than 
replying to his companion's observations. " No, we must 
go on. But then, where are we to pick up any fresh 
hands ? " 
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" We shall be off the Canaries this evening, cap'en," 
said Jennings. " We've been running along at a spank- 
ing rate with this wind all night The peak's in sight 
even now." 

"The Canaries are no good, Jennings. The Dons 
are at war with us, you know. And though there are no 
ships of war in the harbour at Santa Cruz, they'd fire 
upon us firom the batteries if we attempted to hold 
communication with the shore." 

"They ain't always so particular, are they, sir?" asked 
the sailor. 

"Perhaps not, Jennings. But the Dons here have 
never forgiven the attack made on them seven or eight 
years ago, by Nelson." 

" Well, sir, they might have forgiven that, seeii^ as 
they got the best of it I was in that, sir — ^b'longed to the 
Fox, and was one of Nelson's boaf s crew, and we got 
nothing out of the Dons but hard knocks and no ha'pence 
that time." 

"Thafs true. But you see Nelson has done them 
so much harm since, that the damage they did him then 
seems very little comfort to them. No, we mustn't 
attempt anything at the Canaries." 

" Very good, sir. Then go on to the Cape Verdes. 
If this wind holds, we shall soon be there, and the Cape 
Verdes don't belong to the Dons." 

" No ; to the Portuguese. Well, I believe that will be 
best I have received information that the French and 
Spanish fleets are off Cape Trafalgar ; and our fellows are 
likely to have a brush with them soon, if they haven't had 
\t already." 
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" Indeed, sir ! Well, Admiral Nelson ain't likely to 
leave many of 'em to follow us to the Cape. We're 
pretty safe from them, anyhow." 

" You're right there, I expect, Jennings," said the 
skipper, relaxing for the first time into a grim smile. 
"Well, then, shape the ship's course for the Cape Verdes, 
and, mind you, keep the matter of those scoundrels 
deserting as quiet as possible. If some of the passengers 
get hold of it, they'll be making a bother. Now you 
may go, Jennings. Stay, hand me those letters about the 
boys that came on board at Plymouth. I've been too 
busy to give any thought to them till now. But I must 
settle something about them before we reach the Cape, 
and I may as well do so now." 

The quarter-master obeyed He handed his com- 
manding officer the bundle of papers he had indicated, 
and then left the cabin, willing enough to be dismissed. 
The captain, throwing himself with an air of weariness 
back on his sofa, broke the seal of the first letter, mutter- 
ing to himself discontentedly the while. 

" I wonder why I am to be plagued with other people's 
children ? Because I have been too wise to have any of 
my own, I suppose ! Well, Frank is my nephew, and 
blood is thicker than water, they say — and for once, and 
for a wonder, say true. I suppose I am expected to look 
after him. And he's a fine lad too. I can't but own that 
But what have I to do with old Nat Gilbert's children, I 
wonder ? He was my schoolfellow, and pulled me out of 
a pond once, when I should have been drowned if he 
hadn't I suppose he thought that was reason enough for 
putting off his boy upon me, as his guardian. Humph ! I 
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don't know about that Let us see, any way, what sort of 
a boy this young Gilbert is. This is from old Dr. Staines, 
the schoolmaster he has been with for the last four or five 
years. I wonder what he says of the boy ? At present I 
know nothing whatever about him, except that he looks 
saucy enough for a midshipman, and laughs all day like 
a hyena ! 

« < Gymnasium House, Hollingsley, 

" * September 29th, 1805. 

" * Sir, — ^You are, no doubt, aware that I have had 
under my charge, for the last five years. Master George 
Gilbert, the son of the late Mr. Nathaniel Gilbert, of 
Evertree, a most worthy and respectable man. I was in- 
formed, at the time of the parent's decease, that you had 
been appointed the guardian of the infant ; but as Mr. 
Nathaniel had, with his customary circiraispection, lodged 
a sum in the HoUingsley bank, sufficient to cover the 
cost of his son's education for two years to come, there 
was no need to trouble you. You were also absent from 
England, and I did not know your direction. 

" * The whole of the money is not yet exhausted ; but 
I regret to say I am unable to retain Master George under 
my tuition any longer. I must beg you to take notice 
that his name is George^ as his companions are in the 
habit of calling him "Nick," giving the idea that his 
name, or one of his names, is Nicodemus. Such, how- 
ever, is not the case, George being his only Christian 
appellative. Why his schoolfellows should have adopted 
so singular a nomenclature I am unable to say. The 
only explanation of it, which has ever been suggested 
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to me, is one so extremely objectionable, that I am con- 
vinced it must be a mistake. 

" ' But to proceed ' — (* A long-winded fellow this ! ' 
muttered the captain as he turned the page \ * who cares 
what the young scamp's called?') — 'But to proceed. I 
cannot retain Master George any longer. His continually 
repeated acts of mischief render it impossible for me any 
longer to temper the justice due to myself and famDy 
with the mercy which it is my ordinary habit to exercise. 
I will not detail to you his offences against propriety ' — 
(* thank goodness for that,' again interjected Captain 
Wilmore, ' though I dare say some of his offences would 
be entertaining enough') — *• I will not detail his offences — 
they would fill a volume. I will only mention what has 
occurred to-day. If there is any practice I consider 
more objectionable than another, it is that of using the 
dangerous explosives known as fireworks. Master Gilbert 
is aware that I strictly interdict their purchase ; in conse- 
quence of which they cannot be obtained at the only 
shop in HoUingsley where they are sold, by any of my 
scholars. But what were my feelings — I ask you, sir — 
when I ascertained that he had obtained a large number 
of combustibles weeks ago, and had concealed them — 
actually concealed them in a chest under Mrs. Staines's 
bed ! The chest holds a quantity of linen, and under 
this he had hidden the explosives, thinking, I conclude, 
that it was seldom looked into. Seldom looked into ! 
Why, merciful heaven, Mrs. Staines is often in the habit 
of examining even by candlelight' — (' I say, I can't read 
any more of this,' exclaimed the captain; 'anyhow, I'll 
skip a page or two.' He turned on a long way and 
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resumed.) — ' When I found out this morning that he was 
missing, I felt no doubt that my words had produced 
even a deeper effect than I had designed. Mrs. Staines 
and myself both feared that in his remorse he had been 
guilty of some desperate act ; and we made every effort, 
immediately after breakfast, to discover the place of his 
retreat Being St Michael's day, it was a whole holiday, 
and we were thus enabled to devote the entire day to the 
quest It has been extremely rainy throughout ; but when 
we returned, two hours ago, exhausted and wet to the 
skin, after a fruitless search, we found him, dry and warm, 
awaiting us in the hall. This was some relief; but judge 
of our feelings when we discovered that the shameless 
boy had put on my camlet-cloak and overalls — they had 
been missing, and I had been obliged to go without 
them ! he had taken Mrs. Staines's large umbrella, and 
had waited for us, from breakfast time, round the comer, 
under the confident assurance that we should go to look 
for him. Sir, it has been his amusement to follow us 
about all day, gratifying his malevolent feelings with the 
spectacle of our exposure to the elements, our weariness, 
our ever-increasing anxiety ! You will not wonder after 

this, sir ' 

" There, that will do," once more exclaimed the 
skipper, throwing aside the letter with a chuckle of 
amusement "I must say I don't wonder at the 
doctor's refusing to keep him any more after that ! Well, 
his father wanted him to be a sailor, and maybe he won't 
make a bad one. Only we must have none of his tricks 
on board ship. I'll have a talk with him, when I can 
spare the time. That's settled. And now I can see 
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Dr. Lavie about this other lad, young Warley. Hallo 
there, Matthews, tell the doctor I am at liberty now." 

In a few minutes the person named was ushered into 
Captain Wilmore's presence. The new comer was a 
gentlemanly and well-looking young man, and bore a 
good character, so far as he was known, in the ship. 
The captain was pleased with his appearance, and felt at 
the moment more than usually gracious — ^possibly in con- 
sequence of his recent mirth over George Gilbert's 
exploits. He spoke with unusual kindness. 

" Well, doctor, what can I do for you ? You have 
come to speak to me about young Ernest Warley, I think?" 

"Yes, Captain Wilmore, I want to ask your advice. 
His father was the best friend I ever had. He took me 
by the hand when I was left an orphan without a six- 
pence, and put me to school, and took care of me. 
.When he was dying, he made me promise to do my best 
for his boy, as he had for me. But I'm afraid I can't 
do that, glad as I should be to do it, if I could^ — " 

"But I don't imderstand, doctor. Old Warley — I knew 
a little of him — ^was a wealthy man, partner in Vanderbyl 
and Warley's house, one of the best in Cape Town. The 
lad can't want for money." 

"Ah, he does, though. His elder brother has all the 
money. He was the son of the first wife, old Vanderbyl's 
daughter, and all the money derived from the business 
went to him. The second wife's fortune was settled on 
Ernest ; but it was lost, every farthing of it, in the failure 
of Steinberg's bank last year." 

"Won't the elder brother do anjrthing?" 

"No more than very shame may oblige him to do. 
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He hated his father's second wife, and hates her son 



now." 




" How old is the lad ? " 

" Past nineteen ; very steady and quiet, but plenty of 
stuff in him. He wouldn't take his brother's money, if 
he had the chance ; says he means to work for himself. 
He wanted to be a parson, and would have gone this 
autumn to the University, but for the smash of the bank. 
He'll do anything now that I advise him, but I don't 
know what to advise." 

" * Nineteen ! ' — too old for the navy. * Wanted to be 
a parson !' — ^wouldn't do for the army. * Do anything you 
advise ! ' Are you sure of that? ,Few young fellows now- 
ardays will do anything but what they themselves like." 

" Yes, he'll do anything I advise, because he knows I 
really care for him. Where he fancies he's put upon, 
he can be stiff-backed and defiant enough. I've seen that 
once or twice. Ernest hasn't your nephew Frank's temper, 
which is hot and hasty for the moment, but is right again 
the next He doesn't come to in a minute, as Frank 
does, but he's a good fellow for all that" 

The captain's brow was overcast as he heard his 
nephew's name. "Frank's spirit wants breaking, Mr. 
Lavie," he said in an angry tone. "I shall have to 
teach him that there's only one will allowed aboard ship, 
and thaf s the captain's. Frank can ride and leap and 
shoot to a bead they tell me, but he can't command my 
ship, and he shan't I won't have him asking for reasons 
for what I order, and if he does it again — he'll wish he 
hadn't But this is nothing to the purpose, Mr. Lavie," 

added, recovering himself. "We were talking about 
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young Warley. You had better try to get him a clerk- 
ship in a house at Cape Town. You mean to settle 
there yourself after the voyage, do you not ? " 

" Well, no, sir, I think not. I had meant it, but my 
inclination now rather is to try for a medical appointment 
in Calcutta. You see it would be uncomfortable for 
Ernest at the Cape with his brother " 

" I see. Well, then, both of you had better go on 
to Calcutta with me. I dare say — ^if I am pleased with 
the lad — I may be able to speak to one of the merchants 
or bankers there. What does he know? what can he 
do?" 

'' He is a tolerable classical scholar, sir, and a good 
arithmetician. Dr. Phelps told me " 

" That's good," interposed the captain. 

"And he knows a little French, and is a fair shot 
with a gun, and can ride his horse, though he can't do 
either like Frank " 

"Never mind Frank," broke in Captain Wilmore 
hastily. "He'd behave himself, at all events, which is 
more than Frank does. Well, that will do, then. You 
two go on with the Hooghly to Calcutta, and then I'll 
speak to you again." 

Mr. Lavie rose and took his leave, feeling very grate- 
ful to his commanding officer, who was not in general a 
popular captain. He was in reality a kind-hearted man, 
but extremely passionate, as well as tenacious of his 
authority, and apt to give offence by issuing unwelcome 
orders in a peremptory manner, without vouchsafing 
explanations, which would have smoothed away the 
irritation they occasioned. In particular he and his 
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nephew, Frank Wilmore, to whom reference more than 
once has been made, were continually falling out 
Frank was a fine high-spirited lad of eighteen, for whom 
his uncle had obtained a military cadetship from a 
director, to whom he had rendered a service; and the 
lad was now on his way to join his regiment Frank 
had always desired to be a soldier, and was greatly 
delighted when he heard of his good fortune. But his 
uncle gave him no hint that it was through him it 
had been obtained. Indeed, the news had been com- 
municated in a manner so gruff and seemingly grudging, 
that Frank conceived an aversion to his uncle, which was 
not removed when they came into personal contact on 
board the Hooghly, The three lads, however, soon frater- 
nised, and before they had sighted Cape Finisterre were 
fast friends. Many an hour had already been beguiled 
by the recital of adventures on shore, and speculation as 
to the future, that lay before them. Nor was there any 
point on which they agreed more heartily than in 
denunciation of the skipper's tyranny, and their resolve 
not to submit to it 

When Mr. Lavie came on deck, after his interview in 
the captain's cabin, they were all three leaning over the 
bulwarks, with Lion crouching at Frank's side, but all 
three, for a wonder, quite silent Mr. Lavie cast a look 
seaward, and saw at once the explanation of their unusual 
demeanour. The ship had been making good way for 
the last hour or two, and was now near enough to the 
Canaries to allow the Peak of Teneriffe to be clearly 
seen, like a low triangular cloud, and the rest of the 
island was coming gradually into clearer sight Mr. 
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Lavie joined the party, and set himself to watch what is 
perhaps the grandest spectacle which the bosom of the 
broad Atlantic has to exhibit At first the outline of 
the great mountain, twelve thousand feet in height, pre- 
sented a dull cloudy mass, formless and indistinct But 
as the afternoon wore on, the steep cliffs scored with 
lava became visible, and the serrated crests of Anaga 
grew slowly upon the eye. Then, headland after head- 
land revealed itself, the heavy dark grey masses separ- 
ating themselves into hues of brown and red and 
saffron. Now appeared the terraced gardens which 
clothe the cultivated sides, and above them the pic- 
turesque outlines of the rocks intermingled with the 
foliage of the euphorbia and the myrtle, and here and 
there opening into wild mountain glens which the wing 
of the bird alone could traverse. Lastly, the iron-bound 
coast became visible on which the surf was breaking in 
foaming masses, and above the rocky shelf the long low 
line of spires and houses which distinguish the town of 
Santa Cruz. For a long time the red sunset light was 
strong enough to make clearly distinguishable the 
dazzling white frontages, the flat roofs, and unglazed 
windows, standing out against the perpendicular walls of 
basaltic rock. Then a dark mist, rising upwards from 
the sea, like the curtain in the ancient Greek theatre, 
began to hide the shipping in the port, the quays, and 
the batteries, till the whole town was lost in the darkness. 
Higher it spread, obscuring the masses of oleander, and 
arbutus, and poinsettia in the gardens, and the sepia 
tints of the rocks above. Then the white lava fissures 
were lost to the eye, and the Peak alone stood against 
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the darkening sky, its masses of snow bathed in the rich 
rosy light of the expiring sun. A few minutes more and 
that too was swallowed up in darkness, and the spell 
which had enchained the four spectators of the scene 
was suddenly dissolved. 






CHAPTER II. 

THE CAPE VERDES — ^DIONYSIUS'S EAR — ^UNWELCOME NEWS 
— FRENCH LEAVE — THE SKIPPER'S WRATH — A SCRAPE. 

IHREE or four days had passed, the weather 
appearing each day more delicious than the 
last. The Hooghly sped smoothly and rapidly 
before the wind, and at daybreak on the 
fifth morning notice was given that the Cape Verde 
Islands were in sight. The sky, however, grew thick and 
misty as they neared land; and it was late in the fore- 
noon before they had approached near enough to obtain 
a clear view of it. 

**I wonder why they call these islands VerdesV^ ob- 
served Gilbert, as the vessel ran along the coast of one 
of the largest of the group, which was low and sandy 
and apparently barren ; " there doesn't seem to be much 
green about them, that I can see." 

** No, certainly," said Warley ; " a green patch here 
and there is all there is to be seen, so far as the sea* 
coast is concerned. But the interior seems a mass of 

c 
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mountains. There may be plenty of verdure among 
them, for all we know." 

" No," said Mr. Lavie, who was standing near them. 
"Their name has nothing to do with forests or grass- 
fields. There is a mass of weed on the other side of 
the group, extending for a long distance over the sea, 
which is something like a green meadow to look at — 
that's the meaning of the name. There are very few 
woods on any of the islands, and this one in particular 
produces hardly anything but salt" 

" They belong to the Portuguese, don't they?" asked 
Frank. 

"Yes; the Portuguese discovered them three cen- 
turies and a half ago, and have had possession of them 
ever since. Portuguese is the only language spoken 
there, but there are very few whites there, nevertheless.'* 

" Why, there must be a lot of inhabitants," remarked 
Ernest, his eye resting on the villages with which the 
shores were studded. 

"Yes, from forty to fifty thousand, I believe. But 
they are almost all of them half-breeds between the 
negroes and the Portuguese." 

" Well, I suppose there's some fun to be had there, 
isn't there ? " inquired Frank. 

" And something to be seen ? " added Warley. 

" And first chop grub ? " wound up Gilbert. 

"There's plenty to see at Porto Prayo," returned 
Mr. Lavie. " The town, Ribeira Grande they call it, is 
curious, and there are some fine mountain passes and 
grand views in the interior. As for grub. Master Nick " 
this sobriquet had already become young Gilbert's 
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usual appellative), "there are pretty well all the fruits 
that took your fancy so much at Madeira — ^figs, guavas, 
bananas, oranges, melons, grapes, pine-apples, and 
mangos — and there's plenty of turtle too, though I'm not 
sure you'll find it made into soup. But as to fun, Frank, 
it depends on what you call fun, I expect " 

" Let us go ashore," interrupted Nick, " and we shall 
be safe to find out lots of fun for ourselves. It would be 
jolly fun, in itself, to be walking on hard ground again, 
instead of these everlasting planks. I suppose, as these 
islands belong to the Portuguese, and we've no quarrel 
with them, the skipper will go ashore, and allow the 
passengers to do so too ? " 

" He'll go ashore, no doubt," said a voice close at 
hand ; "but he won't let you go, I'll answer for that." 

The boys turned quickly round, and were not par- 
ticularly pleased to see the first lieutenant, Mr. Gray, who 
had come aft, to give some orders, and had overheard 
the last part of their conversation. Mr. Gray was no 
favourite of theirs. He was not downright uncivil to the 
boys, but he was fond of snubbing them whenever an 
occasion offered itself. It was generally believed also 
that a good deal of the captain's harshness was due to the 
first lieutenant's suggestions. 

"You'd better leave the captain to answer for him- 
self," remarked Frank, his cheek flushing with anger. " I 
don't see how you can know what he means to do." 

" Perhaps you mayn't see it, and yet I may," returned 
Mr. Gray calmly. 

"Why shouldn't he let us go ashore, as he did at 
Madeira ? " asked Warley. " Nothing went wrong there." 
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" I beg your pardon," replied the lieutenant ; " things 
did go wrong there, and he was very much displeased." 

" Displeased," repeated Warley, " displeased with us ? 
What do you mean, Mr. Gray ? " 

" I mean that you are not to go ashore," returned the 
other curtly, and walking forward as he spoke. 

Emesfs cheek grew almost as crimson as Frank's 
had done. The apparent insinuation that he had mis- 
conducted himself while on his parole of good behaviour, 
was one of the things he could least endure. Mr. Lavie 

laid his hand on the boy's arm. 

" Hush, Ernest ! " he said, checking an angry exclama- 
tion to which he was about to give vent " Most likely 
Mr. Gray is not serious. Anyway, if the captain does 
forbid your going ashore, you may be assured he has 
good reasons " 

" What reasons can he have ? " interposed Gilbert ; 
" we are no more likely to get into trouble here than at 
Madeira, and who has a right to say we did anything 
wrong there ? " 

"The first lieutenant didtit say so," observed the 
surgeon. "I think there is some mistake. I'll make 
inquiries about the matter before we enter the harbour." 

He moved away, and the boys resolved to retreat to 
their den, where they might hold an indignation meeting 
without molestation. This den, to which its occupants 
had given the classical name of "Dionysius's ear," or 
more briefly, "Dionysius," was an empty space on the 
lower deck, about six foot square, where various stores 
had been stowed away. By some oversight of the men 
a dozen chests or so had been left ashore, and a vacant 
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place in a comer was reserved for them. When, however, 
they were brought aboard, they could not conveniently 
be lowered, and were secured on deck. Master Nick, 
in the course of his restless wandering, had lighted on 
this void space, and it occurred to him that it would 
make a snug place of retreat, when he wished to be 
alone, as he not untequently did, in order to escape the 
consequences of some piece of mischief. When his 
friendship with his companions had been sufficiently 
cemented, he had communicated the secret to them, and 
Frank at once appreciated its value. Advantage had 
been already taken of it on one or two occasions, to evade 
an unwelcome summons from the skipper, or smoke a 
pipe at interdicted hours. 

To be sure it was not a very desirable retiring room, 
and most persons would have considered a Russian or 
Neapolitan dungeon greatly preferable to it As the 
reader has heard, it was about six foot square. It was 
lighted by a dead light in the deck above, which had 
fortunately been inserted just in that spot Whatever air 
there was, came through the barrels, or along the ship's 
sides. But it is needless to say it was at all times suffo- 
catingly close, and nothing but a boy or a salamander 
could have long continued to breathe such an atmosphere. 
Entrance was obtained by pulling aside a small keg ; the 
removal of which allowed just enough room for any one 
to work his way in, like an earthworm, on his stomach. 
Then the keg was drawn by the rope attached to it into 
its place again, and firmly secured to a staple in the 
ship's side. Whatever might be its other defects, it was 
certainly almost impossible of detection. 
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Arrived here, our three heroes lay down at their 
leisure on some sacks with which they had garnished 
their domicile, and proceeded to discuss the matter in 
hand, lowering their voices as much as possible, as they had 
discovered that conversation might be heard through the 
barrels by any one on the other side, which fact, indeed, 
was the explanation of the name bestowed on their 
retreat They were not at first agreed as to the steps to 
be adopted. Nick was for going ashore under any circum- 
stances — the difficulty of accomplishing his purpose, and 
the fact of his having been forbidden to essay it, being, 
in his eyes, only additional incentives. Frank was not 
disposed to make the attempt, if his uncle really had 
interdicted it ; but he professed himself certain that no 
such order had been given by anybody but the first 
lieutenant, and he was not, he said, going to be under his 
orders. Warley for once was inclined to go beyond Frank, 
and declared that though he would obey the captain's 
order if any reasonable ground for it was assigned, he 
would not be debarred firom what he considered his right 
as a passenger, by any man's mere caprice. He added, 
however, that he thought it would be better to hear 
what Lavie had found out, before coming to any 
resolution. 

"Well, it is time we should see the doctor, if we 
mean to do so," remarked Frank, after an hour or so had 
passed in conversation. "We must be entering Porto 
Prayo by this time, or be near it at all events; and 
he must have had lots of time to find out everything." 

" Very good ; one of us had better see Mr. Lavie at 
once," said Ernest "I'll go, if you like, and come 
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back to "Dionysius" here, as soon as I have anything 
to tell." 

He departed accordingly, and returned in about half 
an hour, looking very cool, but very much annoyed. 

"Hallo, Ernest, what's up now?" exclaimed Nick, 
as he caught sight of his face. " What does the doctor 
say?" 

" I haven't seen the doctor," answered Warley. " One 
of the crew has been taken dangerously ill, and the 
doctor has been with him ever since he left us." 

"What have you learned, then?" asked Frank. 
" Are we in the harbour? " 

"We're in the harbour, and the skipper's gone 
ashore. I saw his boat half-way to the beach. Captain 
Renton, Mr. May, and Mr. De Koech have gone with 
him. They are the only passengers who wanted to go." 

"Well, but I suppose there are some shore boats 
that would take passengers to and fro." 

"The captain has given orders that no shore boat 
is to be allowed alongside. He won't even allow the 
fresh provisions, or the water, to be brought aboard by any 
but the ship's boats. I saw the largest cutter with the 
empty water-casks in her, lying ready to go ashore 
presently." 

"Who told you this?" inquired Wilmore, half 
incredulous. 

" Old Jennings, the quarter-master. He has charge 
of the boat. He said the captain's resolved we shan't 
leave the ship." 

"It's an infamous shame," said Frank. "I declare 
I've half a mind to swim ashore. It can't be very far." 
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**No," said Nick, "but it wouldn't be pleasant to 
land soaking wet, to say nothing of the chance of ground 
sharks. Even Lion had better not tiy that dodge. But 
I'll tell you what — ^if the boat is lying off the ship's side, 
with a lot of ankers in her, why shouldn't we creep in 
among them, and go ashore imbeknown to the first 
lieutenant?" 

"We should be seen getting aboard," said Frank. 

" No, we shouldn't The men are at dinner just now, 
and we can slip in when the backs of the fellows on deck 
are turned." 

"I forgot that," said Frank; "but we should be 
certain to be seen when we landed." 

"Aye, no doubt But that will be too late, won't it? 
Once ashore, I guess they must be pretty nimble to 
catch us ; and besides, old Jennings is too good-natured 
to do anything against us, which he isn't obliged to do." 

"Well, that's true, certainly," returned Wilmore. 
"What do you say, Warley? Are you game to make 
the trial?" 

" Yes, I am," returned Ernest " I think it is regular 
tyranny to oblige us to stay in the ship, when there is 
no reason for it, except the captain's caprice. But if we 
mean to try this, we must make haste." 

The three lads hurried on deck ; and a glance showed 
them they were just in time. There were only two or 
three men to be seen, and they were at the other end 
of the ship. They skimmed nimbly down the ladder, and 
found no difficulty in concealing themselves at the bow 
end of the boat, which was completely hidden from sight 
by the empty casks. They had not been in their hiding- 
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place very long, before the old quarter-master and his 
men were heard coming down the side. The shore was 
soon reached, and the keel had no sooner grated on 
the sand, than the boys sprang out and ran up the 
beach, saluting old Jennings with a parting cheer as 
they went 

"Well, I never," muttered the old man. "The 
cap'en 'uU be in a nice taking when he hears of this ! 
And there ain't no chance but what he will hear of it 
We've Andy Duncan in the boat, and he carries every- 
thing to the first lieutenant, as sure as it happens. 
Well, I ain't bound to peach, anyhow — that's one 
comfort!" 

Meanwhile the captain had gone on shore, his temper 
not improved by the report of the doctor which had 
been brought to him as he was leaving the vessel, that 
another of his best hands was rendered useless — ^for 
several weeks to come at all events — by a bad attack of 
fever, which might very possibly spread through the ship. 
He returned on board after nightfall, still more provoked 
and vexed. He had met with the greatest difficulty in 
his attempts to fill the places of his missing men. There 
were, as the reader has been told, very few whites on the 
island, and none of them were sailors. The blacks were 
very unwilling to engage, except upon exorbitant terms, 
and hardly one of those with whom he spoke appeared 
good for anything. He had at one time all but given up 
the matter in despair. But late in the afternoon he was 
accosted by a dark-complexioned man, lean and sinewy 
as a bloodhound, who informed him that the vessel in 
which he traded between the South African ports and 
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the West Indian Islands, had been driven on the Cape 
Verdes and totally wrecked. But the crew had escaped, 
he said, and were willing to engage with Captain Wilmore 
for the voyage to Calcutta. 

The captain hesitated. He had little doubt that the 
lost vessel had been a slaver, and he had an instinctive 
abhorrence of all engaged in that horrible traffic. Still 
there seemed no other hope of successfully prosecuting 
the voyage, and after all it would be a companionship of 
only a few months. He resolved to make one effort more 
to obtain less questionable help, and if that should fail, to 
accept the offer. Desiring the stranger to bring his men 
to the quay in an hour's time, he once more entered the 
town, and made inquiries at all the houses to which 
sailors were likely to resort His success was no better 
than it had been before, and he was obliged to close 
with the proposal of the foreign captain. He liked the 
looks of the crew even less than those of their captain. 
There were eighteen of them, however, and all strong 
serviceable fellows, if they chose to work. He must 
hope for the best ; but even the best did not appear very 
promising ; and if the Yankee captain, who had been the 
prime cause of the mischief, had been delivered into his 
hands at that moment, it is to be feared he would have 
met with small mercy. 

In this frame of mind he regained the Hooghly^ and 
shortly after his arrival was informed by the first lieu- 
tenant of the escapade of the three boys, with the gra- 
tuitous addition that he had himself delivered them the 
captain's message — ^that no one was to be permitted to 
leave the ship, except those who had gone ashore with 
the captain. 
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The skipper's wrath fairly boiled over. He vowed he 
would straightway give his nephew a smart taste of the 
cat-o'-nine-tails, and put the other two into irons, to 
teach them obedience. The boatswain accordingly was 
summoned, and the delinquents ordered into custody, 
but after a delay of half an hour, during which the cap- 
tain's wrath seemed to be every moment growing hotter, 
it was announced that the boys could not be found, and 
the boat's crew sent ashore with the water casks posi- 
tively declared that they did not return with them. As 
no other boats but theirs and the captain's had held any 
communication with the land, it appeared certain that the 
young gentlemen were still on shore, intending probably 
to return by a shore boat later in the evening. 

"Do they?" exclaimed Captain Wilmore fiercely, 
when this likelihood was suggested to him by Mr. Gray. 
" They'll find themselves mistaken, then. Up with the 
anchor, Grossman, and hoist the mainsail. Before their 
boat has left the quay, we shall be twenty miles from 
land. Not a word, Mr. Lavie. A month or two's stay in 
these islands will be a lesson they'll keep by them all 
their lives." 

No one ventured to remonstrate. The anchor was 
lifted, the great sails were set, and in half an hour they 
were moving southward at a pace which soon left the 
lights of Porto Prayo a mere speck in the distance. 

But the boys had not been left behind, though no one 
but themselves and old Jennings was aware of the fact 
He had kept the boat from putting off" on her return to 
the ship, on one pretext or another, as long as he could 
venture to do so, in the hope that the lads would make 
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their appearance. But he was aware that Andy Duncan's 
eye was upon him, and could not venture to delay longer. 
It happened, however, that soon after his return, Mr. Lavie 
had found it necessary to send on shore to the hospital 
for some ice, of which they had none on board, and old 
Jennings had volunteered to go. He took the smallest 
boat and no one with him but his nephew, Joe Cobbes, 
who was completely under his orders. He landed at a 
different place from that at which the boat had been 
moored in the morning, and sent his nephew with the 
message to the hospital He then made search after the 
boys, whom he soon discovered at the regular landing- 
place, waiting anxiously for some means of regaining the 
Hooghly, 

"Hallo, Jennings," exclaimed Frank, as he caught 
sight of the old man's figure through the fast gathering 
darkness ; " that* s all right, then. I was afraid we were 
going to stay ashore all night ? " 

" I hope it is all right, sir," answered Jennings, " but 
if the captain finds out that you've been breaking his 
orders " 

" I don't believe he has given any order " inter- 
rupted Frank. 

" And it would be monstrous if he had," exclaimed 
Ernest in the same breath. 

" I don't know what you believe, Mr. Frank, but it's 
sartain he has ordered that no one shall leave the ship ; 
and I don't know as it's so unreasonable, Mr. Warley, 
after the desertion of the hands at Madeira." 

" We never heard of their deserting," cried Warley. 

" I dare say not, sir. It was kep' snug. But that's 
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why the cap'en would allow no boats to go ashore, except 
what couldn't be helped. You see, sir, if more of the 
men were to make off, there mightn't be enough left to 
work the ship, and if there came a gale " 

"Yes, yes; I understand that," again broke in 
Frank, " but we didn't know anything about their desert- 
ing." 

" Well, sir, it was giv* out this morning as that was the 
reason, and every one, I thought, knew it But anyways, 
sir, you'd best come and get aboard my boat, and keep 
out of the skipper's way. He'll be sure to find out 
about your doings. Andy 'ull tell the first lieutenant, and 
he'll tell the skipper " 

"I am sure I don't care if he does," exclaimed 
Warley. 

" Ah, you don't know him, sir. He's not a man as 
it's wise to defy. Wait a bit ; let him cool down and he's 
as pleasant a man as any one. But when he's put up, old 
Nick himself can't match him. I don't mind a gale of 
wind off the Cape, or boarding a Frenchman, or a tussle 
with a pirate, but I durstn't face the cap'en, when he's 
in one of his takings. Come along, and get into the 
boat" 

The lads obeyed, somewhat subdued by Jennings' 
representations, which were evidently given in good faith. 
They allowed the old man to cover them with a tarpaulin, 
which he had brought for the purpose, and in accordance 
with his directions lay perfectly still. 

Presently Cobbes returned with the ice, and the boat 
was rowed back to the ship. It was pitch dark before 
she came alongside, and her approach was hardly 
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noticed. Jennings made for the gangway, and having 
ascertained that Captain Wilmore was still on shore, sent 
his nephew with the ice to the doctor's cabin. He then 
suffered the boat to float noiselessly to the stem, where 
he had purposely left one of the cabin windows open ; 
through this the boys contrived, with his help, to 
scramble. 

"You'd better hide somewhere in the hold, Mr. 
Frank," he whispered, as young Wilmore, who was the 
last, prepared to follow his companions. 

" No, on the lower deck, Jennings ; weVe a hiding- 
place there, no one will find out When you think it's 
safe for us to show ourselves, come down, and whistle a 
bar or two of one of your tunes, and I'll creep out to you. 
But I hope we shan't be kept very long, or we shall run 
a risk of being starved, though we have got some grub 
in our pockets. Good night, Jennings, and thank you. 
You're a good fellow, any way, whatever the captain 
may be." 

" Good night, Mr. Frank ; mind you keep close till I 
come to let you out. I won't keep you waiting no longer 
than I can help, you may be sure of that." 

Wilmore followed his friends; and the three boys, 
creeping cautiously along in the darkness, gained the 
lower deck unperceived, and were soon safely ensconced 
in " Dionysius." Tired out with their day's work, they 
all three fell sound asleep. 




CHAPTER III. 

STRANGE TIDINGS — PIRATES ON BOARD — ^A REVEL — 
A NARROW ESCAPE — DEATH OF JENNINGS. 

HE boys were awakened next morning by the 
pitching and tossing of the ship. A storm 
had come on during the night, which 
increased in violence as the morning 
advanced. It was well for the Hooghly that the fresh 
hands had been taken, on board, or she would have 
become wholly unmanageable. Frank and his friends, in 
their place of retreat, could hear the shouts and cries on 
deck, the rolling of the barrels which had broken loose 
from their fastenings, and the washing of the heavy seas 
which poured over the gunwales. They made their 
breakfasts on some of the fruit and sausages with which 
they had filled their pockets on the previous evening, 
and waited anxiously for old Jennings' arrival. It was 
late in the afternoon before he came, and when he did 
appear, he would not hear of their ventiuing to show 
themselves for the present 
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''The cap'en wasn't altogether in a pleasant state 
of mind yesterday," he remarked, "but he's in a wuss 
to-day. He's found out that the most part of his crew 
ain't worth a tobacco stopper. I must say the Yankee 
made a good pick of it He got away pretty nigh every 
smart hand we had aboard. These new chaps is the 
best we has now." 

"New chaps?" asked Frank. "Has my uncle got 
any fresh hands ? " 

"Picked up nineteen new 'uns at Port Prayo," 
replied Jennings. "Stout nimble fellows they are, no 
doubt But I don't greatly conceit them neither. They 
keep together, and hardly speak to any one aboard, 
except Andy Duncan and Joel White and Bob O'Hara 
and that lot They're no good either, to my mind. Well, 
young gents, you must stay here till the gale breaks, as 
I guess it will to-morrow, or the next day, and then the 
skipper will be in good-humour again. I've brought 
you a heap of biscuits and some fruit and a keg of water. 
But I mustn't be coming down here often, or we shall 
be found out I've tied the dog up in the fo'castle, or 
he'd be sniffing about after Mr. Frank here, and most 
likely find him out" 

" Very well, Tom," said Frank, " then we'll wait here. 
But if s terribly dull work. Nothing to do but to sleep 
and smoke." 

" I think the skipper would let us off, if he knew what 
we'd gone through during the last twenty-four hours," 
observed Nick, yawning. "Well, I suppose one must 
grin and bear it" So saying, he rolled himself into his 
comer and endeavoured to lose the recollection of his 
desagrhnents in sleep. 
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The evening wore on heavily enough. It was past 
midnight before the gale began to lull, and the lads at 
length fell sound asleep. But they were roused soon 
afterwards by a loud commotion on deck. Voices were 
heard shouting and cursing; one or two shots were 
fired, and Frank fancied he could once or twice dis- 
tinguish the clash of cutlasses. But presently the tumult 
died away, and the ship apparently resumed her cus- 
tomary discipline. Daylight came at last, glimmering 
faintly through the crevices of their prison, and the boys 
lay every minute expecting the advent of the old quarter- 
master. But the morning passed, and the afternoon began 
to slip away, and still there was no sign of Jennings's 
approach. The matter was more than once debated 
whether they should issue from their hiding-place, which 
was now becoming intolerable to them, altogether dis- 
regarding his advice; or at any rate send out one of 
the party to reconnoitre. But Ernest urged strongly 
the wisdom of keeping to their original resolution, and 
Frank after awhile sided with him. It was agreed, how- 
ever, that if Jennings did not appear on the foUowing 
morning, Warley should betake himself to the doctor's 
cabin and ask his advice. 

Accordingly they once more lay down to sleep, and 
were again awoke in the middle of the night, but this 
time by a voice caUing to them in a subdued tone 
through the barrels. 

Wilmore, who was the lightest sleeper, started up. 
" Who is that ? " he asked. 

"It is I — ^Tom Jennings," was the answer. "Don't 
speak again, but push out the barrel that stops the way 

D 
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into your crib there. I'll manage to crawl in, I dare 
say, though I am a bit lame." 

Wilmore saw there was something wrong. He com- 
plied literally with Tom's request, and pushed the keg 
out in silence. Presently he heard the old man making 
his way, stopping every now and then as if in pain. At 
last there came the whisper again : " Pull the barrel 
back into its places IVe got a lantern under my coat 
which I'll bring out when youVe made all fast." 

Frank again obeyed his directions, having first en- 
joined silence on his two companions, who were by this 
time wide awake. Then Jennings drew out his lantern, 
and lighted it by the help of a flint and steel. As the 
light fell on his face and figure, the boys could hardly 
suppress a cry of alarm. His cheeks were as white as 
ashes, and in several places streaked with clotted blood. 
His leg too was rudely bandaged fi-om the knee to the 
ankle, and it was only by a painful effort that he could 
draw it after him. 

"What's the matter, Tom?" exclaimed Frank. 
" How have you hurt yoiu: leg in that manner? " 

" Hush ! Mr. Frank. We mustn't speak above a 
whisper. There's pirates on board. They've got pos- 
session of the ship." 

" Pirates ! " repeated Wilmore. " What, have we 
been attacked, and my uncle " 

"He's safe, Mr. Frank — at least I hope so. Look 
here. You remember them foreign chaps as he brought 
aboard at Porto Prayo ? It was all a lie they told the 
cap'en, about their ship having been lost. They were 
part of a crew of pirates — that's my belief, any way — as 
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had heard Captain Wilmore was short-handed, and 
wanted to get possession of his ship. They was no 
sooner aboard than they made friends with some of the 
worst of our hands — Andy and White and O'Hara and 
the rest on 'em — and I make no doubt persuaded them 
to join 'em. About ten o'clock last night, when the men 
were nearly all in their berths, worn out with their work 
diuing the gale, these foreigners crept up on deck, cut 
down and pitched overboard half a dozen of our chaps 
as were on deck, and then clapped down the hatches." 

" That was what we heard, then," remarked Gilbert 
" Were you on deck, Tom ? " 

"Yes, sir, I was, and got these two cuts over the 
head and leg. By good luck I fell close to the com- 
panion-ladder and was able at once to crawl to my berth, 
or I should have been pitched overboard. Well, as soon 
as it was daylight, the captain and the officers laid their 
heads together to contrive some means of regaining the 
ship; but, before they could settle anything, a vessel 
came in sight, and the fellows on deck hove to and let 
her come up " 

"The pirate ship, I suppose, hey?" cried Frank. 

"Yes, sir, no other. She'd followed us beyond a 
doubt from Porto Prayo, and would have come up 
before, if it hadn't been for the gale. There wasn't 
nothing to be done, of course. The pirates threatened 
the captain, if he didn't surrender at once, that they'd 
fire down the hatchways and afterwards pitch every 
mother's son overboard. And they'd have done it too." 

"Not a doubt," assented Frank. "So my uncle 
surrendered ? " 
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"Yes, sir, he did, but he didn't like it I must say, 
from what IVe heard of these fellows, I judged that 
they'd have thrown us all in to the sea without mercy. 
But it seems White and O'Hara and the rest wouldn't 
allow that, and insisted on it that every one, who chose 
it, should be allowed to leave the ship. I did 'em in- 
justice, I must say." 

"What did they go in?" inquired Wilmore, a good 
deal surprised. 

" In the two biggest of the ship's boats, sir. You see 
we've been driven a long way south by that gale, and 
are not more than a few hundred miles from Ascen- 
sion. They'll make for that, and with this wind they've 
a good chance of getting there in three or four days." 

"Are all the officers and passengers gone?" asked 
Warley. 

"Well, no, sir. Mr. Lavie ain't gone. The men 
stopped him as he was stepping into the boat, and 
declared he shouldn't leave the ship. But all the rest 
is gone — no one's left except those who've joined the 
mutineers, unless it's poor old Lion, who's still tied up 
in the fo'castle." 

"Why, you haven't joined them, Jennings, to be 
sure?" 

" I ! no, sir ; but with my leg I couldn't have gone 
aboard the boats ; and to be sure, I hadn't the chance, 
for I fainted dead off as soon as I'd reached my berth, and 
didn't come to till after they was gone. And there's my 
newy too— he wouldn't go, but chose to stay behind and 
nurse me. I hadn't the heart to scold the lad for it" 

" Scold him ! I should think not," observed Warley. 
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" Well, sir, it may get him into trouble if he's caught 
aboard this ship, and I expect he'll get into troubles 
with these pirates too. But there's no use fretting about 
what can't be helped. I'm thinking about you young 
gents. You see if I'd been in my right senses when 
they went away, I should have told the cap'en about 
you, and he'd have taken you away with him. But I 
wasn't sensible like, and no one else then knew as you 
was aboard." 

" No one knew it M^," repeated Warley. " No one 
knows it now, I suppose." 

" Yes, sir, Mr. Lavie knows it, and Joe too ; I told 
them an hour ago, and we had a long talk about it 
The doctor's resolved he won't stay in the ship, and I 
suppose you don't want to stay neither ? " 

" We stay, Tom ! " replied Frank. " No, I should 
think not indeed, if we can help it. But how are we 
to get away ? " 

"This way, sir. These pirates have been choosing 
their officers to-day, and they've made O'Hara captain. 
They say he's the only man who's up to navigating the 
ship. Anyhow, the/ve made him captain, and one of 
the foreign chaps, first mate. They're to have a great 
supper to-morrow night in honour of 'em, and most of 
the crew — ^pretty nigh all I should say — will be drunk. 
Well, then, we claps a lot of things, that Mr. Lavie has 
got together, aboard one of the boats — there are enough 
of us to lower her easy enough — and long before day- 
light you'll be out of sight." 

" You! II be out of sight. Don't you mean to go 
yourself, Jennings?" asked Frank. 
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" My leg won't let me, Mr. Frank. I couldn't get 
down the ship's side ; and besides, I ain't in no danger. 
My old messmates won't let me be hurt, nor Joe Cobbes 
neither. I'd best stay here till my leg's right Mr. Lavie 
says it wants nothing but rest, and a little washing now 
and thea No, sir; Joe and I would rather stay on board 
here and take the first opportunity of leaving the ship 
that offers. Mr. Lavie and you all 'ull bear witness how 
it happened." 

"That we will, Tom," said Warley. "Well, then, 
if I understand you, we've nothing to do but to remain 
quiet until to-morrow night, and you and Mr. Lavie will 
make all the preparations ? " 

"Yes, sir, that's right. Stay quietly here till you've 
notice that ever5rthing's ready." 

" But I don't like you having all the risk and trouble, 
Tom," said Wilmore. 

"You'd do as much for me, sir, and more too, I 
dare say, if you had the chance. Besides, I am anxious 
you should get away safe, because you're my witnesses 
that I and Joe had no hand in this. I shall get well all 
the sooner, when you're gone." 

"All right, Jennings," said Warley. "And now I 
suppose you want to get out of this again ? " 

" Yes, sir ; you must help me. Getting out will be 
worse than getting in, I am afraid." 

The lantern was extinguished, the keg removed, and 
with much pain and difficulty the old man was helped 
out. The next twenty-four hours were passed in the 
utmost anxiety by the three lads, who would hardly 
allow themselves even to whisper to one another, for 
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fear of being overheard by the pirates. All the morning 
they could hear the preparations for the feast going on. 
Some casks in the lower deck, which, as they knew, 
contained some unusually fine wine, were broken open, 
and the bottles carried on deck. Planks also were 
handed up to make tables and benches. From the 
conversation of the men employed in the work, they 
learned that the feast was to take place in the forecastle, 
none of the cabins being large enough to hold the entire 
party. Once they caught a mention of Mr. Lavie's 
name, and learned that he had been all night in attend- 
ance on Amos Wood, the sailor who had been attacked 
by fever at Porto Prayo, and that the man had died that 
morning, and been thrown overboard. The doctor, it 
was said, had now turned in for a long sleep. The boys 
guessed that his day would be differently employed. 
About six o'clock in the evening, everything seemed 
to be in readiness. The tramp of feet above was heard 
as the men took their places at table, and was followed 
by the rattling of plates and knives and forks, and the 
oaths and noisy laughter of the revellers. These grew 
more vociferous as the evening passed on, and after an 
hour or two the uproar was heightened by the crash of 
glass, and the frequent outbreak of quarrels among the 
guests, which were with difficulty suppressed by their 
more sober comrades. Then benches were overturned, 
and the noise of bodies falling on the deck was heard, 
as man after man became stupidly intoxicated. The 
uproar gradually died out, until nothing was audible, 
but drunken snores, or the unsteady steps of some few 
of the sailors, who were supposed to be keeping watch. 
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It was about two hours after midnight when the 
expected summons came. Frank crept out first, followed 
by Nick and Ernest They found Mr. Lavie and Joe 
Cobbes waiting for them. 

" Everything is ready, Ernest," whispered the doctor. 
" We've put as many provisions and arms into the jolly- 
boat as we can safely carry; but you had better take 
a brace of pistols apiece. There are some one or two 
of the men who are the worse for drink, but still sober 
enough to know what they are doing, and we may have 
a tussle. Put on these caps and jackets, and come as 
quick as you can. The jolly-boat is on the starboard 
side, near the stem. She's not in the water yet, but 
ever5rthing is ready for lowering her. Quiet's the word." 

The boys obeyed. They crept cautiously on deck, 
pulling the caps over their foreheads, and imitating as 
well as they could the movements of drunken men. 
They soon reached the jolly boat, where old Jennings 
was waiting for them. The helm had been lashed, but 
every ten minutes or so one of the watch came aft to see 
that all was right Jennings had unfastened the lashings 
and taken the rudder, telling the first man who came up 
that he would see to it for the rest of the watch. The 
man willingly enough accepted his services, and this 
skilful manoeuvre saved them for the time from further 
interruption. 

"Lower quickly, Mr. Lavie," he whispered in the 
doctor's ear. " Andy Duncan has had liquor enough to 
make half a dozen men drunk, but he knows what he's 
doing for all that He's keeping an eye on the ship, and 
may be down upon us any minute." 
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He was obeyed promptly and in silence. The boat 
was lowered without attracting notice. Warley was the 
first to slip down the rope, and was safely followed by 
Nick. Frank was just climbing over the bulwark when 
a man staggered up, and accused them with a volley of 
drunken oaths of intending to desert 

"No, no, Andy," said Jennings quickly, "no one 
means to desert There's a man overboard, and we're 
lowering a boat to pick him up. Make haste, my lad," 
he continued, addressing Wilmore, " or he'll be too far 
astern for us to help him." 

Frank promptly took the cue, and vanished over the 
side. For a moment Duncan was staggered by the old 
quarter-master's readiness, but the next he caught a 
momentary glimpse of Frank's features. 

" Hallo, that's young Wilmore, that's the captain's 
nevvy, as you said had been left behind," he shouted. 
" There's some devilry here ! Help, my lads, there ! " 
He drew a pistol as he spoke, and fired at Mr. Lavie's 
head, who was attempting to seize him. 

His nerves were unsteady firom drink, and the bullet 
missed its mark ; but it struck Joe Cobbes on the temple, 
who fell on the instant stone dead. Some of the men, 
startled by the pistol shot, came reeling up from the 
forecastle. 

The doctor struck Andy a heavy blow with the butt 
end of his pistol, and the man dropped insensible on the 
deck. He then turned to Jennings. "You must go 
with us now, Tom," he said, "or they will certainly 
murder you. Go, I tell you, or I'll stay behind myself." 

The old man made a great effort and rolled himself 
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over the bulwarks, reaching the boat by the help of the 
rope, and the hands of the boys below, though he fainted 
from pain and exhaustion immediately afterwards. 

Mr. Lavie fired at the nearest man, who dropped with 
a broken leg. The others hung back alarmed and 
stupefied. Lavie skimmed down the rope, and dis- 
engaged her before they had recovered their senses. 
Just at this moment there was a heavy splash close 
beside them. 

" Hallo ! " cried Ernest, " one of the fellows has fallen 
overboard. We must take him in. We can't leave him 
to drown." 

"It isn't any of the crew," said Frank. "It's old 
Lion. I can see his head above water. He has broken 
his fastenings and followed us. Haul him aboard, 
Nick." 

The dog was soon got in, and Lavie and Warley, 
seizing the oars, rowed away from the ship. An attempt 
was made to lower a boat, and one or two shots were 
fired. But the crew were in no condition for work of 
any kind, and in a few minutes the Hooghly was lost sight 
of in the darkness. Lavie and Wilmore, who understood 
the management of a boat, hoisted the sail and took the 
rudder. 

Meanwhile, Warley and Gilbert were endeavouring to 
restore the old quarter-master from his swoon. They 
threw water in his face, and poured some brandy from 
a flask down his throat, but for a long time without 
any result. At last the boat was in proper trim, and Mr. 
Lavie set at liberty to attend to his patient. Alarmed at 
the low state of the pulse, and the failure of the efforts to 
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restore consciousness, he lighted his lantern, and then 
discovered that the bottom of the boat was deluged with 
blood. The bandages had been loosened in the struggle 
to get on board, and the wound had broken out afresh. 
The surgeon saw that there was now little hope of saving 
the old man's life. He succeeded, however, in stanching 
the flow of blood, and again bound up the wound, 
directing that Jennings should be laid in as comfortable 
a position as possible on a heap of jackets in the bow. 

This had not been long effected, when morning 
appeared Those who have witnessed daybreak in the 
tropics, will be aware how strange and brilliant a contrast 
it presents to that of northern cHmates. The day does 
not slowly gather in the East, changing by imperceptible 
degrees from the depth of gloom to the fulness of light, 
but springs as it were with a single effort into brilliant 
splendotu: — ^an image of the great Creator's power when 
He created the earth and skies — not toiling through long 
ages of successive processes and formations, as some 
would have us believe, but starting at one bound from 
shapeless chaos into life and harmony. 

The doctor cast an anxious look at the horizon, and 
was relieved to find that the Hooghly was nowhere 
visible. " Well out of that," he muttered. " If we could 
only bring poor Jennings round, I shouldn't so much 
regret what has happened. But I am afraid that can't 
be." He again felt the old man's pulse, and found that 
he was now conscious again, though very feeble. 

" Is that Mr. Lavie ? " he said, opening his eyes. 
" I'm glad to see you've come off safe, sir. I hope the 
young gentlemen are safe too." 
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"All three of them, Jennings, thank you," was the 
answer ; " not one of them has so much as a scratch 
on him." 

"That's hearty, sir. I am afraid poor Joe — it's all 
over with him, isn't it ? " 

" I am afraid so, Tom. But he didn't suffer. The 
ball struck him right on the temple, and he was gone in 
a moment" 

" Yes, sir, and he was killed doing his duty. Perhaps 
if he'd remained among them villains, he'd have been led 
astray by them. It's best as it is, sir. I only hope you 
may all get safe to land." 

"And you too, Tom," added Frank, who with his 
two companions had joined them unperceived. 
' " No, Mr. Frank, I shall never see land — never see 
the sun set again, I expect. But I don't know that I'm 
sorry for that. I'm an old man, sir, and my newy was 
the last of my family, and I couldn't have lived very long 
any way." 

" No," said Mr. Lavie, " and you too have met your 
death in the discharge of yotu: duty. When my time 
comes, I hope I may be able to say the same." 

"Ah, doctor, it's little good any on us can do in 
this world. It's well that there's some one better able 
to bear the load of our sins than we are ! But I want to 
say a word or two, sir, while I can. I advised you, you'll 
remember, to run straight for the nearest point of the 
coast, which I judge is about eight hundred miles off. 
But I didn't know then where them pirates meant to 
take the Hooghly to. Their officers only let it out last 
night over their drink. They were to make the mouth of 
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the Congo river, where theyVe one of their settlements, 
or whatever they call them. Now, that happens to be 
just the point you'd be running for, and they'd be pretty 
sure to overhaul you before you reached it. You'd 
better now try to reach the Cape, sir. It is a long way 
off — ^a good fortnight's sail, I dare say, even with this 
wind. But there's food and water enough to last more 
than that time; and besides, you may fall in with an 
Indiaman." 

" We'll take your advice, you may be sure, Jennings." 

"I'm glad to hear that, sir. It makes my mind 
more easy. Make for the coast. Dr. Lavie, but don't 
try for it north of Cape Frio — that's my advice, sir ; and 
I know these latitudes pretty well by this time." 

" We'll take care, Jennings," said Warley. " And now, 
isn't there anything we can do for you ? " 

" You can say a prayer or two with me, Mr. Ernest," 
replied the old man feebly. "You can't do anything 
else, that I knows of" 

Warley complied, and all kneeling down, he repeated 
the Lord's Prayer, and one or two simple petitions for 
pardon and support, in which old Jennings feebly joined. 
Before the sun had risen high in the heavens his spirit 
had passed away. His body was then reverently com- 
mitted to the deep, and the survivors, in silence and 
sorrow, sailed away from the spot. 




CHAPTER IV. 




A FOG — WRECKED A CONSULTATION — SURVEY OF THE 

SHORE — A STRANGE SPECTACLE — ^THE FIRST NIGHT 
ON SHORE. 

iT was early morning. Lavie and Warley were 
sitting at the helm conversing anxiously, but 
in subdued tones, unwilling to break the 
slumbers of their two companions, who 
were lying asleep at their feet, with Lion curled up 
beside them. It was now sixteen days since they had 
left the ship ; and so far as they could ascertain, Table 
Bay was still seven or eight hundred miles distant. 
They had been unfortunate in their weather. For the 
first few days indeed the wind had been favourable, and 
they had made rapid progress. But on the fifth morning 
there had come a change. The wind lulled, and for 
eight and forty hours there fell a dead calm. This was 
followed by a succession of light baffling breezes, during 
the prevalence of which they could hardly make any 
way. On the twelfth day the wind was again fair ; but 
their provisions, and especially their supply of water, had 
now run so low, that there was little hope of its holding 
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out, even if no further contretemps should occur. Under 
these circumstances, they had thought it better to steer 
for the nearest point of the African coast They were 
now too far to the southward to run any great risk of 
falling in with the pirates, and at whatever point they 
might make the land, there would be a reasonable 
prospect of obtaining fresh supplies. The course of the 
boat had accordingly been altered, and for the last three 
days they had been sailing due east 

* According to the doctors calculations they were not 
more than sixty or seventy miles from shore, when the 
sun set on the previous evening ; and as they had been 
running steadily before the wind all night, he fully 
e3q)ected to catch sight of it as soon as the morning 
dawned. But the sky was thick and cloudy, and there 
was a mist over the sea, rendering objects at the distance 
of a few hundred yards quite undistinguishable. 

"We cannot be far from shore," said the doctor. 
" My observations, I dare say, are not very accurate ; but 
I think I cannot be more than twenty or thirty miles 
wrong, and according to me we ought to have sighted 
land, or rather have been near enough to sight it, three 
or four hours ago.'* 

" I think I can hear the noise of breakers," said 
Warley, "I have fancied so for the last ten minutes. 
But there is such a fog, that it is impossible to make out 
anything.'' 

"You are right," said Mr. Lavie, setting himself to 
listen. "That is the beating of surf; we must be close 
to the shore, but it will be dangerous to approach until 
we can see it more clearly. We must go about" 
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Ernest obeyed; but the alarm had been taken too late. 
Almost at the same moment that he turned the rudder, 
the boat struck upon a reef, though not with any 
great force. Lavie sprang out and succeeded in push- 
ing her off into deep water again, but the blow had 
damaged her bottom, and the water began to come in. 

" Bale her out," shouted Lavie to Frank and Nick as 
he sprang on board again. "I can see the land now. 
It's not a quarter of a mile off, and she'll keep afloat for 
that distance. Take the other oar, Ernest ; while they 
bale we must row for that point yonder." 

The fog had partially cleared away, and a low sandy 
shore became here and there visible, running out into a 
long projecting spit on their left hand. This was the 
spot which Lavie had resolved to make for. It was not 
more than two or three hundred yards distant, and there 
was no appearance of surf near it They rowed with all 
their strength, the other two baling with their hats, in 
lieu of any more suitable vessels. But the water con- 
tinued to gain on them, nevertheless, though slowly, and 
they had approached within thirty yards of the beach, 
when she struck a second time on a sunk rock, and 
began to fill rapidly. They all simultaneously leaped 
out into fotu:-foot water, and by their united strength 
contrived to drag the boat on until her keel rested on 
the sand. Lavie then seized the longest rope, and 
nmning up the low, shelving shore, secured the end to a 
huge mass of drift-wood which lay just above high-water 
mark. Fortunately the tide was now upon the turn, so 
that in three-quarters of an hour or so she would be left 
high and dry on the beach. 
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The first impulse of all four was to fall on their knees 
and return thanks for their deliverance, even the thought- 
less Nick being, for the time, deeply impressed by his 
narrow escape fi^om death. Then they looked about 
them. The fog had now almost disappeared, and a long 
monotonous line of sand hills presented itself in the fore- 
ground. Behind this appeared a dreary stretch of sand, 
unenlivened by tree, grass, or shrub, for two or three 
miles at least, when it terminated in a range of hills, 
covered apparently with scrub. Immediately beyond the 
narrow strip of beach lay a lagoon, extending inland for 
about a mile. This was evidently connected, with the sea 
at high water ; for a great many fish had been left stranded 
in the mud, where they were obliged to remain, until the 
return of the tide again set them at liberty. Presently a 
low growl firom Lion startled them, and they noticed 
an animal creeping up round a neighbouring sand hill, 
which on nearer approach they perceived to be a hyena. 
It was followed by several others of the same kind, which 
forthwith began devouring the stranded fish, while the 
latter flapped their tails in vain attempts to escape from 
the approach of their enemy. Availing themselves of 
the hint thus offered them, the boys, who had not yet 
breakfasted, pulled off their shoes and stockings, and 
followed by Lion, waded into the mud. The hyenas 
skulked off as they approached, and they soon possessed 
themselves of several large eels and barbel Mr. Lavie, 
whose appetite also reminded him that he had eaten 
nothing that morning, gathered a heap of dry weed and 
drift-wood, and drawing out his burning-glass, soon set 
them ablaze. Frank undertook to clean and broil the 
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fish, which was soon afterwards served up, and pro- 
nounced excellent 

By the time they had finished their meal, all the 
water had run out of the boat, and the sand was 
suflSiciently dry to enable them to convey their stores on 
shore. Having completed this, and covered them with 
tarpaulin to prevent damage firom the broiling sun, their 
next task was to turn her over and examine her bottom. 
It took the united strength of the four to accomplish this; 
but it had no sooner been done, than it became evident 
that it would be useless to bestow further trouble upon 
her. The first concussion had merely loosened her 
timbers, but the second had broken a large hole in the 
bottom; which it was beyond their powers of carpentry to 
repair, even had they possessed all the necessary tools. 

" Thank God she didn't strike on that sharp rock the 
first time," exclaimed Lavie, as he saw the fracture ; " we 
should not be standing here, if she had." 

" Why, we can all swim, Mr. Lavie, and it was not 
more than a quarter of a mile from land," observed 
Gilbert, surprised. 

The doctor made no reply, but he pointed out to sea 
where the black fins of more than one shark were visible 
above the surface. 

Nick shuddered and turned pale, and all present 
again offered an inward thanksgiving. 

" Well," resumed Frank, after a few moments' silence, 
" what is to be done, then ? I suppose it is pretty certain 
that she will never float again." 

"Well, not certain, Frank," suggested Warley. 
"There may be some fishermen — settlers, or natives — ^living 
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about here, and they of course would have boats, and 
would therefore be able to repair ours. The best thing 
will be to make search in all directions, and see if we 
can discover anywhere a fisherman's hut." 

"I am afraid there's not much chance of that, 
Ernest," said Wilmore. " If there were any fishermen 
about here, we should see their boats, or any way their 
nets, not to say their cottages ; for they would be tolerably 
sure to live somewhere near the beach." 

"The boats might be out to sea, and the nets on 
board them," suggested Gilbert, "and the huts may be any- 
where — hidden behind those hillocks of sand, perhaps." 

" So they may, Nick," observed Mr. Lavie, " though 
I fear there is no very great chance of it It is worth 
trying for, at all events. Look here, one of us had better 
go along the shore to the right, and another to the left, 
until they get to the end of the bay. From thence they 
will, in all likelihood, be able to see a long way along 
the coast, and if no villages or single dwellings are 
visible, it will be of no use making further search for 
them. It will take several hours to reach the end to the 
left there, and that to the right is probably about as far off ; 
but it is still so hidden by the fog that, at this distance, 
it can't be made out." 

" And what are the other two to do ? " asked Frank. 

"They had better stay here and make preparations 
for supper and passing the night," said Mr. Lavie. " It 
is still tolerably early, but whoever goes out to explore 
won't be back till late in the afternoon, and will be too 
tired, I guess, to be willing to set out on a fresh expedi- 
tion then. Besides, the night falls so rapidly in these 
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latitudes that it wouldn't be safe. Now, I have some 
skill in hut making, and I think you had better leave 
that part of the job to me." 

"By all means, Charles," said Warley; "and Frank 
here showed himself such a capital cook this morning, 
that I suppose he'll want to undertake that office again. 
Well, I'm quite ready. I should like to take the left 
side of the bay, Nick, if youVe no objection." 

" It's all the same to me," said Nick ; " anything for 
a quiet life — and it seems quiet enough out there any- 
way. Well, then, I suppose we had better be off at once, 
as I don't want to have to walk very fast. I should like 
to have Lion, but I suppose he wouldn't follow me." 

"No, he's safe to stay with Frank, but you two had 
better take your guns with you," said Mr. Lavie. "I 
don't suppose you are likely to meet any wild animals 
on these sand flats — nothing worse than a hyena, at any 
rate." 

" Thank you kindly, Mr. Lavie, I don't particularly 
want to meet even a hyena," said Nick. 

" Pooh, Nick, he wouldn't attack you, if he did meet 
you. But you may want our help for some reason or 
other, which we can't foresee, and we shall be sure to 
hear you, if you fire. Here, Nick, you shall have my rifle 
for the nonce. It is an old favourite of mine, and has 
seen many a day's sport. And here's Captain Renton's 
rifle for you, Ernest By good luck he had asked me to 
take care of it, so it was safe in my cabin the day we got 
away. I've never seen it perform ; but if it is only one 
half as good an article as he declares, you'll have no 
cause to complain of it." 
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" How was it that the captain didn't take it with 
him ? " asked Gilbert 

" Because they wouldn't let him," said the surgeon. 
"He asked to be allowed to fetch it, and looked as 
savage as he dared to look, when they swore they'd allow 
no firearms to be taken." 

" I don't wonder at their not permitting it," observed 
Wilmore. 

" Nor I, Frank. The wonder to me has always been 
that they let the officers and passengers go at all. But it 
seems that such of our men as agreed to join these 
Congo pirates would not do so, except on the express 
condition that the lives of all on board were to be 
spared; and the pirates daren't cross them. But we 
mustn't dawdle here talking. There's plenty to be done 
by all of us, and more than we can do, too." 

Warley and Nick accordingly set off in opposite 
directions, and Lavie and Frank began their work. They 
first took an axe from their stores, and choosing fi-om 
among the drift-wood three of the longest spars, resolved 
to fix two of them in the ground, and lash the third to 
their upper ends. They selected for this purpose a 
hollow between two high sand hills, about a hundred 
yards above high-water mark. Then they were to cut 
six more poles, and lay them on either side against the 
ridge piece, burying the other ends in the sand. Over 
this frame-work the tarpaulin was to be stretched, and 
kept in its place by la)dng some heavy pieces of wood on 
the lower ends. Thus a small tent would be formed, at 
the bottom of which the boat's sail was to be spread, 
forming a convenient place on which to lay their stores, 
and make up their beds. 
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Plainly it would occupy a considerable time to com- 
plete these arrangements, but they had not advanced 
half-way, when Nick came hurrying back in a state of the 
greatest excitement, declaring that he had seen, at a 
short distance, the roofs of what was evidently a town of 
considerable size ; and on a flat piece of ground adjoin- 
ing it, a number of men — soldiers they seemed to be — ^in 
red and white uniforms, drawn out in long lines, as if on 
parade. 

" A large town, Nick ! soldiers in uniform ! " repeated 
Wilmore in great astonishment. "You must be 
dreaming." 

"I assure you I am not," replied Gilbert, whose 
demeanour showed that he was thoroughly in earnest 
" I could see, quite distinctly above the fog, the towers 
of a church, apparently, and a long row of battlements, 
evidently part of a line of fortifications ; and, through 
openings in the mist, the red caps and jackets of the 
soldiers were as plain as anything I ever beheld in my 
Hfe." 

" But it can't be, doctor, can it ? " asked Frank. " I 
am sure I should be glad enough to think we were near 
any inhabited spot, let alone a large city. But you're 
pretty certain of our whereabouts, ain't you ? " 

" Yes ; I don't think I can be mistaken very much, 
and I must be out of all reckoning wrong, if this is true. 
There is no town, that I know of, on this coast, between 
the Portuguese settlements, which are something like 
eight hundred miles to the north of where I suppose we 
now are, and Cape Town, which is almost as far to the 
south." 
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" Well, just come and look for yourself, doctor," said 
Nick. " It won't take you long. The place is not above 
two or three miles off at the outside." 

"Of course I will go — we'll all go, Nick — Lion 
and alL I am sure I hope with all my heart that you 
may be right. It will save us a very long and dangerous 
journey if you are." 

He caught up a fowling-piece which had belonged to 
his friend the piurser, and handed Frank the fourth gun, 
an ordinary seaman's carbine. "Now then, Nick, lead 
the way." 

Gilbert complied, and the whole party stepped out 
briskly, their curiosity, as well as their interest, being 
strongly awakened. They toiled through the heavy sand, 
which was only varied by heaps of drift-wood flung up 
by the sea, and the rotten carcasses of mud fish, which 
had been carried too far inland by the tide to be able 
to recover their native element The stench, under the 
burning sun, was almost insupportable, and the three 
adventurers were greatly relieved, when, after a walk of 
three quarters of an hour, the desert of sand was passed, 
and they ascended a rocky plateau, where some crags, 
twelve or fifteen feet in height, afforded at least some 
shelter fi-om the rapidly increasing heat. 

" We are getting near the place now," observed Nick, 
as they reached the last of a long chain of rocks, and 
came upon a wide and apparently level plain, but so 
much enveloped in mist as to be very imperfectly 
discerned. 

" There it is, I declare," exclaimed Frank, who was 
the first of the party to turn the comer of the limestone 
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shelf. " There it all is — Chouses, fortifications, and soldiers, 
just as Nick said I " 

There, indeed, it was. At the distance, as it 
seemed, of scarcely more than three hundred feet, were 
seen distinctly the battlemented walls of a city of great 
size and strength. There were the gateways, the flanking 
towers, and the embrasures ; while behind them rose 
domes and cupolas, and the sharp-peaked roofs of num- 
berless houses, intermingled with lofty trees. Under the 
walls ran a broad river, the waters of which rippled 
brightly in the sunshine, and upon its banks long lines of 
infantry were drawn up, or what appeared to be infantry, 
all standing silent and motionless as so many statues. 

The two boys gazed in the utmost bewilderment at 
this spectacle, while Lion bounded forward, evidently 
meditating a plunge into the cool and sparkling waters. 
The astonishment of the party was in no way diminished, 
when the doctor, raising his gun to his shoulder, fired 
directly at the nearest platoon of soldiers, one of whom 
was seen to fall. The next moment the whole of his 
companions rose with loud screams into the air, and 
dispersed themselves in all directions. Almost at the 
same moment the walls and battlements of the fortress 
and ridges of roof behind them wavered and shook, and 
finally vanished from the scene, as the smoke of a wood 
fire is lost in the surrounding atmosphere. In their place 
appeared a low serrated ridge of rock, on which a few 
stunted shrubs were growing, while in front and behind 
alike extended the interminable waste of sand. 

" Here is your soldier, Nick," said the doctor, as he 
picked up the carcass of a large flamingo, which his shot 
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had brought down. " Here's his red cap and jacket — ^his 
beak and wings, that is to say — ^and here are his white 
facings — ^his neck and chest. You are not the first by a 
good many that has made that mistake !" 

" This is what is called a mirage, then ? " said Frank. 
" IVe often heard of it, and longed to see it ; and it is a 
more extraordinary delusion than I could have supposed 
possible. Why that low line of rock there, and those 
dwarf shrubs looked as if they were at least sixty feet 
high. How in the world do you account for it, Mr. 
Lavie ? Why even Lion was taken in ! " 

" I am afraid I cannot give you an explanation, which 
you will understand very clearly, Frank. It is caused by 
the inequality of the temperature in the lower strata of 
the air ; which again is the result of the reflected heat of 
the sun's rays on the barren, sandy plain. While the 
strata are unequally heated, these curious reflections, 
which are like those seen in broken mirrors, continue 
to deceive the eye. Objects appear to be raised high 
into the air, which in reality are to be found on the 
surface of the earth, often too they are immensely magni- 
fied, as indeed you saw just now; a single stone will 
seem the size of a house, and an insignificant shrub look 
as big as a forest tree. But when the sun gains sufficient 
power to raise all the strata to a uniform heat, the mirage 
mdts away." 

" But your shot seemed to disperse it just now." 

" So it did. But my shot only disturbed the strata ; 
and if the mirage had not been nearly on the point of 
vanishing, from the increasing solar heat, I doubt 
whether the same effect would have followed. But it is 
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time for us to go back to our hut and finish our work. 
Nick, I suppose you will join us ? We may see pretty 
plainly for ourselves that there are no fishermen's huts in 
this quarter." 

Nick assented, and the three, after a short rest under 
the shade of the rocks, returned to the spot whence they 
had set out, and resumed their work. By two o'clock 
the two uprights were fixed in the sand, and in two hours 
afterwards the tent was complete. All the stores were 
then carefiilly conveyed inside, the keg of gunpowder 
being buried in the sand to prevent the possibility of 
accident Then the two lads set about preparations for 
supper, which was to consist, like that of the morning, of 
fish broiled on the embers. 

"And a very good supper too," observed Nick; "I 
don't think I ever ate a finer fish than this cod here." 

"Ifs first-rate, there's no doubt of that," returned 
Frank; "but I must own I should like something 
besides. I suppose your flamingo there wouldn't be 
very good eating ? " 

" I expect not," replied Lavie. " The flamingo is too 
gross a feeder to make very good food itself. One might 
eat it, I dare say, if there was nothing else to be had. I 
have eaten lion steaks once in my life, but I have no 
ambition to repeat the experiment. No, I don't propose 
to make any further use of my flamingo than to cut ofl" 
one of his beautiful red wings to make a fan of, and hand 
the rest of the bird over to Lion. What a splendid- 
looking bird he was ; it really seems almost a shame to 
kill him!" 

They all gathered round to admire him. The 
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colours in which nature had dressed him, showed that 
he was one of her favourite children. The long thin 
legs — they were two feet and some mches in length — 
were of the most delicate shade of pink, and shaped 
with wonderful grace. The short thigh, chest, and neck 
were covered with down, the softest and whitest that 
can be imagined. But the great beauty of the creature 
lay in its wings, in which the brilliant scarlet and pure 
white hues were intermingled with wonderful delicacy 
and grace, both colours being bordered and thrown out 
by the deep black of the under feathers. 

" I wish I could stuff that specimen," said the doctor, 
as he contemplated the dead bird. "It would be the 
making of a collection. It can't stand less than four 
foot four,' or perhaps four foot six high. However, I'm 
afraid it's rather out of place to be thinking of collections. 
It will be a good job," he muttered to himself, " if we 
are not put into a collection ourselves by some Hottentot 
or Damara chief. But it won't do to hint that to the 
boys." 

He seated himself on one of the casks in the shelter 
of the tent, and appeared to be watching the preparations 
for supper, lost, in reality, in a reverie of mingled pain 
and pleasiure. He was roused at last by the information 
that Warley was returning \ and presently the youth him- 
self appeared on the scene, throwing down, to Frank's 
great satisfaction, a brace of wild ducks which he had 
been fortunate enough to shoot His report, however, 
was not encouraging. He had reached the extremity of 
the bay, and had ascended an eminence, perhaps two or 
three hundred feet high ; but nothing was to be discerned 
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from it but long wastes of mingled rock and sand, varied 
here and there by thickets of euphorbia, or monotonous 
scrub. In the distance indeed were lofty mountains; 
but it was impossible to say, in that transparent atmo- 
sphere, how distant they might be. As regards the more 
immediate object of his expedition — the discovery of 
some trace of man — it had been an entire failure. 

While Warley was delivering his report to the doctor, 
the other two were busied in plucking and roasting the 
ducks. Presently it was announced that all was ready, 
and the four sat down to their repast with an appetite 
sharpened by a long day of exertion. It was no sooner 
over than fatigue began to assert itself in place of 
hunger. It was agreed that the fire should be kept 
up all night, and that each should watch for two hours 
by it. It was now nearly nine o'clock, and the last 
watch would thus bring them to five in the morning, 
when it would be desirable that all four should be 
awakened to the heavy day's work, which (as none of 
them doubted) lay before them. 





CHAPTER V. 

PLANS — THE BOYS SET OUT — A DISAPPOINTMENT — THE 
FIRST BOK— rWATER ! WATER . — A MIDNIGHT VISITOR. 




HE whole party slept soundly, and by six 
o'clock were sitting under their tent over 
the remains of their breakfast. Frank and 
Nick were on the point of issuing forth to 
collect some more fish for the mid-day meal, when the 
doctor called to them to stop. 

" It is time," he said, " that we hold a consultation, 
and come to some resolution respecting our future move- 
ments. Sit down here in the shade, and we'll talk the 
matter over." 

The boys obeyed, and took their places ; Lion, as 
usual, seating himself at Frank's side, and occasionally 
bestowing a broad lick of affection on his face and 
hands. 

" I have made a fresh examination of the boat this 
morning," began Lavie, " and am quite satisfied that it 
is impossible for us to repair her. She is an old boat, 
and wouldn't anyway have lasted much longer, and now 
she is so much hurt, that no one but a regular boat- 
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builder could make her float again. It is impossible 
therefore to carry out our original intention of going on 
to Cape Town by sea. Well, then, we must hit on some 
other plan." 

" Wouldn't it be the simplest way to travel along the 
line of coast the whole way ? " suggested Ernest " As 
far as I remember my geography, there are no bays 
running far inland, or very wide rivers to interfere 
with us." 

" You're right, Ernest," rejoined Lavie. " There are 
nothing but small bays all the way, and until we reached 
the mouth of the Gariep, there would be no rivers to 
interfere with us." 

"And when we did reach the Gariep, said Frank, 
we should be pretty safe to fall in with some settlers 
or, any way, natives, who, *for a consideration,' would help 
us through the rest of our journey. I think Ernest's 
advice very good." 

" I should think it so also, Frank," said the surgeon, 
"if I didn't happen to know something of the line of 
country proposed. I have never been along it myself, 
but I have met people who know it well. It is one long 
sandy waste the entire way — no trees, no grass, scarcely 
even a rock ; and if there are any water-springs, they are 
so few and scanty, that it is almost the same thing as if 
there were none at all. There would be no food to be 
obtained, no shade from the sun, and no resting-place 
at night, as it would be impossible to carry our tent with 
us. And, to wind up, we should certainly not meet with 
a hmnan being from the beginning of our journey to its 
end." 
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*'Well, that is pretty nearly enough, I think," ob- 
served Nick, " I have no fancy to be broiled like a fish 
on a gridiron, or have a leg of nothing and no turnips 
for dinner, like the clown in a pantomime. Let us hear 
what you propose." 

"I advise that we should travel towards the east, 
until we come to the banks of one of the rivers which 
run southward into the Gariep. I know there are several 
at no very great distance from the coast : we can follow 
any one of these to its junction with the great river. 
When we have once got there, I have no doubt what 
Frank suggested is true enough. We shall come to the 
farmhouse of a Dutch boor, or a Hottentot village, or 
fall in with a hunting party, and so find the means of 
reaching Cape Town." 

" That sounds feasible," said FranL " We shall be 
sure of water, at all events, by going that way, and 
water's the first thing to be thought of." 

" And there'll be plenty of game, most likely," added 
Lavie, "and, any way, fish." 

"And shade from the heat of the sun, and resting- 
places at night," said Warley. 

" But how about the wild beasts and the snakes ? " 
struck in Nick. "Wouldn't it be better to make a 
canoe, or a raft, and sail down the river itself? " 

" That is not a bad idea, Nick," said Frank. " What 
do you say to that, Charles ? " 

" That it would be a very good idea on some rivers, 
but not on these," answered Lavie. "Nick has never 
seen one of these South African rivers, or he'd never 
suggest it. At times, the channels here are reduced to 
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mere threads, along which no boat that was ever made 
could pass ; at others, they are swollen to raging torrents, 
which would shatter them to fragments. A boat journey 
to the Gariep is out of the question." 

"Very well, then, we must make the journey along 
the banks," said Warley. " Of course we must follow 
your advice, Charles. You know a good deal about 
the country between this and Table Bay, while we know 
absolutely nothing. I suppose you would recommend 
that we should set off, as soon as possible, for the nearest 
river that runs southward ? " 

" Yes," said Lavie, " there is no kind of object in 
delaying here. There is neither food nor shelter to be 
had here, neither shade nor water ; and the stench from 
the mud and the dead fish is very far from fragrant I 
counsel that we move off with as little delay as possible." 

" Hear, hear," said Frank ; " I am quite of the same 
mind. Well, then, Charles, the next thing is, what are 
we to take with us ? The boat would have held as much 
as we were likely to want ; but our backs and pouches 
are different things." 

"Quite so, Frank — that was the next thing I was 
going to speak about We must, of course, leave by far 
the greater part of our cargo behind. In fact, we must 
cumber ourselves with as little baggage as possible. But 
some things will be absolutely necessary. There are the 
guns and powder-flasks and bullets. We cannot do 
without them." 

" That is voted, nem. con,^^ said Warley ; " and there 
is the flint and steel and tinder-box. The doctor's 
burning-glass will be no good when the sun doesn't 
shine." 
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" And we shall want the gridiron, and the knife and 
spoon and cup, and the iron pot for cooking and hold- 
ing water," struck in Nick. 

" Each of us ought to carry a change of linen," said 
Mr. Lavie, " and a second pair of shoes \ but no more, 
I think. I suppose one brush and comb must serve all 
four." 

" I hope you'll take your lancets, Charles, and some 
physic, in case of any of us being taken ill," suggested 
Warley. 

" I am not likely to forget that, Ernest," returned the 
surgeon. " Very well, then, that will be all. We had 
better each provide ourselves with the articles agreed 
on, make a hearty meal off some of the salt meat and 
biscuit, and then set off at once, leaving ever5rthing else 
in the boat, for the benefit of any one who may be 
thrown up, like ourselves, on these barren flats," 

No one urging farther objection, this programme was 
forthwith carried out. Belts and knapsacks were ad- 
justed, the various articles required for the general use 
were divided between the four, a hasty meal was eaten, 
and then each man took his gun, and the party bade 
farewell to the old boat and low sandy shore, and set forth 
on their travels. 

They soon surmounted the rocky shelf which they 
had visited on the previous day, and, passing through 
an opening in the barren hills, entered a valley, which 
seemed even more dreary than the scene they had just 
quitted. On either side were rocks of a dull grey colour, 
broken into all kinds of fantastic shapes, and full of 
holes and winding caverns, which suggested the possible 

F 
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neighbourhood of venomous snakes. Nick, in particular, 
cast many a suspicious glance at these orifices; which 
seemed to his imagination the lurking-places, whence at 
any moment the hideous head of a cobra or python 
might rear itself, preparatory to a deadly spring on its 
victim. He was greatly relieved when, after an hour 
or two of walking, the valley gradually opened into a 
wide plain, and patches of vegetation began to show 
themselves. The euphorbia was the first to appear, with 
its tall stiff bunches of foliage, each of which bore a 
curious resemblance to a chandelier with its cluster of 
candles. Then the kameel-doom, the dwarf acacia, and 
the wild pomegranate began to vary the landscape with 
their contrast of colours ; and presently there appeared 
the aloe and the mimosa, the bright yellow of the last 
named reminding Ernest of the gorse and broom among 
which his walks had so often lain. 

But though there was a great improvement in respect 
of the scenery, its most important accessory, water, was 
nowhere to b^ found. Lavie looked anxiously on all 
sides for some indication of the vicinity of the river; 
which, if his information was correct, lay only a few 
miles eastward of the spot where they had landed. 
They could hardly have mistaken the way, for no other 
opening in the rocks had been visible in any direction, 
except that which they had pursued; and the gradual 
downward slope of the glen could hardly end in any- 
thing but water. But they had now been travelling since 
mid-day, only sitting down to rest for a few minutes, at 
intervals of two hours or so ; and now the sunset was 
near at hand. He was greatly rejoiced when, on turning 
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the comer of a dense clump of euphorbias, they came 
in sight of what was evidently the course of the river, 
though the dense bushes on either side hid the stream 
from view. 

" Hurrah ! my lads," shouted the doctor ; " now for 
a good drink, and a cool bath too, if the water is only 
deep enough." 

He broke into a run as he spoke, and was joined by 
the other three, who forgot their weariness and anxiety in 
the excitement of the moment Lion bounded along at 
Frank's side, as eager apparently as his master. They 
were the first to reach the fiinge of shrubs, into which 
they plunged with headlong haste. But the next 
moment there came a loud cry of disappointment ; the 
others hurried up, but only to catch sight of Frank and 
Lion standing over a dry bed of sand, which had 
evidently once been the channel of the river. There 
was now not the slightest trace of water to be seen. 
The sand was not even moist. 

Lavie now felt extremely anxious. There were rivers 
he knew Ijdng to the eastward, and that at no very great 
distance, twenty or thirty miles at the outside, and 
probably they were not so far off as even twenty miles : 
and if so, the strength of the whole party might hold out 
until the nearest was attained. But then the lads were 
not used to roughing it in the desert; and they might 
miss the track and become too exhausted to travel 
further. He had fully reckoned on finding water at the 
spot which they had now reached, or he would have 
brought a supply with him from the water-cask in the 
boat, which had still contained several gallons. But it 
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was too late now to think of returning that night to the 
seashore, and besides, such a step would naturally alarm 
and depress his companions. The best chance would be 
to proceed on their way as long as daylight lasted, and 
take the chance of falling in with some of the springs or 
pools, which are scattered about, though at rare intervals, 
in this inhospitable land. 

" Well, that's a nuisance," he exclaimed aloud, as he 
gazed into the blank faces, and marked the dry parched 
lips of the boys. " That's a nuisance, but it can't be 
helped. Better luck next time. We had better step out 
as fast as we can while daylight lasts. We are safe to 
come to water, sooner or later, even in this country." 

" All right, Charles," said Frank ; " the sooner we 
reach it the better. We must step out, best pace." 

The other two made no remark, but they also 
quickened their Walk. Emerging from the bushes, Mr. 
I^vie pursued his route due eastward, though the path 
he followed did not seem very likely to fulfil his hopes. 
It lay along a bare hillside, over which huge boulders of 
rock were scattered ; while the vegetation growing more 
and more scarce every mile of the way, at last ended in 
a waste as barren as that which they had traversed at the 
outset of their journey. It was, indeed, very much the 
same character of scenery as before, only that they were 
no longer shut in by a hollow defile in the hill. On 
either sides there rose high shelves of stone pierced by 
what seemed to be caverns running far inward. Between 
these masses of rock, long vistas of bare stony plains 
presented themselves, seeming to the belated travellers 
the very picture of desolation. 
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The sun was now fast setting; there remained 
scarcely an hour of daylight, and for all they could see, 
Lavie and his party would have to continue their journey 
by starlight, or bivouac on the sand. Suddenly at this 
moment, Lion, who had been tramping along for the 
last hour or two, as much depressed apparently as any of 
the party, stood still, sniffed the air for a moment or two, 
and then sprang forward with a joyous bark, turning 
round, when he had proceeded a few yards, as if inviting 
Frank to follow him. 

"Don't call him back, Frank," said Mr. Lavie as 
Wilmore shouted after him. "His instinct is much 
keener than ours. Either there is some animal near at 
hand, which you may shoot for supper ; or, as I earnestly 
hope may be the case, he scents water. Cock your gun, 
and go after him." 

" I am afraid there is but little chance of his finding 
water here," said Ernest, as Wilmore hastened forward. 
" There is nothing to be seen an3rwhere but hard crag- 
stone and dry sand. But he may put up some game 
among the rocks there which he is scrambling up. Ha ! 
and so he has," he added the moment after, as a stein- 
bok came bounding down the cliff. " Now, then, to test 
Captain Renton's rifle." 

He drew the trigger as he spoke, and the animal 
dropped on its knees, but rose the next minute and was 
making off, when a shot from Lavie again brought it 
down. They ran up and found that the steinbok was 
already dead. Ernest's bullet had struck it in the side, 
and inflicted what would probably have proved a mortal 
wound, though it would, for the time, have succeeded in 
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effecting its escape. But Lavie had aimed directly at the 
heart, and his shot having gone true, death was instan- 
taneous. 

" Hurrali ! " shouted Frank, at this moment, waving 
his cap on the shelf of rock above. " Three cheers for 
old Lion. It is all right now." 

"All right as regards the meat, Frank," said Nick, 
"but how about the drink? A fellow in this wicked 
world requires to drink as well as to eat — at all events, 
I do." 

" Meat," repeated Frank, peering over the edge of the 
precipice, which might perhaps be a dozen feet in height. 
" Have you got any meat ? Did you kill anything when 
you fired just now ? " 

" To be sure we did, Frank," said Warley. " We're 
not given to miss in our part of the world. WeVe 
brought down as nice a young steinbok as you'd wish to 
eat. If you'd only find us some water to match, we 
should be quite set up." 

" Water ! why, that is just what we have found. Here 
has old Lion lighted on a well of water, the most 
delicious that any fellow ever drank of." 

" Water ! what, up there ? You don't say so. Hurrah ! 
here goes." Laying down their guns, the three thirsty 
travellers speedily climbed the stony heights, and stood 
by then* companion's side, when their eyes were gratified 
by a very strange as well as a very welcome spectacle. 

In the very middle of the plateau of rock surmount- 
ing the precipitous ascent appeared a circular hole, some 
three or four feet in diameter, and so deep, that its 
bottom could not be discerned. The cavity was evi- 
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dently natural; nor indeed did either the Hottentots 
or the Bushmen — the only tribes by whom the spot was 
ever visited — possess either the tools or the patience 
necessary for so laborious a work. It was doubtless 
what is sometimes called, though most erroneously, a 
freak of nature — one of those beneficent provisions, 
more than one of which we shall have to notice in the 
course of this story, by which the providence of God 
supplies the wants of His creatures in the desolate 
wastes ; without which help they must inevitably perish. 
The hole had retained the rain, with which it had been 
filled a week or two previously, and the water being 
sheltered by the surrounding rocks from the burning rays 
of the sun, was sweet, clear, and deliciously cool to the 
taste. The cup was passed round and round again, 
before the thirsty travellers were satisfied, and. even then 
they were half disposed to envy Lion's simpler mode of 
satisfying his drought, viz., by plunging head over ears 
into the well, and imbibing at every pore the refreshing 
moisture. 

At length thirst was satisfied, and gave way to hunger. 
Descending from the rocky platform, they set themselves 
to prepare their supper. Nick collected the grey leafless 
shrubs, which grew in abundance among the rocks ; and 
which, though anything but picturesque in appearance, 
made capital firewood. Frank cut up the carcass, broil- 
ing some parts of it on the gridiron, and boiling as much 
more as the pot would hold. It was dark long before 
their preparations were completed, and they had to eat 
their dinner by the light of their fire, assisted by the stars, 
for the moon had not yet risen. But the road to the mouth 
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is very easy to find, especially when men are hungry. 
They all four soon finished a most excellent meal. Then 
the fragments of the repast were handed over to Lion — 
Frank declared he ought to have been called to the 
chair, and his health drunk with all the honours — and 
arrangements were made for the night. Some of the 
shrubs which Nick had collected, and which had not 
been used for the fire, made very comfortable beds. 
These were spread inside one of the largest caverns, 
though not before Nick had carefully examined its 
recesses by the help of a blazing log, to make sure that 
they contained no venomous reptiles. Lion stretched 
himself out to sleep at the entrance of the cave ; and it 
was considered that his instinct might be trusted to warn 
them against the approach of danger, without additional 
precautions. In a few minutes they were all sound 
asleep. 

They might have slept for perhaps three hours, when 
Frank, whose slumbers were unusually light, was roused 
by a low growl close to him. Looking round, he saw 
Lion standing in the entrance of the cave over the 
remains of the steinbok, only a part of which had been 
eaten. Frank remembered that the carcass had been 
left at some little distance firom their sleeping-place ; and 
the dog, therefore, must have dragged it to its present 
place. Something unusual must have occurred to make 
him do this ; and besides, the attitude of the animal, his 
hair bristling, his chest advanced, his muscles stretched 
to their full tension, and the fierce glare in his eye 
showed plainly enough that he beheld some formidable 
enemy. 
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• 
lives would be imperilled. He stooped noiselessly, and 
picked up the nearest gun, which chanced by good 
fortune to be Captain Renton's rifle. Frank was a steady 
shot, as the reader has already been told; but he had 
never fired at a mark like this. He recalled, on the 
instant, what he had heard Mr. Lavie say that the only 
spots in a wild animal's body in which a bullet could be 
lodged with the certainty of causing instant death, were 
the ear, the eye, and immediately behind the shoulder, 
where there was a direct passage to the heart It was 
impossible to aim at either ear or shoulder in the present 
instance, as the animal was standing directly facing him. 
The eye, therefore, which flashed large and yellow upon 
him in the broad glare of the moonlight^he eye must 
be his mark. He raised the rifle and brought it down 
to the level of his eye, drawing trigger the moment he 
had done so. It was well for him that his aim was true, 
and his hand steady. As the barrel dropped to its place, 
the metal flashed in the moonbeam, and its glitter 
seemed to rouse the creature from its momentary torpor. 
It rose into the air at the very moment at which the bullet 
struck it, and if the latter had not been aimed with the 
most perfect accuracy, there would have been an end of 
the mastiff", and probably of his master also. But the 
shot passed directly through the eyeball, and lodged in 
the brain, causing instantaneous death. The muscular 
power communicated to the limbs failed even before the 
leap was accomplished. A furious roar burst from the 
king of the forest as he felt the wound, but it died off" 
abruptly, and the vast carcass fell, a lifeless mass, within 
two feet of the entrance of the cavern. 



CHAPTER VI. 

A SECOND VISITOR — NICK's CLUB — A HALT — A MYSTE- 
RIOUS CRY — A NEW MODE OF IMPRISONMENT. 




HE noise of the gun, and the dying roar of 
the lion, roused the whole party from their 
slumbers ; and in another minute they were 
Standing round the fallen monster, eagerly 
asking for information. 

" You did that well, Frank," said the surgeon, after 
carefully examining the wound ; " just in the right place, 
and at the right moment Half an inch either way, or 
ten seconds later, and there would have been a very 
different story to tell. You'll be a mighty hunter one of 
these days, I expect It's very few who have made their 
debut with a shot like this. But we must make sure that 
there are no more of them about It's strange that I 
should have forgotten the likelihood of beasts coming 
down at night to drink, or the risk there would be of an 
encounter between them and Lion. Get in, you old 
rogue," he continued, giving the dog a playful kick in the 
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ribs, and driving him inside the cave, where he secured 
him to a large fragment of rock. " You don't know what 
an escape youVe had. You are ready enough to fight, 
I don't doubt, but *cave cui incurras,' as the Latin 
grammar says, Master Lion ; a single blow of that brute's 
paw would have been enough to break a horse's back, let 
alone a dog's. There, stand in the entrance with your 
gun, Nick, and keep a sharp look out, while we go to 
examine the well." 

The lads took their gims, and the three making a 
considerable detour to the left, cautiously ascended the 
rocks, until they gained a higher shelf than that in which 
the well was situated, and then looked over. The moon 
had by this time begun to set, and the steep summit of 
the crags behind them intercepted its light, throwing the 
shelf into deep shadow. A dark mass was indistinctly 
visible, lying immediately on the edge of the well, partly 
indeed protruding over it 

"That's the lioness drinking," whispered Frank. 
"She has most likely followed her lord to the water, 
and has only just arrived here." 

" Most likely," answered the doctor in the same 
cautious tone, " but don't fire. You can't see her plain 
enough to take a sure aim at her, and a mere wound 
would only enrage her. Leave her to me. As soon as 
she has done drinking, she'll get up, and then we shall 
have a clear sight of her." 

They waited patiently for several minutes. It became 
evident that the animal was not, as they had supposed, 
drinking, but was either asleep or refreshing herself with 
the cool air, which the close proximity of the water pro- 
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duced. In either case it was impossible to conjecture how 
long she might retain her present attitude. " Let drop 
a stone upon her, Ernest," whispered the doctor. " That 
will put her up. I have my rifle all ready." 

Warley looked round him. There was no stone near 
at hand, but he detached his shot-flask from his belt and 
threw it with a skilful aim, striking the lioness on the 
flank. She instantly sprang to her feet ; but just as Ernest 
discharged his missile there came a dense cloud over the 
moon, and the figure of the animal was lost to sight. 
Before the cloud could quite pass away again, the lioness 
gave vent to a low savage roar. She had caught sight, 
notwithstanding the darkness, of the carcass below, and 
sprang down to examine it. 

" I wonder how Nick will get on with her?" exclaimed 
Frank. " He's no great shot. I think we had better go 
down to the rescue. Just hold my gun, Ernest, while 
I slip down." 

Handing his rifle to his companion, he slid down the 
projecting face of the precipice, feet first, and then called 
to Warley to lower his weapon after him. Mr. Lavie 
reached the shelf almost at the same moment, and both 
pressed forward with some anxiety to see what was 
passing below. The spectacle they beheld would have 
been extremely ludicrous, if it had not been still more 
alarming. 

Forgetting or disregarding Lavie's directions, Gilbert 
had laid aside his gun as soon as his companions left 
him, and had gone to make an examination of the lion — ^an 
animal which he had never before seen. He was greatlj 
struck by the enormous size and vast strength of 
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creature, and stoodYor a few moments considering whether 
he might not be able to carry away some souvenir of the 
adventure. A lock of his shaggy mane, or one of his 
huge teeth, were the first mementos which suggested 
themselves to him. It would be difficult, however, to 
obtain one of the last-named articles — that is without the 
help of certain tools which they had not in their posses- 
sion. No, it must be a lock of the gentleman's hair, 
which could be easily enough to procure, and equally 
easy to preserve, though the keepsake would be some- 
what cumbrous. He picked up the knife, which Frank 
had left on a slab of stone near the entrance of the cave, 
and proceeded to choose the place whence the ringlet 
was to be cut. Suddenly it occurred to him that the tuft 
at the extremity of the tail would be extremely suitable 
for the purpose ; or why, by the way, should he not retain 
the entire tail ? Mr. Lavie had been telling them, only 
that evening, of the practice adopted by the Bushmen of 
wearing a belt round the waist, by which the pangs of 
hunger were considerably mitigated. To judge by what 
happened yesterday, such a belt might be extremely 
serviceable, and the skin of the lion's tail would make 
a famous belt At all events there could be no harm in 
cutting the tail off; and this he effected easily enough by 
the aid of Mr. Lavie's hatchet He was still engaged in 
examining his treasure by the imperfect light, when a 
whirling noise was heard over head, and a large object 
of some kind dropped within a few feet of him. 

A good deal startled, Nick let fall the hatchet and 
grasping the upper end of the tail with both hands, 
Whirled it, like a flail round his head. At the same 
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moment the moon again broke out, and he perceived 
that his new companion was a large lioness, whose 
fierce growls were evidently the preliminary to a still 
fiercer assault. Nick gave himself up for dead ; and if * 
the attention of the animal had in the first instance been 
directed to him, there would indeed have been but small 
hope of escape for him. But the lioness had scented the 
dead body, and she proceeded to examine it all over, 
sniffing the tainted air, and uttering every now and then 
a low howl, like a mourning cry. Nick would have re- 
treated to the cover of the cavern, but a feeling of 
fascination held him to the spot ; and he continued to 
swing the tail right and left, apparently hardly conscious 
of what he was doing. Presently, the mood of the lioness 
seemed to change, and the notion to occur to her of 
taking vengeance for the ruthless slaughter of her mate. • 
She glared fiercely at Nick, and gave vent to a low roar. 
She would, in fact, have instantly sprung upon him, but 
that the whirl of the tail immediately in front of her nose, 
dazed and bewildered her for the moment, and kept her 
at bay. This could not, however, have lasted, and Nick's 
career would soon have been run, if rescue had not been 
at hand. But at this moment the crack of the doctor's 
rifle was heard, and the brute, shot through the heart, 
rolled over in the death struggle. 

" Bravo, Nick," exclaimed Lavie, as he leaped down 
from the rock. "Hercules himself never wielded his 
club more valiantly, than you did the lion's tail. I was 
sorry to keep you so long in suspense, but the beast 
persistently kept her back towards me, till just the 
moment when I fired. If I had only wounded her, she 
would have sprung on you all the same." 
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"All right, doctor," said Nick ; " you couldn't do 
more than bring me off with a whole skin. And it's 
more than I deserve, too, for I didn't obey orders." 

" Well, now I suppose we may go back to bed?" sug- 
gested Frank. " It's not much past midnight, and I 
feel as if I wanted plenty more sleep before morning. 
I don't fancy we shall have many more visitors to-night." 

" No," said the doctor, " we may sleep soundly now. 
Animals don't often go near a fountain where they have 
seen lions drinking. Indeed, the shots which have been 
fired would probably be enough to keep them away. 
Let us turn in again, by all means." 

His prognostications were fulfilled. There was no 
further disturbance that night, and when the travellers 
awoke on the following morning, they were in high 
health and spirits. 

"Do you intend to take the same track which we 
were following up yesterday, Charles ? " asked Warley, as 
they sat at breakfast, " or have you altered your mind 
about it ? " 

" I see no reason for changing it," replied the 
surgeon. " I am sure the river, which Vangelt told me 
of, cannot be above fifteen miles off at the outside, and 
when we are once there, it is all, comparatively speaking, 
plain sailing. I don't know how far this kind of country 
may last, but I feel sure it cannot be for any great 
distance. Notwithstanding yesterday's experience, I 
don't advise oiir taking water with us, or anything but 
a few slices of meat. I am persuaded that we shall not 
suffer a second time, as we did yesterday ; and carrying 
water always hampers travellers terribly." 
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All readily gave their assent to his suggestions, and 
before six o'clock the travellers were again in motion. 
They journeyed on for several miles, the bare rocks and 
sand still continuing the main features of the landscape : 
but about twelve o'clock their eyes were relieved by 
the appearance of wooded slopes in the distance. Pre- 
sently they came to a small pool, surrounded by a grove 
of oomahaamas and acacias, among the branches of which 
they noticed a quantity of grey-crested parrots, which 
kept up an incessant screaming, from the moment the 
travellers came in sight to that of their departure. 

" Here's a good place for a halt," suggested Ernest. 
"This shade is most refreshing, and the water seems 
clear and cool." 

" I am quite of your mind, Ernest," said Nick, fling- 
ing himself at full length on the grass at the edge of the 
pool. "Exhausted nature can't go further without a 
respite. Now, if any one would be so good as to shoot 
two or three of those parrots, that are actually crying 

out to be shot, they would make a famous What are 

you up to now, man ? " he added sharply, as he felt a 
sudden blow on his shin. "You would do well to take 
care what you are doing." 

" You would do well to take care," retorted Warley. 
"Do you see what was crawling up your leg?" He 
held up, as he spoke, a dead snake about eighteen inches 
long, with a curious-looking horn on either side of its 
head. " If I hadn't hit him on the neck the moment 
I saw him, he'd have bitten your hand to a certainty. 
He was making straight for it." 

" A snake ! " cried Nick, starting up in horror. " So 
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there is, I declare. The nasty brute ! I don't know 
whether it is venomous or not, but I'm much obliged, 
even if it isn't. They are not nice things up a fellow's 
leg ! " 

" Hand him over here," said Charles Lavie. " Oh 
aye, I know this fellow. He is called the cerastes, and 
is venomous, I believe, though not one of the worst 
kinds of poisonous snakes. You are well out of it, 
Nick, I can tell you, and must look more carefully about 
you in this country before you sit down in a place like 
this. Some of the reptiles are so nearly the colour of 
the ground, or the trees, that even an old stager may be 
taken in." 

" Are there any large pythons in these parts ? " asked 
Warley. " I've heard two quite different accounts. One 
says that they are never found so far south as this ; the 
other, that they are to be met with thirty or forty feet 
long, and as thick round as a stout man. What is the 
truth of the matter ? " 

"Well, the truth is something between the two, 
I believe, as is generally the case," said the surgeon. 
"They are certainly not common in Southern Africa, 
since people who have lived here all their lives have 
never seen one. But now and then they are to be met 
with. I know persons who have seen serpents' skins 
thirty feet long in the possession of natives ; and one 
case I heard of, in which a skin was exhibited fully 
ten feet longer than that." 

" Are they difficult to kill ? " asked Frank. 

" Not if you bide your time," said Lavie* " If you 
come upon them when they are hungry, they — the 
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larger ones, that is — ^are more than a match for even 
the strongest men : and unless they are approached un- 
awares, and wounded, so as to destroy their muscular 
power, a struggle with them would be most dangerous. 
But after they have gorged their prey, they are killed 
as easily as so many sheep — more easily in fact, for they 
are quite torpid." 

" What are the worst snakes found in these parts ? " 
inquired Gilbert. 

" The cobra and the puff adder, I should say," re- 
turned the surgeon. " The first will spring at you as if 
it was discharged out of some engine, and with such 
force, that if it fails to strike its mark it will overshoot 
the spot by several feet The natives call it the hair- 
serpent, and are in great terror of it. If no sufficient 
remedy is applied, its bite will cause death in less than 
an hour." 

"Zr there any sufficient remedy?" rejoined Nick. 
" I thought there was no cure." 

" It's not so bad as that, Nick. There are remedies 
for most bites — the cobra's for instance. There is a root 
which the mangoust always eats, when it feels itself bitten 
by a cobra, and which is, so far as is known, a complete 
cure. Eau de luce and sweet milk are generally given 
in this country for a snake's bite, and the natives have 
beans and serpent stones, which, it is said, effect a cure. 
But the best thing to do — what I should have done in 
your case, Nick, if you had been bitten — is, first to 
fasten a ligature as tight as possible above the wounded 
part, and then cauterize or cut away the injured flesh. 
Snakes' bites are nasty things in these hot countries, and 
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one can't be too careful. But come, it is time we move 
on again. We ought to reach the river banks early in the 
afternoon." 

They recommenced their march accordingly, and 
had proceeded half a mile or so further, when Frank 
suddenly called upon them to stop. 

" What can that noise be ? " he said. " I have heard 
it two or three times in the course of the last few minutes. 
It doesn't sound like the cry of a bird, or beast either. 
And yet I suppose it must be." 

" I didn't hear anything," said Gilbert. 

" Nor I," added Warley. " But my hearing is not 
nearly as good as Frank's. I've often noticed that." 

" Let us stop and listen," suggested Charles. 

They all stood still, intently listening. Presently a 
faint sound was wafted to them, apparently from a great 
distance — from the edge of the sandy desert, they fancied, 
which was still visible beyond the wooded tracts. 

" No," said Charles, when the sound had been twice 
repeated, " that is not the cry of any animal, with which 
I am acquainted. It sounds more hke a human voice 
than anything else. If it was at all likely that there was 
any other party of travellers in these parts, I should 
think they were hailing us. But nothing can be more 
improbable than that." 

" Still it is possible," urged Warley, " and they may 
be in want of our help. Ought we not to go and find 
out the truth ? " 

" I think you are right, Ernest," said Frank. 

"Well, I don't know," urged Gilbert, nervously. 
** I've heard all sorts of stories of voices being heard in 
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the deserts, enticing people to their destruction, and it 
may be some ruse of the savages about here, who want 
to get us into their hands, to possess themselves of our 
guns. What do you say, doctor ? " 

"Why, as for the voices, Nick, IVe heard the stories 
you speak of, which have been told chiefly by persons 
who had lost their way and were nearly dead from cold 
and hunger. Under such circumstances, when people's 
nerves and senses begin to fail them, they fancy all sorts 
of strange things. No doubt, too, there are all sorts of 
^acoustic deceptions in these wild regions, as there are 
optical delusions ; but I don't think we four — all of us in 
sound health — ^are likely to be so deceived " 

" But how about the savages, doctor ? " interposed 
Nick, anxiously. 

" Well, if these were the backwoods of America, and 
we had the Red Indians to deal with, there would be a 
good deal in your suggestion. But neither the Hot- 
tentots nor the Bushmen are given to stratagems of this 
kind. However, we'll move warily, and if any treachery 
is designed, we shall be pretty sure to baflle it" 

They turned off in the direction whence the cry had 
come, keeping to the open ground, and giving a wide 
berth to any clump of trees or underwood which might 
harbour an enemy. Every now and then they paused 
to listen for the sound, which was regularly repeated, at 
intervals apparently of two or three minutes, and grew 
more distinct as they advanced It was now certain that 
the cry was human, and sounded like that of a full-grown 
man. 

" We are getting a good deal nearer," obs 
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Warley, as they passed the last patch of trees, and 
entered once more the sandy wilderness. " I should say 
we must be almost close, only I don't see any place 
where the person who is crying out in this manner can 
be hidden." 

" It comes from that heap of stones there," exclaimed 
Frank, "that heap to the left, I mean — about two hun- 
dred yards further on." 

"I see the stones, Frank, plain enough," said Mr. 
Lavie, " but a man couldn't be hidden among them. You 
call it a heap of stones, but there is no heap. There is 
not so much as one lying upon another." 

"Nevertheless the cry comes from there," said 
Warley ; " I heard it the last time quite plainly. Let us 
go up and see." 

They cautiously approached the spot in question, 
where there were about thirty or forty moderate-sized 
stones scattered on the plain. As they advanced the 
mysterious call was again heard. 

" I see who it is thafs making it," shouted Wilmore. 
" It's a fellow whose head is just above ground. I took 
his head for a black stone, with a lot of moss growing on 
it But now I can see that it is a head, though the 
features are turned away from us." 

They hurried up, and found that Frank was right. 
The stones were l5nng round what seemed to have been 
a dry well. In this a man had been buried up to his 
neck, the chin being just above the level of the ground. 
It did not appear that he was conscious of their approach ; 
for at the interval of every two or three minutes he con- 
tinued to give vent to the shrill monotonous cry, which 
had attracted, their attention. 
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" What in the world can this mean ! " exclaimed 
Nick. "The fellow can't have tumbled into the well, 
and the stones have fallen in after him, I suppose ? " 

" Is it some penance, do you think, that he is under- 
going ? " suggested Warley. 

" Or a punishment for a crime he has committed ? " 
said Wilmore. 

" It may be a punishment for some offence," said Mr. 
Lavie, " though I never heard of the Hottentots punish- 
ing their people in that way, and the man is plainly a 
Hottentot As for anything else, of course it is quite 
impossible that he can have got jammed up in this way 
by accident; and the Hottentots know nothing of 
penances. Such a thing has never been heard of among 
them. But the first thing is to get the poor fellow out 
and give him something to restore him ; for he is half 
dead with thirst and exposure to the sun, and does not 
seem conscious of what is passing." 

They fell to with a will, and had soon so far released 
the captive, that he was able to draw his breath freely 
and swallow a little brandy, which Mr. Lavie poured on 
his tongue. He then opened his eyes for a moment, 
gazing with the utmost bewilderment and wonder on the 
dress and appearance of the figures round him ; and 
then closed them again with a low groan. 

"They meant this — the beggars that holed him in 
after this fashion," observed Frank. "The stones are 
fitted round him as carefully as though they had been 
building a wall And, look ! the poor wretch's arms are 
fastened by a thong to his sides. What brutes ! Hand 
us the knife, Nick, and I'll cut them. How tough they 
are ! " 
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It needed a strong hand and a sharp blade to sever 
the stout thongs, which on subsequent examination 
were found to consist of rhinoceros hide. But when his 
arms were at length free, the man made no effort to use 
them. It was evident that they were so benumbed by 
the forced restraint in which they had so long been 
kept, that he had lost all power over them. They were 
obliged to continue to remove the stones, until his feet 
wefe completely released, before he could be extricated 
from the hole ; and when this was effected, it was only 
by the joint strength of the four Englishmen, the 
Hottentot himself being unable to render any assistance. 

He was now carried to the shade of the nearest trees ; 
Nick ran back to their recent resting-place, and retiuned 
with the iron pot full of water, while Warley and Wilmore, 
under the surgeon's direction, chafed his limbs. By the 
time of Gilbert's return their efforts had been successful. 
The sufferer once more opened his eyes, and making 
signs that the water should be handed to him, drank a 
long and refreshing draught 

" He'll do now," observed Nick, as he witnessed this 
feat "There's no more fear for his health after that. 
But I should like to know who he is, and how he came 
there. I say, blacky, what may your name happen to be, 
and how did you come to be boxed up after that fashion, 
like a chimney-sweep stuck in a narrow flue ? " 

To the astonishment of the whole party, Nick's 
question was answered. 

"Omatoko my name. Tank Englishman much for 
pull him out Omatoko soon die, if they not come. 
Bushmen bury Omatoko one, two day ago. Good men, 
give Omatoko food, or he die now." 
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ICK Started back at the unexpected reply. 
"Who'd have thought that?" he exclaimed. 
" I should just as soon have expected to 
have heard Lion talk English." 
"Well, it wasn't very good English," remarked 
Warley, " but it was as much to the purpose as if he had 
been Lindley Murray himself, I suppose the first thing 
is to comply with his request. I have got a biscuit in 
my pocket, which I brought away from the boat. I 
dare say he can eat that" 

" Not a doubt of it," said Nick ; " and I guess he'll 
soon dispose of this slice of steinbok too. The worst 
of it is, that I had meant it for my own supper. But one 
can't let the poor wretch starve." 

" We'll all contribute something," said the doctor, 
" and make him out a sufficient supper, I have no doubt 
He mustn't eat very much at a time. But the first th 
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is to carry him to some sheltered place, where we ca;n 
make him up a comfortable bed. He must have a long 
rest before he will be good for anything." 

" Carry him, hey ! " cried Nick doubtfully, as he 
contemplated the prostrate figure of the Hottentot ; 
who, for one of his race, was unusually tall and large of 
frame. " How are we to do that, I wonder ? He weighs 
twelve stone, I'll go bail for it, if he weighs an 
ounce, and we don't happen to have a horse and cart 
convenient." 

" We can manage it easily enough," was the answer ; 
" our gims and these thongs will make a very tolerable 
stretcher. Draw the charges first, though. It wouldn't 
be safe to carry the guns loaded." 

Ernest complied, and then the doctor set about the 
construction of his litter. He first fastened a rifle and a 
gun together, reversing the direction of the barrels, so as 
to form a kind of staff out of them, about six feet long, 
with the stocks at the two ends. The other rifle and 
gun were then secured after the same manner, and thus 
the poles of the stretcher were formed. They were then 
tied together, about two feet apart from one another, by 
half a dozen thongs. The machine was now placed on 
the ground, and the Hottentot laid on the thongs. 
Then the stocks at one end were raised, and laid on the 
doctor's shoulders, who bent on one knee and stooped 
as near to the ground as he could. The other two ends 
were next placed in like fashion on the shoulders of 
Ernest who had put himself into the like attitude. 
Frank and Nick now took their stations in the middle of 
the litter, each placing one shoulder under the pole. 
Then Lavie gave the word and they all rose together. 
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" Capitally managed ! " exclaimed the doctor ap- 
provingly. " Now step all together, and we'll have him 
under the shelter of the trees in less' than a quarter of an 
hour." 

They moved off, walking quickly and steadily, and 
in less than the time named by Lavie, approached the 
friendly cover of the thicket. As they came near, a 
steinbok which had been feeding apparently under a tree, 
bounded out of the covert, passing within twenty yards 
of them.'^ 

" Alas ! alas ! " exclaimed Nick, " there goes our 
supper that should have been ! That is the worst of 
doing a good action ! One is sure to be punished 
for it!" . 

" Well, Nick, I don't know about that," said Warley. 
" If we hadn't gone to look after the Hottentot, I don't 
think we should have seen anything of the steinbok. He 
wouldn't have come an)rwhere near us, I expect," 

" No, you may be sure of that," observed the doctor, 
as they lowered their burden to the ground, and laid him 
on some soft grass under the shade of a large mimosa. 
"And what is more, I doubt whether our good action 
will not be rewarded in this instance. Look here, the 
steinbok was feeding on this melon, when we startled 
him. See the marks of his teeth, and here are the stalks 
of one or two others which he has eaten. I noticed these 
melons as I went by, but I was afraid to meddle with 
them, as I had never seen any exactly like them, and 
some melons in this country are more or less poisonous. 
But the steinbok wouldn't have eaten them if they 
hadn't been wholesome food, and so we may venture on 
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them too. I have no doubt we shall find them very 
refreshing." 

Frank and Nick accordingly began pulling them up, 
while the surgeon applied himself to the restoration of 
his patient, who was still lying in a half-conscious state. 
But the cool air and soft bed, together with the restora- 
tives, which from time to time were applied, presently 
brought him round, and he was able to eat as much food 
as was judged good for him. After partaking of this and 
another draught of cold water, he fell into a sound sleep, 
which seemed likely to last for several hours. 

"It is still early in the afternoon," remarked the 
doctor, as they sat down to their dinner of steinbok and 
melons, the latter of which proved most delicious ; " it is 
still quite early, and I don't suppose we can have gone 
more than a dozen miles since breakfast. Nevertheless, I 
think we must remain here. This poor fellow isn't well 
enough to be left yet, though he may be to-morrow 
morning." 

" No, we can't leave the poor wretch," said Warley, 
" particularly after what he told us about the Bushmen. 
They may be lurking about somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood, and may pounce upon him again, and he wouldn't 
be able to escape them in his present weak state." 

' " Eh, what ! " exclaimed Gilbert, jumping up in great 
alarm at this suggestion. " The Bushmen lurking about ! 
The bloodthirsty savages ! The)r'll be seizing us and 
burying us up to the chin perhaps, and then making 
a cockshy of our heads ! Are the guns loaded again, 
Frank ? " 

" Long ago, Nick," was the answer. " Ernest loaded 
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them, while you and I were gathering melons. I saw 
him doing it, and I don't think the Bushmen are very 
likely to trouble us. They have a most wholesome terror 
of European weapons, and more particularly of firearms, 
if all that I have heard is true. I think we had better try 
if we can't kill one or two of these grey parrots, as you 
yourself, if I don't mistake, were suggesting, just before 
the snake showed itself." 

" I have no objection, Frank," returned Nick, some- 
what reassured. " To be sure these Bushmen can't very 
well be as bad as the snakes ; and if one makes up one's 
mind not to trouble one's self about the one, one need 
not trouble one's self about the other." 

" All right, Nick," said Wilmore. " Now then, about 
these parrots. They're very shy chaps, and will keep 
out of shot, if they can; and lye mustn't throw away 
powder by firing, unless with a pretty safe prospect of 
bringing one down. I think I'll creep round, and hide 
behind that big trunk yonder. Then you shy a stone up 
into the tree in which they are sitting, and the)r'll most 
probably fly out into the open, and give me a good shot." 

Wilmore and Gilbert conducted their joint manoeuvres 
with so much skill, that before supper-time, half a dozen 
good-sized parrots had been bagged, and their flesh when 
boiled was pronounced by all to be excellent. After 
supper the doctor informed the party that Omatoko, as 
he called himself, had now quite recovered his senses, 
and had held a long conversation with him; the par- 
ticulars of which he was ready to communicate, if they 
wished to hear it. 

" Hear it ? to be sure we do," said Nick. " I've been 
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longing to leam all about it, and if I had had any idea 
that he would have been able to talk, I shouldn't have 
gone out parrot shooting." 

"You wouldn't have understood what he said," ob- 
served Lavie. " He told his story in Dutch. His know- 
ledge of English was very small when he came to try it. 
He says he belonged to a tribe that formerly lived a good 
way to the south of this — not far from the mouth of the 
Gariep, I fancy, from his description. There were a good 
many farms belonging to Dutch owners in the neighbour- 
hood; but Omatoko's was a powerful tribe, and they seem 
for a good many years to have lived unmolested by their 
European neighbours. But about fourteen or fifteen 
years ago, some Englishmen — traders probably sent by 
some commercial house — landed near their village, and 
offered them more liberal terms for their skins and ivory 
than the Dutch had allowed. Finding the trade profit- 
able, the English returned in the following year, and by- 
and-by ran up a few huts, where they carried on what 
promised to be a very lucrative business. It was from 
them that Omatoko picked up the few words of English 
which he knows, and he appears to have contracted a 
great liking for them." 

"Of course he did," said Frank, "old England against 
the world ! " 

"With all my heart, Frank," rejoined the doctor, 
" only the English are not always remarkable for making 
themselves popular. Well, the trade went on increasing, 
until it roused the jealousy of the Dutch. They didn't 
fancy not being able to buy hides and tusks at the old 
prices, and besides, were jealous of the English attempting 
to settle in the country." 
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" Aye, to be sure," said Warley, " the time you speak 
of must have been a year or two before the conquest of 
the colony by our troops." 

"Just so, Ernest, and for some years previously to 
that there had been a feeling of uneasiness in the colony, 
that the English were meditating some attempt upon 
them. That is one of the things that induces me to 
believe the Hottentot's story. Well, the Dutch in the 
fourth year after the appearance of the strangers, got 
together what they call a commando in these parts " 

"I know what that is," interposed Wilmore. "I 
heard my uncle talking about it with some of the pas- 
sengers. They get all the Dutchmen in the neighbour- 
hood together, as well as some troops from the govern- 
ment, and make a raid on some unlucky Hottentot 
village — ^kill all the men, make slaves of the women and 
children, seize the cattle and goods of the natives, and 
biun the houses." 

" That's what you call a clean sweep," observed Nick. 

"Yes, no doubt But it's shockingly cruel and 
wicked," exclaimed Warley. " I should think you must 
be overstating the matter, Frank." 

" I am afraid he is not," said Lavie. " That is very 
much what they were wont to do at commandos, as I 
had good grounds for knowing while I was living at Cape 
Town. They had a great deal of provocation, no doubt. 
The boors' cattle was continually being stolen, and could 
very seldom be recovered. And it was next to impos- 
sible to prove the theft against any tribe in par- 
ticular " 

" But that would not justify them in burning and 
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shooting right and left, iiithout any inquiry," rejoined 
Warley. " I could not have believed that any Christian 
people " 

" Well, Ernest, I am inclined to go a long way with 
you on this subject, though I differ somewhat," said the 
doctor, " but we have no time to discuss it now. Well, 
the Dutch commando attacked Omatoko's viQage by 
night and burnt it, as Frank sa}'s, to the ground. 
Probably all the other results of which he spoke would 
have ensued, if the English had not heard the firing, and 
come up to the rescue." 

"I hope they peppered the Dutchmen properly," 
cried Nick. 

" Well, they seem to have made a good fight of it ; 
but the Dutchmen were ten to one, and the Hottentots 
very little good. The upshot was that a large part of the 
tribe escaped, and the rest, together with the survivors of 
the English, surrendered themselves at discretion. Oma- 
toko was one of those made prisoners, and he was for 
eight years in the service of a boor. He was pretty well 
treated ; for the colony was all that time in the hands of 
the English, and they wouldn't allow any cruelties to be 
exercised against the slaves. But tvvo years ago the 
Cape was given back to the Dutch, and they began the 
old system again as soon as they were in possession. 
Omatoko and one or two others made their escape some 
twelve months ago ; and he went back to his tribe, who 
are living, he says, at no great distance from this. The 
Dutch, he declares, have been tr>nng to seize or kill him 
ever since " 

" \Vhew ! " exclaimed Nick. " What, did those Dutch 
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beggars bury him in the well after that fashion, then? 
Well, I always thought the Dutch to be brutes, but I 
never could have believed " 

"Stop that, Nick," interposed Frank. "Have you 
forgotten that the Hottentot himself told us that it was 
the Bushmen who buried him ? " 

"Oh, aye, to be sure, I had forgotten that," said 
Gilbert " Go on, doctor. Did the Dutch send a com- 
mando after him ? " 

"Omatoko says that the Dutch had given up their 
system of commandos for several years, and could not 
easily organize them again, but they employed the Bush- 
men to seize any of the fugitives, and paid a large price 
for every one brought in." 

" But if that is true, what made the Bushmen bury 
Omatoko in that way, instead of canying him to the 
Dutch to claim the reward ? " asked Warley. " I must 
say, Charles, that sounds very suspicious." 

" So it did to me, Ernest," said Charles ; " but the 
Hottentot answered me, readily enough, that the Dutch 
, would have paid the same sum for a runaway's head, as 
they would if he had been brought to them alive. He 
declared that the Bushmen hated him, for having re- 
peatedly escaped them, and for having several times 
requited their outrages in kind. He said they meant to 
have left him in the well, to die of cold and hunger ; 
after which they would have cut off his head and carried 
it to the nearest Dutch village." 

" Well, that might be true, I suppose," said Wilmore* 

" Yes, I think so. The story hung well together. I 
could detect no flaw in it" 

H 
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" Did you ask him whether he would act as our guide 
to Cape Town ? " inquired Ernest. 

" Yes, and he said he would ; but we could not go 
the way I had proposed, along the course of the Great 
Fish or Koanquip rivers. He knew them both perfectly, 
so he affirmed; but neither route would be safe. We 
must go still further eastward — into the Kalahari in fact 
— he told me." 

" What is the Kalahari ? " asked Frank. 

" A vast sea of sand," said Lavie, " extending for more 
than four hundred miles, from the borders of Namaqua- 
land to the country of the Bechuanas. There is not, so 
far as I know, a single river, lake, or even fountain, to be 
found in the whole region." 

"What on earth are we to go there for?" cried 
Gilbert. "We should soon die of hunger or thirst, or 
heat!" 

"Well no, not that," said the surgeon. "A great 
part of the sand is covered with dense scrub, which 
affords something like shade, and though there is neither 
river nor pool, yet if you dig down a few feet you will 
generally find a supply of water. Life may be sustained 
there ; indeed, tribes of Bushmen and Bechuanas are to 
be found in most parts of it But I should think it was 
the most miserable dwelling-place to be found on the face 
of the earth." 

"Well, then, why are we to go there?" repeated 
Nick, irritably. 

" Omatoko says it will not be safe, for the present 
at all events, to journey southward. It seems that the 
Dutch are expecting a new attempt of our countrymen to 
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seize the colony, and their fear and anger are so greatly 
roused, that they would certainly imprison, and probably 
kill, any Englishman who at the present juncture fell into 
their hands. I really think he is likely to be right in 
what he says. When I left England two months ago, 
there was a good deal of talk about taking possession of 
the Cape Colony again." 

" But granting that we must not venture south, why 
need we bury ourselves in a sandy desert?" persisted 
Gilbert 

"Omatoko proposes to take us some distance into 
Kalahari, because his tribe is at present living there. 
When they were driven by the Dutch from their own 
homes, they retired some few miles into the desert and 
built a new village, where they have been living ever 
since. He promises us a friendly welcome from his 
tribe, and advises us to remain with them until we can 
learn what is the precise state of things between the 
English and Dutch. If no attack is made by our 
government, the hostile feeling will gradually subside, and 
we may safely pursue our way as at first proposed. If 
an attack is made, and the colony again taken possession 
of by the British arms, we can travel to Cape Town, 
though it would be wise to follow a different route. 
That is the substance of what Omatoko advises." 

" And you are inclined to trust him, Charles ? " said 
Warley, interrogatively. 

" I am in two minds about it," replied Charles. " Part 
of what he says I know to be true, and everything is con- 
sistent with truth. Still his anxiety to get back to his 
own tribe is suspicious. He has let fall, unconsciously, 
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some hints of his burning desire to be avenged forthwith 
on the enemies who had so nearly put him to a cruel 
death ; and if he were to conduct us to Cape Town, he 
would have to put off the gratification of his revenge for 
many months at the least ; and perhaps before his return, 
the tribe he longs to punish will have moved hundreds of 
miles away." 

" And what do you advise that we should do ? " 
" I am inclined to follow his suggestions. If his tale 
is true, we should be running into the face of the most 
imminent peril by following the route I had marked out 
And even if it is false, we shall probably not be delayed 
very long at the Hottentot village. His measures will be 
taken, I doubt not, promptly enough, and then he will be 
at liberty to attend to oiu: affairs." 

" You think, in fact, that he really means fiiendly by 
us, though he may care more for his revenge than our 



convenience." 



" Just so, Ernest His gratitude is, I believe, quite 



sincere." 



" Then I agree with you that we had better do as you 
advise. What do you two say ? " 

" I am of your opinion," said Wilmore. 

" And I don't see what else is to be done," added 
Gilbert 

"Thafs agreed, then," said Lavie. "And now, there 
is another thing. He says it won't be safe for us to sleep 
under these trees, even though we light a fire, and keep 

nit seems that the neighbourhood abounds 
prey. Indeed, if Omatoko is to be 
mid be a considerable risk of our being 
on or tiger " 
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" Tiger ! " repeated Waxley. " There axe no tigers in 
this country surely." 

" Not the animal strictly called the tiger," returned 
the surgeon ; " that is not found in South Africa at all, 
or indeed anywhere, I believe, except in Bengal The 
beast they name the tiger here, is the leopard ; but he is 
quite fierce and savage enough. I should observe that 
the leopard is not the only animal miscalled in this 
country. They talk of the wild horse, the camel, and 
the wolf, as abounding here. But none of these are to 
be found. What they mean are properly the zebra, the 
giraffe, and the hyena. But to go on, Omatoko says we 
must either keep watch, all of us, with our gims all 
night " 

" I say, bother that," broke in Nick ; " a fellow can't 
do without sleep."" 

" Or else," resumed Charles ; " we must climb into 
trees and sleep there." 

" Well, we can do that," said Frank ; " that is, we four 
can. But how about this Hottentot ? He is in no case to 
climb a tree, I judge, much less to stick in one all night." 

" And how about Lion ? " added Gilbert. " He is a 
worse climber still, I expect." 

" Omatoko advised us to cut down a lot of young 
pines that are growing in a thicket close by, and lay 
them across two of the lower branches of the largest tree 
we can find. There are several acacias of immense size 
about here. A sort of floor will thus be formed, where 
we can all sleep safely. The branches would probably 
be not more than six feet from the ground, so that both 
the Hottentot and Lion might easily be handed up^ 
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"But these leopards can climb, can't they?" sug- 
gested Frank. " We should be safe from lions or rhino- 
ceroses no doubt, but not from leopards, or bears either, 
if there are any about here." 

" I don't think any bears are to be found hereabouts. 
No doubt panthers and leopards can climb trees, but 
remember, they could only get at us by walking along the 
bough on the end of which our platform rests, or by 
dropping down from a higher limb. Lion would be sure 
to rouse us before they could accomplish either feat, and 
they would be easy victims to our rifles." 

"Thafs true," said Wilmore. "Well, then, do you 
three fall to work on the job, while I roast some parrots 
for to-morrow's breakfast." 

They began the task accordingly. The doctor took 
his axe; and in half an hour had cut down a great number 
of stout firs about twenty feet long, and thicker round 
than his arm. These were brought up by Warley and 
laid across two of the lower branches of one of the giants 
of the forest, forming a tolerably flat stage some nine feet 
square. No fastening was required for the firs, their own 
weight and the shape of the branches, which bent slightly 
upwards at the ends, rendering them quite secure. Next, 
armfuls of dry grass and moss were handed up to form 
beds for the party ; and then came the more difficult task 
of hoisting Omatoko to his place. This engaged the 
united strength of the doctor, Warley, and Wilmore 
below, while Nick, standing on the platform, received him 
from their hands. But the strength of the Hottentot was 
in some measure restored, and he was able to render 
some help himself, which greatly facilitated the job. As 
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soon as Omatoko had been consigned to his bed, Lion 
was in like manner passed up ; but he was by no means 
so conformable as his predecessor had been, and if any- 
body but Frank had had charge of his head and shoulders, 
they might have found their undertaking an unpleasant 
one. 

However, in process of time he was got up, and 
secured by a thong to one of the poles in the centre of 
the platform. The guns came next, and lastly their 
owners. It was quite* dark before their arrangements 
were completed, and before ten minutes had elapsed, the 
whole of the party were fast asleep. 
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HE sun was high in the heavens before any 
of the party were roused from their slum- 
bers. Then the doctor was the first to 
wake up, and his thoughts were at once 
turned to his patient. He was pleased to find him in a 
most satisfactory condition. His skin was cool, and 
his pulse, though still low, was steadily recovering its 
tone. As for Frank and Ernest — they had no sooner 
opened their eyes, than they hurried off to the pool, 
which lay two or three hundred yards off, to enjoy a 
refreshing bath. They were followed shortly afterwards 
by Lavie and Omatoko, the latter having contrived to 
descend from his bedchamber by the help of the doctor's 
arm, and to walk, though very slowly, as far as the water- 
side. 

Having completed their ablutions, the lads set about 
ing the breakfast ; which, it was agreed, was to be 
under the shade of the acacias. 
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" I think Omatoko must be mistaken about the wild 
animals," observed Frank. " I slept as sound as a top, 
and so did Lion ; and if there had been any of his 
namesakes about, or tigers either, he would have been 
pretty sure to give us notice." 

" You forget how tired we were, Frank ; Lion as well 
as ourselves," said the doctor. "Unless they made a 
very great uproar we should probably not hear them." 

" What does Omatoko say ? " suggested Warley. 
" Does he think there were wild beasts about ? " 

The Hottentot nodded. " One, two lion," he said, 
pointing to some footprints in the short grass round the 
pool. " One, two lion ; many tigers ; one rhinoceros." 

" Is that the spoor of a lion ? " asked Warley with 
much interest, as he stooped down and examined the 
footprints. " How can you tell it from that of a large 
tiger ? " 

" You may always know the spoor of a lion by the 
marks of the toe-nails," said Lavie; "they turn in, 
whereas those of other feline animals project. Yes, that 
is a lion's spoor, sure enough, and those broad deep 
prints are as plainly those of a rhinoceros, and a pretty 
large one too. And there are plenty of others besides, 
which I am not sure of. Omatoko was certainly right 
It was quite as well that we did not bivouac by this 
pool." 

Breakfast was now announced, and the party gathered 
round the eatables, when it was for the first time noticed 
that Nick was not present 

" I suppose he is still asleep," said the surgeon. 
" I called to him to come and help me to get Omatoko 
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down, but I got nothing but an intelligible growl at first, 
and then a sleepy assurance that he would be sure to be 
in time for breakfast" 

" No, he is not the fellow to miss that," remarked 
Frank. " He must be very sleepy indeed, before he'll 
go without his victuals. Depend upon it he will be here 
in a minute or two." 

Half an hour however passed away, and the meal was 
quite completed, and still no Nick made his appearance. 

"Go, and look after him, Frank," said the doctor, 
" while I consult with Omatoko as to what ought to be 
done next We can't afford to lose time, if it should be 
thought better for us to move." 

Wilmore took up his gim accordingly, and walked off 
towards the tree where they had slept The dense 
foliage almost entirely concealed the staging from sight : 
but as he drew nearer he was sensible of loud chattering 
and gibbering sounds, intermixed occasionally with shrill 
screams, which seemed to come from a great number of 
throats. Wondering what this could mean, he made his 
approach as noiselessly as possible, and climbing up to 
the top of one of the roots, which projected a foot or 
two upwards, he peered cautiously over the edge of the 
platform. A most extraordinary sight greeted him, and 
it was with the greatest difficulty that he restrained him- 
self from bursting into a loud laugh. 

Nick was seated in the middle of the stage, bare- 
headed and without shoes, and was gazing upward with 
a look of mingled alarm and annoyance, which seemed 
to the spectator of the scene irresistibly ludicrous. On 
the boughs immediately over his head, as far up as 
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Frank could descry, a great number of baboons were to 
be seen, leaping from one resting-place to another, with 
hideous grimaces, and keeping up incessant and most 
discordant screams. The grotesqueness of their appear- 
ance was much increased by their having taken pos- 
session of such of Nick's property as they had been 
able to lay their paws on. One wore the blue cloth cap, 
with the leather peak and white edging, which was a 
souvenir of Dr. Staines's establishment. Two more had 
possessed themselves, each of one of his shoes, which 
he had laid aside when he went to sleep; and were 
ttuning them over with an air of grave curiosity, as if to 
discover what their use might be. Another party had 
seized the knapsack, which had been pulled from imder 
Nick's head before he was fully awake. The contents 
had been divided between several old baboons, who had 
turned the various articles to all sort of strange uses. 
One was scratching his ear with Gilbert's pipe ; another 
had thrust its head into a stocking, and appeared to have 
some difficulty in getting it out again ; a third was 
enveloped from head to foot in a cotton shirt, his head 
showing itself just above the collar ; while a fourth was 
examining the contents of the flask, which it had 
contrived partially to open, and was making hideous 
faces over the taste of the gunpowder, of which it had 
swallowed a good spoonful. Nick had fortunately 
awoke in time to prevent the baboons from seizing his 
knife or gun. He now held the latter with a strong grip 
in both hands, and seemed disposed to discharge its 
contents at one of his assailants, if he could only make 
up his mind which to single out for attack. 
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Nick set himself to collect the various articles thus 
restored, and had nearly repossessed himself of all of them, 
when Frank descended from his elevation and joined him 
on the platform. 

"You get into scrapes, Nick, more than most," he 
said, "but youVe a wonderful knack of getting out of 
them again, that's certain. Well, come along, if you've 
got everything. The doctor is anxious to start, if this 
Hottentot chap will let us, and you've still your breakfast 
to get" 

" The Hottentot let us start this morning ! " repeated 
Gilbert " Not if he's to go with us himself, to be sure ! 
To look at him last night, he wouldn't be fit to walk again 
this side of Christmas. Perhaps he expects us to carry 
him, as we did yesterday — do you really think that, 
Frank ? " continued Gilbert, stopping short, and eyeing his 
companion with an expression of much dismay. 

" No, I don't," returned Wilmore, again bursting into 
a laugh; " and if he did expect it, he'd find his expectations 
deceive him considerably. Thaf s what / expect, at all 
events." 

"Well, here we are," said Nick, a minute or two after- 
wards, as they reached the post " Well, doctor, I'm sorry 
to be late, but Frank will tell you that I have been in the 
hands of the swell mob, and have only just contrived to 
escape them." 

The doctor looked puzzled, but he had no time for 
explanations. "Eat your breakfast, Gilbert," he said, 
" while we settle what is to be done to-day. I suppcTse 
we are all agreed that it won't do for us to stop here 
longer than we can help. Now Omatoko is not able to 
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" Don't fire, Nick," exclaimed Wilmore, as he noticed 
Gilbert's demeanour. "You'd enrage them greatly, if 
you were to wound or kill any of them. They have 
been known to tear a fellow to pieces, who shot one of 
their number. They're terribly fierce and strong, if they 
are provoked." 

"What am I to do, then?" returned Gilbert 
" They've not only carried off my knapsack and pipe, 
but my hat and shoes too ; and I can't venture to walk 
a step in these parts without them." 

"The best way will be to scare them away," sug- 
gested Wilmore, "if we could think of any way of 
doing it" 

" I'll tell you," cried Nick, catching a sudden inspi- 
ration. " Do you climb up into the tree on the other side. 
The leaves are so thick that these brutes won't see you, 
and the branches are easy enough to climb. When you're 
well up over their heads, let fly with your gun. I'll do 
the same the moment afterwards, and between the two 
reports the/ll be so scared, I expect, that the/U cut for 
it straightway." 

" Very well," said Frank, laughing, " I've no objection. 
We can but try, any way." He carefully uncocked his gun, 
and began mounting the branches as quietly as possible, 
while Nick distracted the attention of the monkeys, by 
shaking his fist at them, and pelting them with fragments of 
bark. Presently there came the double explosion, which 
fully answered his expectations. Uttering a Babel of 
discordant screams, they dropped their recently acquired 
treasures, and made off at the top of their speed, bound- 
ing from tree to tree till they were lost in the distance. 
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travel very far, but he could walk a few miles if he went 
very slowly and had a rest every now and then. He 
thinks so himself, and wishes to start at once." 

" We could give him an arm by turns, if that was all ; 
but the question is, Charles, could we reach any good 
halting-place ? " suggested Warley. 

"Thafs just it, Ernest," returned Charles. "Omatoko 
says that about four or five miles from this there is a place 
where we could stay two or three days, if necessary, and 
find plenty of food and water. It is a ruined kraal — 
destroyed by the Dutch, he says, many years ago, but 
some of the cottages are still in sufficient repair to 
shelter us." 

" Why shouldn't we stay here ? " asked Nick, with his 
mouth fiill of parrot. " This is a jolly place enough — 
fi*esh water, lots of melons and parrots, and they're both 
of them capital eating. And a comfortable sleeping- 
place. If we must make a halt anywhere, why not here ? 
It's a capital place, I think, except for the baboons," he 
muttered in a lower tone, as the recollection of his recent 
adventure suddenly occurred to him. 

"Why shouldn't we stay here?" repeated Lavie. 
"Well, I'll tell you, Gilbert It isn't so much the wild 
beasts — though a place which every night is full of lions, 
rhinoceroses, and leopards doesn't exactly suit anybody 
but a professed hunter — ^but there is the fear of the 
Bushmen returning to cut off Omatoko's head, whom they 
will expect to find dead. And if they find him alive, it 
is most probable that they will do both him and us some 
deadly mischief. And they may be looked for to-day, or 
to-morrow, certainly. Besides " 
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" There's no need to say any more, I am sure," broke in 
Gilbert " I didn't think of the Bushmen. Let us be 
off at once, I say. I'd rather carry the Hottentot on my 
shoulders than stay here to be murdered, probably, by 
those savages 1" 

" Well, I own I think the return of the Bushmen quite 
enough by itself," said the surgeon ; " but I ought to add 
that Omatoko thinks the weather is going to change, and 
there is likely before long to be a violent storm. None 
of you have had much experience of what an African 
storm is like. But I have had quite as much as I desire, 
and do not wish to encounter it, without a roof of some 
kind over my head ! Well, then, if we are all ready, let us 
set out at once." 

The grove and pool were soon left behind. Omatoko 
stepped out valiantly, sometimes leaning on Lavie's or 
Warle/s shoulder, and sitting down to rest, whenever a 
thicket of trees afforded a sufficient close screen to hide 
the party from sight They noticed that before leaving 
any of these coverts, he anxiously scrutinized the horizon 
towards the north, and once or twice requested the boys 
to climb the highest tree they could find, and report 
whether anything was visible in the distance. 

His strength and confidence alike seemed to improve 
as the day advanced. About twelve o'clock they made 
what was to be their long halt, in a patch of scrub which 
sprung apparently out of the barren sand, though there 
was neither spring nor pond anywhere to be seen, nor 
even any appearance of moisture. They had progressed 
about four miles in something less than five hours, and 
were now, Omatoko told them, hardly a mile from their 
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destination. He pointed it out indeed in the distance — 
a rocky eminence, with a patch of trees and grass lying 
dose to it But the party had not been seated for ten 
minutes, and were still engaged in devouring the melons 
they had brought with them, when their guide again rose 
and advised their immediately resuming their journey. 

" What, go on at once ? " exclaimed Gilbert " Why, 
what is that for? I am just beginning to get cool 
— ^that is, as cool as ever I expect to be again. If we 
have only a mile to go, we had surely better walk it in 
the cool of the evening than under this broiling sun." 

" Must not wait,*' said Omatoko. " Storm come soon 
— not able go at alL" 

" The storm ! Do you see any signs of one, doctor ? 
I don't" 

"Yes, I see signs; but I own I should not have 
thought it would break out for some hours. But the 
changes of the atmosphere are wonderfully rapid in this 
country, and I have no doubt the Hottentot is right 
Will it be on us in another hour, Omatoko ? " 

" Perhaps half an hour, perhaps three-quarters," was 
the answer. 

" Half an hour ! We must be off this minute, and 
move as fast as we can. Here, Frank, Ernest — hoist 
Omatoko on to my shoulders; I can carry him for a 
quarter of a mile, any way, and that will be ten minutes 
saved." 

" And 1*11 take him as far as I can, when youVe done 
with him," added Warley, " and so, I doubt not, will the 
others. Lift him up. There, that's right Now step 
out as fast as we can." 
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By the time that the doctor's " quarter of a mile," as 
it was called — though it was in reality nearly twice that 
distance — was completed, the signs of the approaching 
hurricane began to gather so fast, that even the most 
unobservant must have perceived them. The clouds 
came rapidly up, and gradually hid the rich blue of the 
sky. The light breeze which had stirred the foliage of 
the few trees which rose above the level of the scrub, 
gradually died away, and a dead, ominous calm succeeded. 
Warley, to whose back the sick man had now been 
transferred, hurried on with all the speed he could com- 
mand, and rapid way was made. Every minute they 
expected the rain to burst forth. The black clouds 
which hid the horizon, every other minute seemed to be 
split open, and forked flashes of fire issued from them. 
Presently there came a furious rush of wind, almost icy 
cold — the immediate precmrsor of the outburst. 

" We close by now," exclaimed Omatoko, as he was 
transferred from Emesf s shoulders to those of Frank. 
" Not hundred yards off. Turn round tall rock by pool 
there. Kraal little further on." 

They all ran as fast as their exhausted limbs would 
allow. The comer was attained, and there, sure enough, 
some forty or fifty yards further, were the ruins of a 
number of mud cottages thatched with reed. They were, 
for the most part, mere ruins. The walls had been 
broken down, the thatch scattered to the four winds. 
Some one or two, which had stood in the background, 
immediately under the shelter of a limestone precipice 
had retained their walls, and some portions of the thatch 
unhurt But one hut only, which stood in a corner 
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a sloping shelf^ presented the spectacle of a roof still firm 
and whole. Frank hurried along the narrow defile 
leading to this cottage, putting out all strength to reach 
it He was only a few yards firom it, when the tempest 
at last broke forth in all its fury. The wind swept 
down with a force, which on the open plain no man or 
horse would have been able to stand against The 
hail, or rather the large lumps of ice into which the rain 
was frozen, rattled against the rocks like cannon balls 
against the walls of a besieged fortress, and the sky grew 
so dark, that it was with difficulty that the travellers could 
discern each others features. But they had reached the 
firiendly shelter of the cottage, and that was everything. 
For two hours the fury of the elements b^gared all 
description. The rain, which after a quarter of an hour 
or so had succeeded the hail, seemed to descend in one 
great sheet of water, converting the path along which 
they had travelled not half an hour before, into a foaming 
torrent, bearing trees and stones before it One flash of 
lightning succeeded another so rapidly that the light 
inside the cottage was almost continuous. Lavie looked 
several times anxiously at the thatch overhead, which 
could not have resisted the deluge incessantly poured 
upon it, if it had not been for the shelving rocks which 
nearly formed a second roof above it As it was, not 
drop penetrated, and when the raging of the wind and 
deluge of rain at last subsided, not one of the party 
sustained any injury. 
le Hottentot had been laid on a heap of reeds 
blocked up one comer of the hut, having been 
ren in there apparently at one time or another by the 
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wind. He had been at first somewhat exhausted by the 
speed at which he had been carried for the last half mile 
or so, but he seemed quite restored before the storm had 
ceased. He now directed the boys to go out and gather 
some wild medlars, which he had noticed growing on a 
tree at no great distance from the rocky defile where 
they had turned aside firom the main path, declaring 
them to be excellent eating. He also requested them 
to bring him a straight branch, about three feet long, 
firom a particular tree which he described, and a dozen 
stout reeds firom the edge of the pool Out of these he 
intended, he said, to make a bow and arrows, by means 
of which he would soon provide the party with all the 
food they would require. 

"Three feet long?" repeated Gilbert "You mean 
six, I suppose." 

" No, he doesn't," said the doctor, who had overheard 
the request. " The bows of all these tribes are not more 
than three feet in length. I have seen several of them. 
It is wonderful to see with what force and accuracy they 
discharge their arrows, considering the material of which 
they are made. I had better go with you, I think. I 
know exactly the tree and the size of the bough required." 
I^vie, Wilmore, and Gilbert accordingly set out, 
leaving Warley to attend to Omatoko, and make the hut 
as comfortable as he could for a two days' halt there. 
Lion also remained behind. As soon as his companions 
were gone Ernest set about his task. 

"There are no chairs or tables to be had in these 
parts," he thought. " We must sit on the ground when 
We do sit, and take our meals off the ground, when we 
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take them. All that can be done is to strew the floor with 
rushes and grass, which will do also for beds at night I 
suppose everything outside is soaking wet, and won't be 
dry enough for our purpose until it has had a good baking 
sun upon it for several hours. But the stuff we found in 
here was quite dry, and perhaps there may be some like 
it in the other huts. If not, I shall have to cut some 
from the edge of the pool, I suppose, and lay it out to 
dry." 

He took Lavie's hatchet, and went into the nearest 
hut, the roof of which had been broken in in one or two 
places, but was still tolerably sound. He saw, as he 
stepped through the doorway, that he had not been 
mistaken about the reeds. A large heap had been 
lodged in one comer by the wind, and seemed to be 
quite dry. He stepped forward, and lajdng down his 
hatchet, gathered up a large armfuL In so doing, he 
trod upon what appeared to be the end of a log : but his 
foot had no sooner touched it, than it was drawn away 
from under him, and a sharp hiss warned him that he 
had disturbed some enemy. At the same instant he felt 
a strong pressure round his legs and waist, and perceived 
that he was enveloped in the coils of a large serpent, 
which was rapidly winding itself round his chest A 
moment afterwards, the flat diamond-shaped head came 
in sight, the eyes glaring fiercely at him, and the slaver 
dropping from the open jaws. Emesfs arms were 
happily free, and he availed himself of the circumstance 
with the cool promptitude of his character. He glanced 
for a moment at the hatchet lying on the ground a few 
feet off; but he felt that it would be impossible for him 
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to stoop to pick it up. It must be a struggle of muscle 
against muscle. Thrusting out his right hand, he grasped 
the snake by the neck, at the same time shouting aloud 
for help. The creature no sooner felt its antagonist's 
grasp, than it turned its head, endeavouring to bite. 
Finding itself unable to seize Emesf s hand, it drew 
in its folds, aiming at his face. The lad in an instant 
found that his muscular power was not nearly equal to 
that of his enemy. He seized hold of his right wrist with 
his other hand, throwing the whole power of his frame 
into the effort, but in vain. Slowly, inch by inch, his 
sinews were compelled to yield. Inch by inch the horrid 
fengs came nearer and nearer to his face. With the 
strength of despair he contrived to keep the reptile at 
bay for a few minutes longer; but his powers were fast 
failing him, and he expected every moment to feel the 
sharp teeth lacerating his flesh. Suddenly a shock 
seemed to be communicated to the monster's frame. 
The terrible grip of the folds relaxed, and the threatening 
head drooped lax and powerless. Ernest cast his eyes 
downwards, and perceived that the mastiff had seized the 
tail in his strong jaws, and had almost bitten it in two. 
The muscular force of the serpent was paralysed by the 
wound, and Ernest had no difficulty in disengaging him- 
self from the folds, and flinging them — a helpless and 
writhing mass — on the ground. Then, catching up the 
hatchet, he struck off the head, just as Omatoko hobbled 
up, leaning on a stick, from the adjoining hut. 

"Very big snake," was his comment, "bad poison 
too. Lucky him no bite white boy, or him dead for 
certain. Lucky, too, big dog near at hand. Never see 
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bigger snake than that Him seventeen — eighteen foot 
long ! Big dog just come in time, and that all ! " 

Meanwhile Warley, who had partially recovered his 
senses, after bathing his face and hands in the fresh 
water, was returning heartfelt thanks to Heaven for his 
narrow and wonderful deliverance from the most dreadful 
death which the imagination of man can picture. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MEASURING THE ENEMY — POISONED ARROWS— SUBSTI- 
TUTES FOR WATER — OSTRICHES — ^A SAD CASUALTY — A 
NEW MODE OF DEERSTALKING OMATOKO TRIUMPHANT. 

ARLEY was still resting, half sitting, half 
kneeling, on a large stone by the side of 
the pool, when the sound of voices was 
heard, and Lavie came up, accompanied 
by the two boys. They were all evidently in high spirits. 
The doctor carried over his shoulder the carcass of a 
goat, which was large and heavy enough to give him 
plenty of trouble; and Wilmore and Nick each led a 
young kid by an extempore halter of rushes. The 
pockets of all three were distended by a goodly heap 
of wild medlars, which, in accordance with Omatoko's 
suggestion, they had gathered, and which they had found 
extremely refreshing. 

"Hallo, Omatoko ! " shouted Gilbert as they approached 
the pool " Just come here and take charge of this chap, 
will you ? You are more used to this kind of thing than 
I am. He has done nothing but attempt to bolt the 
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whole way home. I suppose we must eat up the old 
lady first, otherwise I should suggest that this fellow 
should be roasted for supper, if only to make sure that 
he won't run away again." 

The Hottentot came out fi^om the hut as he spoke. 
" One, two, three goat," he said, " dat good, plenty food, 
all time we stay here." 

"Aye, aye," said Nick, "they say it is an ill wind 
that blows no one good ; and the hurricane we had an 
hour or two ago, is, I suppose, a case in point. Any 
way, it was obliging enough to blow down a big tree, 
which fell upon the goat there, and finished her outright 
She's a trifle old and tough, I expect; but shell make 
first-rate mulligatawney soup nevertheless ; and there will 
be her two kids, as tender as spring lamb, into the 
bargain. It makes one's mouth water to think of them. 
And, then, there's those medlars — ^but, hallo! I say, 
Ernest, what is the matter ? Why, you look as pale and 
weak as if you were just recovering from a t)rphus fever. 
What's befallen you ? " 

"I have had a very narrow escape from a most 
terrible death, Nick," returned Warley, gravely, " and my 
nerves haven't got over it" 

" Hallo ! what ? " again exclaimed Gilbert. " Escape 
from death, do you say? Why, what has happened?" 

"Just go in there — into that hut to the right, and 
you'll see," was the answer. 

Lavie and Wilmore had by this time learned the 
main outline of what had occurred, from the Hottentot, 
and they all went into the cottage to examine the 
remains of the great snake. 
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" A proper brute, that," observed Gilbert, as they stood 
by the side of the reptile, which had by this time ceased 
to wriggle. "That is the biggest snake I ever came 
across. There's his head gone, and a bit of his tail ; but 
I don't think what remains can be less than twenty feet 
Lion, old fellow," he continued, caressing the dog while 
Frank patted his head, "you did that well, and shall 
have a first-chop supper." 

" We can ascertain its length exactly," said Lavie ; " I 
have got a yard measure here ; and here too is the 
remainder of the tail. Stretch the body straight out, 
Frank, and I'll soon tell you the measurement" 

The serpent was accordingly measured, and was found 
to be some inches more than nineteen feet long. 

" What kind of snake is it ? " asked Frank, when this 
point had been determined. 

" A python, or boa-constrictor, no doubt," answered 
the surgeon ; " they give them other names in these parts, 
but that is the creature. No other description of serpents 
that I ever heard of attempts to crush up its prey by 
muscular pressure." 

"But serpents which do that are seldom or never 
venomous, are they ? " inquired Wilmore. 

" I believe not," answered Lavie, " but that point has 
been disputed. Omatoko calls the reptile an 'ondara,' 
and insists upon it that its bite is not only poisonous, 
but causes certain death. It may be so. It is evident 
that it would have bitten Ernest if it could ; and serpents 
that are devoid of venom do not often bite. Well, I 
suppose now that we have done measuring the snake, 
we may throw him away. The Hottentots, I believe, eat 
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their flesh. But I conclude none of us have any great 
inclination to make our dinner off him." 

" No, thank you, sir," said Frank, " not for me." 

" Nor for me either, doctor," cried Nick. " I think 
I'd rather go without food for a week. Here, Ernest, 
old fellow — ^you had better go and lie down a bit You 
look as if you were having it out with the python still." 

Warley was too unwell to rejoin the party all that day 
and the next The shock he had undergone was a very 
severe one ; and would in all likelihood have prostrated 
any one of his companions for a far longer period. He 
lay under the shade of the trees on the soft grass the 
whole day, neither speaking himself nor heeding the 
remarks of others. Always inclined to be serious and 
thoughtful, this incident had had the effect of turning his 
mind to subjects for which his light-hearted companions 
had little relish, and which Lavie himself could hardly 
follow. Even when he resumed the old roimd of 
occupations, as he did in the course of the third day, 
Frank and Nick noticed a change in him, which they 
could not understand. 

Meanwhile Omatoko's bow and arrows proceeded 
rapidly, and were completed on the morning of the third 
day. Their construction was a great puzzle to the 
English lads. The bow was a little less than three feet 
long, and perhaps three-quarters of an inch thick — neatly 
enough shaped, and rounded off, but looking little better 
than a child's toy. Omatoko had strung it with some 
sinew from the carcass of the goat. He had looped this 
over the upper end of the bow, and rolled it round the 
other in such a fashion that by merely twisting the 
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string like a tourniquet, it might be strung to any degree 
of tension. The arrows too were wholly different from 
any they had ever seen. The strong reeds brought from 
the edge of the water had been cut off in lengths of 
about two feet At one end the notch was inserted; 
to the other a movable head, made of bone, was 
attached, which stuck fast enough to the shaft during 
its flight through the air, but which became detached 
from it as soon as it was fixed in the body of any 
animal These bone-heads, Omatoko told them, were 
always dipped in some poison, which caused even a 
slight puncture made by them to be fatal The entrails 
of the kaa, or poison grub, were considered the most 
efficient for this purpose; but this was not to be met 
with at all times or in all places, and the juice of the 
euphorbia or the venom of serpents was sometimes 
substituted. In the present instance he meant to steep 
the bone-heads in the poison of the ondara, which he 
had carefully preserved. Omatoko assured them that 
when they set out for his village (as they probably would 
on the following day), they would soon have an oppor- 
tunity of testing the efficiency of his weapons, and 
laughingly challenged them to a trial of skill between his 
bow and arrows and their guns. 

On the following morning accordingly they resumed 
their route. Each of them carried some of the flesh of 
the kids, a dozen medlars, and a melon. It was found that 
the strength of the Hottentot was now so far restored 
that he could keep up with the usual pace at which the 
others walked, and only required a rest of half an hour 
or so, every two or three miles. They accomplished 
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about a dozen miles that day; and at nightfall had 
reached a wide stony plain, covered here and there 
with patches of grass, but entirely destitute of shrub or 
tree. Omatoko pointed out a place where a deep pro- 
jecting slab of rock, resting on two enormous stones, 
and bearing a rude resemblance to a giant's chimney- 
piece, afforded as convenient a shelter for the night as 
might be desired It would effectually protect the party 
from rain and wind, nor was there the least fear of wild 
animals, as none were ever known to come within two or 
three miles of the spot, there being neither pasturage nor 
water. 

" No water," repeated Frank, " that's rather a doubtful 
advantage, isn't it? What are we to drink, I wonder ? " 

The Hottentot only grinned in reply; and dis- 
engaging the knife which always hung at Nick's girdle, 
began grubbing in the ground among the stones. In a 
few minutes he dug up several round, or rather spherical 
roots, two or three feet in circumference. • These he cut 
open with the knife, displajdng the inside, which had 
a white appearance, and was soft and pulpy. The boys 
had no sooner applied this to their lips than they broke 
out into exclamations of delight 

" That's your sort," exclaimed Nick ; " it's like a 
delicious melon, only it's twice as refreshing." 

"Omatoko, you're a trump," cried Frank. "You'd 
make a fortune, if you could only sell these in Covent 
Garden market. Nobody that could get them would 
ever drink water again." 

"What are they called, Charles," asked Warley. 
" Are they to be met with elsewhere in South Africa, or 
only here ? " 
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"The root is called the 'markwhae/ I believe," 
answered the doctor, "and it is to be found in almost 
every neighbourhood where there is a want of water. It 
is another of those wonderful provisions of Divine 
Wisdom for the wants of its creatures, with which this 
land abounds. In some parts, such of the wild animals as 
are herbivorous, are continually digging up and devouring 
these roots. Vangelt told me that he once came upon a 
tribe of Hottentots which subsisted entirely without 
water, the succulent plants supplying even the cattle with 
sufficient liquid." 

" Well, that is very wonderful," said Frank. " I de- 
clare I feel more refreshed by that one root, than if I had 
drunk a pailful of water. Are there any more of these 
roots on the way to your village, Omatoko ? " 

" Omatoko's village, one, two days away. No roots, 
plenty water," returned the Hottentot. 

" Well, that will do as well, I suppose. But this is a 
thing worth knowing, if one should find one's self in a 
place where there is no water." 

The next day at sunrise they resumed their way, and 
made their mid-day halt on the skirts of a dense growth 
of mingled aloes and underwood, which was scarcely 
anywhere more than five feet in height Here they sat 
down by the side of a spring, which gushed forth from a 
limestone rock into a small natural basin, whence it 
spread itself in all directions, sustaining a rich emerald 
carpet for a few feet round, but soon disappearing in the 
sand. 

" Plenty of visitors here at night," remarked Warley, 
gazing curiously round him on the numerous footmarks 
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of all shapes and sizes, with which the borders of the 
spring were indented. "It must be a curious sight 
to witness such an omnium gatherum. Only I suppose 
the more timid animals make sure that the lions and 
leopards are well out of the way, before they venture 
here themselves." 

" Of what creature is that the spoor? " asked Frank, 
pointing to a broad, deep mark, much larger than the 
rest " That is the track of some beast which I do not 
recognise." 

" It is not the track of a beast," said the surgeon. 
" Unless I am mistaken, that is the spoor of the ostrich — 
is it not, Omatoko ? " 

" Ya, ostrich — plenty 'bout here. See yonder.'' He 
pointed as he spoke to a distant part of the bush, where 
the heads of a troop of ostriches might be seen as they 
stalked easily along, browsing as they went. 

" Eh, ostriches I You don't mean it," exclaimed Frank, 
starting up in great excitement "I never saw an 
ostrich. I want to see one beyond anything I Couldn't 
we shoot one, Charles ? Are they quite out of shot ? " 

" Much too far to make it worth while trying," said 
Lavie. " But we might bring one or two down by a 
stratagem, perhaps. If you foiu* spread yourselves in all 
directions to the right yonder, and drive them this way, I 
could hide behind the rock there and bring one down as 
they went past. Couldn't that be managed, Omatoko ? " 

"One, two, three, four drive ostrich this way. 
Omatoko kill one, two — with bow and arrow. Omatoko 



no miss." 



" What, do you think your bow and arrow better than 
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Charles's rifle ? " exclaimed Nick ; " well, that is coming it 
strong, anyhow." 

" I tell you what," said Warley, " this will be a 
famous opportunity for you to have the match out for 
which you were so anxious the other day. You and 
Charles shall both hide behind the rock there, and 
Frank, Nick, and myself will fetch a compass and drive 
the ostriches past you. Then we shall see which will 
take the longest and truest shot What do you say, 
Charles ? " 

" I have no objection, I am sure," said Lavie, laugh- 
ing; "only I hope the trial won't go against me. It 
would be most ignominious to be beaten by a bow and 
arrows. I should never hear the last of it, I expect ! " 

" Don't be afraid, Charles, there's no fear of that," 
returned Warley, reciprocating the laugh. " Well, now let 
us be off. If you'll take the right side, Nick, and you, 
Frank, the left, I'll take the middle, and we'll come upon 
them all together. Lion had better stay here." 

The three lads set out accordingly, creeping noise- 
lessly through the cover of the scrub, at a distance too 
far for even the quick-eared ostriches to perceive them> 
until they had all attained their appointed places. Then 
they advanced on the birds, shouting and hallooing, and 
waving sticks over their heads. 

The ostriches instantly took to flight after their 
fashion, skimming along with expanded wings, and cover- 
ing twelve or fourteen feet at every stride. They passed 
the rock behind which the two marksmen were concealed, 
at a speed which would have far outstripped the swiftest 
racehorse at Newmarket But as they darted by, 
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came the crack of the doctor's rifle, and at the same 
moment Omatoko's arrow leaped from hi^ bow. Both 
missiles hit their mark, but with a different result. 
Charles's bullet struck the bird he aimed at just under 
the wing ; the shot was mortal, and the ostrich stagger- 
ing forward a few paces fell dead to the ground. Oma- 
toko's arrow pierced his quarry through the neck, and 
the barbed point remained in the wound, rendering death 
equally certain, but not so speedy. Perceiving that the 
ostrich did not fall. Lion sprang after it, heedless of 
the doctor's order to him to return, and a sharp chase 
began. The ostrich would speedily have distanced its 
pursuer, if it had not been for the pain and exhaustion of 
the wound it had received, and the effect of the poison, 
which had now begun to work. The dog soon began to 
gain ground, and presently came up with the fugitive; 
which turned to bay at last in the agony of its rage and 
fear. Lion had never been trained for the chase of the 
ostrich, which can only be approached with safety from 
behind. As he came bounding up, the bird kicked at 
him, throwing its leg forward as a man does, and with 
such tremendous force that the mastiff fell to the ground 
on the instant, bleeding and stunned, if not dead. Then 
the wounded bird staggered away into the scrub, its 
strength and courage giving way more and more every 
moment. 

The boys had no time to congratulate their friend on 
his victory, or even to examine the fallen ostrich. Their 
thoughts were wholly occupied with the disaster which 
had befallen Lion. 

"Lion, Lion, dear old boy, how could you be so 
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foolish ? " exclaimed Frank, as he picked up the bleeding 
and insensible body of his favourite. " I am afraid he's 
killed. That kick would have finished a horse, let alone 
a dog. What fearful strength those creatures must have ! 
Oh, Lion, Lion, my poor old fellow ! I*d rather have 
broken my leg any day than lost you." 

" Let me take a look at him," said Lavie, who had 
now come up. " All depends on where the ostrich's foot 
struck him. No, I don't think he's killed, Frank," 
he added presently, after feeling the animal all over. 
" There are a couple of ribs broken, and a large bruise 
in the side, but that seems to be the extent of the 
casualty. I'll set the ribs, and he must keep quiet for 
some days, and then I expect he'll be right again." 

"Oh, I am so glad," said Wilmore. "Yes, you're 
right, Charles," he continued, as the dog opened its eyes 
again and attempted to get up, but fell back on the 
grass with a low moan of pain. " Never mind, Lion, 
we'll nurse you through it, old chap, won't we ? " 

"Relieve each other in alternate watches, change 
bandages, and apply fresh lotion every three hours," 
suggested Nick. " But with all possible respect for Lion, 
how are we to do that ? Where are the bandages, and 
where th^ lotion? Nay, where is the hospital bed to 
which the patient is to be consigned ? " 

" Omatoko must put up a hut, and we must stay here 
until Lion can go with us," said Wilmore gruffly. " If we 
could wait three days for a pagan Hottentot, we may 
wait as many, surely, for a Christian dog ! " 

" I don't think you'll get Omatoko to stay here for all 
the dogs that ever were whelped," said Nick. " He's in 
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too much of a hurry to put salt on the tails of those 
Bushmen." 

'* He must stay, and he shall ! " returned Wilmore 
angrily ; " I won^t have the dog thrown over. We are 
four, and he is only one. Stay he shall, I say." 

"Gently, Frank," said the doctor. "Tm against 
throwing Lion over as much as you are, but I don't see 
how we can stay here. The dog won't be fit to walk — 
no, not a hundred yards — ^for this fortnight, and it 
would probably kill him, if he attempted it" 

" What* s to be done, then ? " rejoined Frank shortly. 

''Do as we did with Omatoko. Make a litter and 
carry him to the Hottentot kraal. It is not more than 
seven or eight miles, and we can relieve one another. 
Luckily he is not such a weight as Omatoko. I suppose 
that will satisfy you, won't it ? " 

" Yes, of course, Charles," said Wilmore. " It is very 
kind of you. I am afraid I was rather cross, wasn't I ? 
but you see " 

" All right, old fellow, I know you're fond of Lion ; 
so we all are, though perhaps not so fond. Do you 
go and cut some of the osiers there. Omatoko will soon 
jnake them into a basket, large enough to hold the dog, 
^nd we'll carry it on a pole slung across our shoulders. 
Meanwhile I'll dress the old fellow's wounds." 

Omatoko proved to be as skilful a basket-maker as 
Lavie had predicted; and the party were making pre- 
parations for a start, when the Hottentot, who had just 
returned from the osier bed with a last supply of twigs, 
announced that there was a herd of noble koodoos about 
half a mile off, feeding on a patch of sweet grass. They 
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were rare in that part of the country, and the best of 
eating. "Suppose we kill two, three, four of them; 
my people like them much. They come fetch them." 

"Two, three, or four," exclaimed Frank — "who is 
going to do that ? Why, these koodoos, if I have been 
told rightly, are the shyest of all the boks, and won't let 
any one come near them. We might possibly get one 
shot, but certainly not more." 

"Me do it," said the Hottentot; "no want help; 
white boy only sit still." 

There seemed no reason for refusing his request, and 
the boys, laying aside the various articles with which they 
had loaded themselves, watched his proceedings with a 
good deal of interest He first took the knife, and 
going to the spot where the body of the ostrich was 
lying, passed it round the creature's throat and under the 
wings, severing these parts from the rest of the carcass. 
He then slit open the long neck from top to bottom, 
removed the bones and flesh, and introduced in their place 
a strong stick, over which he neatly sewed up the skin 
again. He then cleared away in like manner the blood 
and the fat from the back and wings, and sewed another 
pad of skin under them. These preparations took a 
considerable time ; but Omatoko assiu*ed the lookers-on 
that there was little fear of the koodoos leaving their 
present pasture for several hours to come at the least, 
unless they should be molested. 

The Hottentot had now nearly done his work; his 
last act was to gather up in his hand some light-tinted 
earth, which was nearly of the same colour as an ostrich's 
legs, and dipping it in water, besmeared his own supporters 
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with it Then taking his bow and arrows in one hand, 
and the back and neck of the slain bird in the other, he 
crept down into the bush. Presently the boys saw the 
figure of an ostrich appear above the shrubs and stalk 
leisurely along, pecking at the herbage right and left, as 
it advanced. 

" That can't be Omatoko, to be sure," cried Frank in 
amazement ; " that's a real ostrich ! Where can he be 
hiding?" 

" He is waiting for the others," said Warley. " See 
yonder, the whole flock are returning. Omatoko will no 
doubt slip in among them. We shall distinguish him, if 
we watch narrowly." 

It seemed as if Ernest was right. The ostriches 
came straggling back through the bush, and the one they 
had noticed first lingered about till they had overtaken 
him, when he accompanied them as they strayed on 
towards the koodoos. 

" Do you see Omatoko?" asked Nick, as the ostriches 
and boks became mingled together. 

" No, I don't," said Frank, " He can't have come out 
yti. He is biding his time, I expect." 

At this moment there came a faint sound like the 
distant twanging of a bow, and one of the boks was seen 
to fall. The herd started and looked suspiciously round 
them ; and the ostriches seemed to share their uneasiness. 
But there was no enemy in sight, and after a few minutes 
of anxious hesitation, they recommenced browsing. A 
second twang was succeeded by a second fall, and the 
boks again tossed their heads and snuffed the air, pre- 
pared for immediate flight. They still lingered, however, 
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until the overthrow of a third of their number effectually 
roused them. They bounded off at their utmost speed, 
but not before a fourth shaft had laid one of the fugitives 
low. Then the lads, full of astonishment and admiration, 
came racing up, and Omatoko, throwing off his disguise, 
exclaimed exultingly — 

"Two, three, four; Omatoko said *four.' White 
boy believe Omatoko now ! " 

"He has you there, Frank," said Nick, laughing; 
" but I must own I could not have believed it possible, 
if I had not seen it" 

" Live and learn," said Lavie. " I had seen it before, 
or I might have been of your mind. Well, Omatoko, 
what now ? We have stayed so long that We shan't be 
able to reach your village to-night, if we carry the dog." 

" Omatoko go alone. He bring men to-morrow ; 
carry koodoo, dog and all." 

" Very good," said the doctor, " and we'll camp here. 
That will suit us all." 






CHAPTER X. 

A HOTTENTOT KRAAL — THE HOTTENTOT CHIEF — UMBOO'S 
MESSAGE — NEWS FROM CAPE TOWN — ^THE HOTTENTOT 
J»ROGRAMME — LEARNED SPECULATIONS. 

HE sun had hardly risen on the following 
morning when the quarters where they 
had bivouacked were surrounded by a bevy 
of dark skins, whose curiosity to see the 
Strangers was at least equal to that of the boys to see 
them. The latter were bewildered by the multitude of 
small copper-coloured men by whom they were en- 
vironed, their thin faces, small sunken eyes wide apart 
from one another, thick lips, and flat noses, rendering 
them objects as hideous in European eyes as could well 
be imagined. Their conversation too — ^for they talked 
rapidly and incessantly among themselves — sounded the 
strangest Babel that ever was poured into civilised ears. 
It resembled the continued chattering of teeth, the 
tongue being continually struck against the jaws or 
palate; and for a long time the lads almost believed 
that the men were simply gibbering, like monkeys, at one 
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another. Omatoko, however, who was either a person- 
age of real authority in his tribe, or felt himself entitled 
to assume authority under the circumstances of the case, 
soon convinced them that his countrymen understood 
the orders which he gave them, and were, moreover, 
ready to obey him. At his command two of them took 
on their shoulders the basket, in which Lion had been 
carefully laid on a heap of dried grass, and trotted 
nimbly off with it; Frank, who had witnessed the 
manoeuvre, running by the side, and steadying the litter 
with his hand, whenever any piece of rough ground had 
to be traversed. 

This part of the work despatched, Omatoko next 
went down to the place where the carcasses of the 
koodoos had been carefully protected from vultures and 
hyenas by a heap of logs laid over them. Committing 
each koodoo to the care of three or four, whom he chose 
out of the throng for the purpose, he sent them after the 
others. Then he himself, accompanied by his nephew, 
whom he introduced by the name of " Toboo," and the 
son of the chief, whom he addressed as " Kalambo," 
prepared to set out on the journey, as a guard of honour 
to the Englishmen. 

In about two hours* time they arrived at the kraal, 
where the chief, Umboo, was expecting them; and the 
three lads, who had been on the look out for some- 
thing entirely different to all that they had ever beheld 
before, were, for once, not disappointed. 

The village was built in the shape of a perfect oval, 
each cottage approaching its next neighbour so nearly as 
only to allow room for passing to and fro ; and on the 
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outer side of the ellipse were enclosures for the cattle. 
The boys were somewhat surprised at this afrangefnent, 
having been prepared to find the oxen pastured in the 
space enclosed by the huts, where they would have been 
safe from attack until the men had been overpowered. 
But they learned afterwards that the Hottentots rather 
desired that the cattle should protect them, than- they the 
cattle. In the event of an attack from an enemy, the 
latter would, it was reckoned, be unwilling to destroy the 
sheep and oxen — the latter, indeed, being in general the 
booty which had been the inciting cause of the attack — 
and thus time was gained, and the enemy taken at a 
disadvantage. 

The houses themselves were circular, composed of 
wicker-work overlaid with matting; this latter being 
woven out of rushes, and further sewn with the fibre of 
the mimosa. The mats supplied a twofold want. They 
readily admitted the passage of air, and so secured good 
ventilation \ and they were of a texture so porous that 
rain only caused them to close tighter, and so rendered 
them waterproof Our travellers had already had satis- 
factory evidence of their efficiency in this respect during 
their three days^ halt in the rocky defile. Like all other 
huts belonging to savages in these regions, they had only 
one opening, which served as door, window, and chimney. 

The boys had only time for a very cursory survey of 
these particulars, when they were hurried into the dwell- 
ing of Umboo the chief of the tribe, who, they were 
told, was impatiently expecting them. Without waiting 
therefore to wash or cool themselves, or change any part 
of their dress, they passed into the royal hut, as it might 
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be termed ; though, on examination, it was not found to 
be materially different from those around it* 

It was larger, certainly, and perhaps a foot higher, 
the ordinary huts not being more than five feet in height. 
The floor was strewn with karosses, on one of which the 
great Umboo was sitting when they entered. In the 
background several of his wives — he was said to have 
nearly a dozen — ^were sitting ; mostly young, well-shaped 
women, though their figures were almost concealed 
from sight by numberless necklaces, girdles, armlets, 
and anklets, ornamented after a strange and bizarre 
fashion with shells, tigers' teeth, polished stones, and 
metal spangles of all shapes and sizes — obtained doubt- 
less from tradings with the whites. The chief himself 
was attired after a fashion so extraordinary, that the boys, 
and particularly Nick, could with difficulty restrain a 
shout of laughter as their eyes lighted upon him. 

He was a tall and very stout man, with features 
which, for one of his race, might be accounted handsome ; 
and his dress, however anomalous in the estimation of 
Europeans, was doubtless regarded with respect and 
even awe by his own subjects. It consisted of a full- 
bottomed wig, which had probably once graced the head 
of some Dutch official, though every vestige of powder 
had long disappeared. The lower folds of this head- 
dress fell over the collar of the red coat of an English 
grenadier — a souvenir probably of Muizenberg or Blauen- 
berg — the rusty buttons and tarnished embroidery 
testifying to the hard service which the garment in 
question had seen. Below the coat, so far as the mid-calf, 
Umboo's person remained in its natural state, al^ 
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excepting the red ochre and grease with which it was 
liberally besmeared, the odour from which, imder the 
broiling sun, was almost unendurable. The royal costume 
was completed by a pair of top-boots with brass spurs 
attached — suggesting a curious inquiry as to the number 
of owners through which the articles must have passed, 
before they were transferred from the legs of an English 
squire to those of a Namaqua chief. 

Umboo had noticed the demeanour of the younger 
portion of his visitors, but he had happily no suspicion of 
its true explanation, being himself rather inclined to 
attribute it to the awe which his presence inspired. He 
was, however, unacquainted not only with the English 
language, but with the Dutch also ; and Omatoko was 
obliged to act as interpreter between the two parties — an 
office, apparently, which was greatly to his taste. 

After a long interview, in which the chief manifested 
the greatest curiosity as to the previous history of his 
visitors, the circumstances which had led to their 
presence in the country, and the course which they now 
proposed to pursue, he was pleased to intimate to them 
that their audience was ended, but that he had assigned 
a hut for their special accommodation, and one of his 
people to attend on them and provide them with food, 
as long as they remained in the kraal. 

Having expressed their thanks and taken leave, the 
four friends withdrew, and were ushered to their house by 
Toboo, the latter being, as they discovered, the attendant 
of whom the chief had spoken. Here they found Lion, 
lying in one comer on a heap of reeds, apparently none 
the worse for his journey. 
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" Well," said Nick, as he threw himself on a bed of 
dried grass covered with one or two karosses, "this is 
better than the desert, anyhow ! I suppose his Majesty, 
King Umboo, keeps a pretty good table, and a decent 
cook. Are we to have the honour, by the bye, of dining 
at the royal board, or is a separate cuisine to be kept up 
for us? In the first instance, will it be necessary to dress 
for dinner; in the second, who is to give orders to 
the cook ? " 

" And if we are to be his Majesty's guests, will the 
Queen be present ?" asked Frank; " and if she is, which of 
us is to have the honour of handing her in to dinner ? " 

"You forget, Frank, there is more than one Mrs. 
Umboo. I believe there are as many as a dozen, if not 
more." 

" Well, then, they won't all dine, I suppose, at least 
not on the same day. I dare say they'll take it in turns, 
so as to have the advantage of improving their manners 
by European polish," said Wilmore. "By the bye, 
were those his wives or his daughters that were sitting on 
the skins at the back of the tent. There was one of 
them who was very nearly being handsome. If it hadn't 
been for her hair, which strongly resembled a black 
scrubbing brush, I think she would have been ! " 

" Aye, I noticed her casting glances at you, Frank," 
said Nick. " If she was one of Umboo's wives, it is a 
good job that the royal eyes couldn't see through the 
back of the head to which they belonged, or his 
Majesty might have ordered you both to be burned, or 
impaled, or disposed of after some pleasant fashion of 
the like description. But we will hope she 
princess, not a queen." 
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" With all my heart," said Frank, laughing. " Perhaps 
she was the Princess Royal and, in default of issue male, 
the heiress presumptive of the crown. It would be great 
promotion to become Crown Prince of the Namaquas. 
But here is Charles waiting to speak as soon as he can 
thrust a word in edgewise. Well, Charles, what is it ? " 

"Why, if you fellows have done chaffing, there is 
something of importance which I have to tell you." 

"Aye, indeed, and what may that be?" inquired 
Gilbert. 

" Why, you know that I have had some conversations 
with Omatoko in Dutch ? " 
*^ Yes, we all know that." 

"But you, perhaps, did not know that I understand 
something of the Hottentot language also." 

"Certainly, none of us understood that," observed 
Frank. "Why, Charles, how could you ever learn it? 
It seems to me nothing but a series of chicks, as though 
they were rattling castanets with their tongues." 

" I was laid up once with an accident on a shooting 
expedition, and was nursed by the Hottentots. I picked 
up enough of their lingo to understand generally what 
they say, though I don't think I could talk it," answered 
Charles. 

" Why didn't you tell Omatoko so ? It would have 
saved some trouble ? " asked Warley. 

" Why, you see, Ernest, I have had my suspicions of 
Omatoko from the first — that is, I have never been quite 
satisfied about his good faith, though I thought it better 
to follow. his counsel. But I knew when we reached the 
village, that he would speak freely of his real intentions 
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to his countrymen, not having any suspicion that I 
understood a word of what he was saying." 

" That was very well thought of," said Warley, " and 
it was very wise also to keep your intention to yourself. 
I am glad I didn't know it, any way. But what^did you 
learn to-day ? " 

" I learned, among other things, that the force which 
it was supposed the English government would send 
to reconquer the Cape from the Dutch, has actually 
sailed, if it has not landed ; and, in my opinion, it is 
large enough to render any resistance on the part of 
the Dutch hopeless — that is, if its strength is correctly 
reported." 

" You don't mean that, Charles ! How could these 
Hottentots know anything about the matter ? " 

" They are much keener, and take a stronger interest 
in these things than you fancy. They have always 
bitterly regretted the restoration of the colony to 
Holland, and the idea of the English again assuming the 
government is very acceptable to them. It appears 
that an American frigate brought the news on Christmas 
Day of the approach of an English squadron with troops 
on board, and the news flew like wildfire through the 
country. The Hottentots heard of it nearly a week ^go ; 
but I must do Omatoko the justice to say, that he did 
not know it." 

"Well, %o oa That, I suppose, is one of the 
circumstances which has induced Umboo to treat us so 

civilly ? " 

^*Well, perhaps, in some degree that may be so. 
But Umboo is not at all sure that the English will get 
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the better of the Dutch, and he won't commit himself to 
either side, until he sees which is likely to gain the day." 

"Ah, I see. If the English win, he will make a 
merit of sending us safe to Cape Town ; and if the Dutch 
get the upper hand, he'll hand us over as prisoners to 
the Governor." 

"That's very nearly it, I judge, Ernest. Well, as 
soon as Omatoko learned about the English fleet, he 
suggested that we should remain in the kraal, while 
a messenger was sent southward to ascertain the exact 
position of things in the colony ; and meanwhile a hut 
should be assigned us, and he and his nephew would 
keep a careful eye on us." 

" How kind of them ! " said Nick. 

" It's the way of the world, Nick," said Lavie ; " in 
England, I am afraid, as much as in Namaqua land. 
Well, that being settled, the matter about the Bushmen 
came up next. It appears Omatoko knows where they 
are to be found. He overheard them talking of their 
plans. They took no trouble indeed to disguise them, 
considering him to be as good as dead already." 

" What are they going to do ? " asked Wilmore. 

" Going to attack and exterminate, if possible, the 
Bushmen. Spies are to be sent to make sure of their 
whereabouts, and then a chosen party of warriors will go 
against them." 

" They don't expect us to accompany them, I hope," 
said Warley. 

"Well, from what was said, I am afraid they do — 
that is, they mean to urge it. You see, they know the 
immense advantage our rifles have over their bows and 
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arrows, and our presence would enable them to effect 
their purpose with certainty." 

"Well, I suppose you will refuse, Charles, won't 
you? You don't want us to become mercenary cut- 
throats for the benefit of these savages ? " 

" That is putting it rather strong," observed Gilbert. 
" These fellows have attempted murder — murder of the 
most cruel kind, and deserve punishment — remember 
that." 

"They have done us no wrong, at all events," said 
Warley; "it cannot be our business to punish them. 
Besides, shooting these unhappy savages down is not the 
way to teach them better." 

" You are right, Ernest," said Lavie. " I, for one, will 
have nothing to do with any attack upon them. They 
may oblige us to accompany them, to prevent our escape, 
but I will take no part in the fighting." 

" Nor I," said Frank, " I am not going to kill these 
poor helpless wretches to please any one." 

" Very good," added Nick; " I have no wish to do it, 
either." 

" Well, then," said Lavie, " we are agreed. We will 
stay quietly here until the answer comes fi-om the Cape. 
Five to one our fellows have thrashed these Dutchmen 
as soundly as they did before, and the colony is ours 
again by this time; in which case Umboo will be our 
humble servant If the messenger doesn't return before 
the party set out to attack the Bushmen, we will go 
with them, if required, but only as spectators. Is that 
agreed ? " 

" Agreed, mm, con,y' said Frank. " And now, here, 
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I suppose, comes dinner. We are not to have the 
honour of seats at the royal table, then ! " 

" No, that will be reserved for us when Umboo has 
learned of the defeat of the Dutchmen," said Gilbert. 

The food served up to them was better and more 
palatable than they had expected. It consisted chiefly 
of the flesh of one of the koodoos, and was partly broiled 
and partly sodden. 

"Not bad this," exclaimed Gilbert, as a third slice 
was handed to him, which he disposed of after the same 
fashion which prevailed in the time of Adam and Eve, 
viz., by the help of his fingers and teeth. " They haven't 
so bad an idea of cooking after all." 

" And these figs and pomegranates are not to be 
despised either," observed Frank. "They would go 
down well at a West End dinner ! " 

"But whatever are these?" cried Nick, digging his 
hands into a basket of what seemed to be burnt almonds, 
being a heap of oval substances, about the size of a 
filbert, and partially roasted. " Hum ! a strange sort of 
taste, but rather nice, too. Have some, Charles, you'll 
find them rather good eating." 

" Thank you, Nick," returned Lavie, gravely, " I am 
not fond of insects, or I would have a few." 

" Insects ! " repeated Gilbert, in a tone of mingled 
surprise and disgust. "You can't mean that, to be 
sure !" He dropped the handful to which he had just 
helped himself, and looked at the doctor with mouth and 
eyes wide open. 

" They are locusts, if I don't mistake," said the latter. 
'^ Hand them up here, Frank, and I'll take a closer look 
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at them. Yes, they axe locusts. These Hottentots con- 
sider them a great dainty." 

" The nasty wretches I " cried Nick, starting up and 
throwing away the viands he had been consuming. " To 
think I should live to sup on beetles ! Hand us the bowl 
of milk there, Ernest I suppose thafs all right, isn't it ? 
That comes from a cow, and not a crocodile, or some- 
thing of the sort ? " 

"Yes, that's all right, Nick," said Lavie, laughing; 
"and, after all, there are many other people who eat 
locusts besides these Hottentots." 

" Every one to his taste," said Gilbert, setting down 
the bowl after a long draught. " Mine doesn't incline to 
roasted insects. However, that milk has pretty well 
taken the taste out And now, I suppose the next thing 
is to go to bed. I was up very early this morning, 
and have had a hard day of it What do you say, 
Frank ? " 

" I say ditto to you," said Wilmore. " I shall just 
roll myself up in one of these skins to keep off the flies, 
and shut up for the night Good tiight, Lion, old boy ; 
I wish you a sound repose." 

The two boys accordingly wrapped themselves in the 
deer-hides which were scattered on the floor, and lay 
down, each with a roll of matting for a pillow. In two 
or three minutes their regular breathing announced that 
they were fast asleep. But Ernest and Charles did not 
follow their example. They sat near the entrance of the 
hut, smoking their pipes, and conversing on subjects 
which had but little interest for their companions. 

"These Hottentots are a strange race," obsetved 

L 
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Warley. " I suppose nothing is really known of their 
origin and history." 

"Nothing, I believe, with any certainty," returned 
the doctor. " They seem to have no traditions on the 
subject, which is a rare circumstance in the history of 
any people. Their very name is uncertain. Europeans 
call them Hottentots, or Namaquas, but they themselves 
do not acknowledge either title. Neither word, in fact, 
exists in their language. They call some of their tribes 
' Oerlams,* meaning new comers in the land, and others 
* Topnars,* or the ancient aboriginal inhabitants. But the 
early history of these latter is quite unknown." 

"And what do you imagine to be their origin, 
Charles ? They look very much like Chinese or Tartars. 
They have been supposed to be of Chinese origin, have 
they not ? " 

" I believe so ; but on no intelligible grounds that I 
ever heard. I have a theory of ray own about them ; 
but I don't suppose many would share it." 

" What is your theory ? " 

"Well, I connect them with that strange story in 
Herodotus, of the circumnavigation of Africa, nearly 
2500 years ago. You know the story, I suppose? " 

"I remember reading it I think Hetodotus says 
that Necos, or Pharaoh Necho, sent some Phoenicians to 
circumnavigate Africa. They set out from the Red Sea, 
I suppose, and sailed throught the Straits of Babel* 
Mandeb. In the third year of their voyage, they re- 
turned through the Pilars of Hercules, along the 
northern coast of Africa to Memphis." 

" Yes, that is right; They reported, if you iremember 
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as a circumstance accounted by Herodotus as incredible, 
that when they had sailed some distance along the eastern 
shore of Africa, they had the sun on their right hand." 

"Just so. And I have always regarded that state- 
ment as an unanswerable proof that they really did make 
the voyage as they asserted." 

" I quite agree with you. Well, their story was that 
in the autumn of their year, but the spring in South 
Africa, they went on shore, sowed some land with com, 
and waited till the crop was gathered in, when they stored 
it on board, and resumed their voyage. They did this 
twice, but in the third year reached home." 

" That was their report, exactly, I believe. But what 
then ? " 

" Why, I think the Hottentots must be the descend- 
ants of some of the Egyptians who went on that voyage ; 
for though the ships were navigated by Phoenicians, the 
crews were in all likelihood Egyptian. If you divide 
the coast-line from the Red Sea to Gibraltar into three 
equal parts, the spots which make otie-third and two- 
thirds of the distance, are the mouth of the Zambesi 
river, and the coast of great Namaqua land. Now, the 
Phoenicians and Egyptians, who made up the expedition, 
must have remained several months at each place. 
What more likely that they would intermarry with any 
native women they might find there ; nay, is it improbable 
that some one or two remained behind, and became the 
progenitors of the Hottentots and Bushmen ? " 

" It is what often happens in such expeditions, no 
doubt. But is there any resemblance between the old 
Egyptians and these Hottentots?" 
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"Yes, several very curious resemblances. Their 
personal appearance is exactly like that of the ancient 
Copts, who still inhabit some parts of Eg5^t ; and there 
is one very remarkable peculiarity, which anatomists say 
is to be found only in these two races. The Coptic 
nearly resembles the Hottentot language, a good many 
roots and some words being the same in both. They 
have several customs in common ; as for instance, they 
will not eat swine's flesh, and they worship a kind of 
beetle, which I believe no other nations do. Lastly, the 
Bushmen, who are believed to be a more degraded 
branch of the same race, ornament walls and flat slabs 
of rock with mural paintings, in which travellers have 
recognised a likeness to those of ancient Egypt." 

" Well, that is curious, certainly. I should like to see 
those paintings. But, supposing your theory as to the 
Hottentots being of Coptic descent to be true, they might 
have made their way southwards in successive ages 
through Central Africa, might they not ? " 

"Of course, and so might the Kaffirs, who also are 
like the old Egyptians in many things. But if that were 
so, surely some traces of them would be found somewhere 
in Central Africa. They would hardly have passed 
through a vast tract of country in the slow succession of 
generations, and left no mark of their residence behind." 





CHAPTER XL 




A CHALLENGE — A STRATAGEM DETECTED — ASSEGAI VERSUS 
RIFLE — THE FEAST — THE DANCE — A FORAY — THE 
BOYS ESCAPE. 

WO or three weeks now passed during which 
nothing of any importance occurred. Lion 
continued to mend, though very slowly, 
and was unable to walk any distance. A 
messenger had been despatched southward, and his 
return was impatiently looked for. Spies also had gone 
out to track the Bushmen, but they too were still absent. 
Meanwhile the Englishmen were treated with all civility; 
Toboo every day suppljnng their table with Hottentot 
luxuries, and the chief, attended by Omatoko as in- 
terpreter, papng them continual visits. It was very 
amusing to the boys to watch the asides between their 
two visitors, which the latter supposed to be quite 
imintelligible to their guests, but which were always 
explained to them by the doctor, as soon as the Hotten- 
tots had departed. 
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They learned in this way that Umboo was very 
anxious to possess one, at least, of the guns which the 
travellers carried, and was disappointed that an offer to 
that effect had not been made to him by one of the party. 
They were, therefore, in no way surprised, when one 
day Toboo made his appearance, ushering in Omatoko 
and two of the principal personages of the village, who 
announced that they came with a message from the chief. 
The latter had heard of their skill with the " fire-tube," as 
they styled it, and was desirous of measuring his own 
skill as a marksman against theirs. He proposed that a 
mark should be set up at the distance of a hundred 
yards, which the doctor should endeavour to hit with a 
bullet from his rifle, and Umboo with his assegai. Which- 
ever made the more successful shot was to be accounted 
the victor, and the weapons employed in the contest were 
to become his exclusive property. 

" The cunning old rogue," exclaimed Nick, sotto 
voce, to his neighbour, Frank. " He is determined to 
get hold of Charles's rifle, if he can. But I suppose 
Charles can hardly decline the contest." 

" No," said Frank, " and there is no reason why he 
should. He is tolerably sure to beat this nigger hollow. 
But let us hear what he says." 

As soon as Omatoko had delivered the challenge, the 
doctor replied that he was quite ready for the trial pro- 
posed, and accepted the conditions. A day was then 
named, and an invitation given to all the party to dine 
with the chief after the settlement of the contest. All 
preliminaries having been arranged, the ambassadors 
vrithdrew, followed by Omatoko, — all three apparently 
greatly pleased at the result of the interview. 
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" What a flat that Umboo must be," exclaimed Nick, 
when they had departed, " to believe that he could throw 
a spear with a better aim than Charles can take with his 
rifle ! Why, even Omatoko, with his bow and arrow, was 
no match for Charles and his gun ; and it is much easier 
to hit with a bow and arrow than with a spear, or assegai, 
as they call it" 

"Well, I don't know that Umboo is so very far 
wrong," said Lavie. "Some of these Hottentots can 
throw the assegai with wonderful skill. If Umboo is a 
good performer, as I suppose he is by his challenging me, 
he'll surprise you with his skill, I expect, though I hardly 
think he will outshoot me." 

" Outshoot you ! Well, as a fellow is said to take a 
shot with a spear, I suppose it may be called shooting, 
though it is shooting after a very funny sort," said Warley- 
"What is the day appointed for this match, Charles?" 

"Wednesday — the day after to-morrow. I suppose 
two days are allowed for preparing the banquet with 
which he means to celebrate the victory he makes so 
sure of" 

" Probably. But it really is odd that he should feel 
so confident. Omatoko must have told him of the aflair 
of the ostriches, and that would hardly encourage him." 

"They're up to some scheme," said Nick, ^' I have felt 
sure of that from the first. They are going to give you 
something that will make your hand unsteady, ,or play 
some trick with your rifle. If I were you, doctor, I'd 
hide my rifle away in some safe place till Wednesday." 

" Well, I'll tell you what happened the night before 
last," said Warley. " I thought little of it at the time, 
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but it looks different now. You were all asleep, and I 
was just going off too, when I fancied I saw something 
moving near the door. It might be a snake, I thought — 
I'm always fancjnng snakes are about now — so I lifted 
my head and looked. Presently a black head came 
in at the door, and lay motionless for two or three 
minutes. The eyes seemed to be taking stock of every- 
thing in the hut, but particularly of Charles's figure, and 
his rifle, which was lying by his side. After a little while 
the head disappeared as cautiously as it had come. I 
thought it was one of the Hottentots, whose curiosity 
had been roused by what he had been told, and wanted 
to see everything with his own eyes. But it looks now 
as though there was something more in it." 

" You're about right, Ernest," said Nick. " There's a 
good deal more in it. Well, doctor, the first thing I 
advise is, that you and I change guns till Wednesday. I 
don't imagine they know the difference between one gun 
and another, and if your belt is fastened to my weapon, 
and you carry it about, they'll think you've got your own, 
and any tricks they may attempt will be tried on the 
wrong article. And in the second place, we'd better 
take it in turns to keep watch at night till Wednesday, 
and so find out what they're up to." 

" I think you're right, Nick," said Lavie. " You're 
such a dodger yourself, that these fellows can't hold a 
candle to you. Well, here's my rifle, and I'll take yours, 
and put it into my belt. We'd better watch from about 
ten o'clock to six in the morning — the same time as when 
we were on the journey. What time will you have, 
Nick ? " 
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"Oh, between twelve and two, if you like," said 
Nick, " that is the time I prefer." 

The others making no objection, this was agreed to. 
No disturbance took place that night or the night follow- 
ing it j but on the Wednesday morning — the morning of 
the match — Nick announced to his companions that the 
same fellow, no doubt, whom Ernest had watched a few 
days previously, had entered the hut last night and 
carried off, as he supposed, Lavie's rifle. 

" You didn't let him take it away, did you ? " exclaimed 
Frank in surprise. 

" I did, though," said Nick, " and let him bring it back 
again half an hovir afterwards. We had better overhaul 
It, and see what he has done to it." 

" Hand it here, and I'll examine it," said the doctor. 

The gun was passed to him, and he made a careful 
examination. At first he could not perceive that there 
was anything amiss ; but on thrusting down the ramrod 
it was found that there was something about a half-crown 
in thickness at the bottom of the barrel. Probably some 
thick glutinous matter had been poured down the gun, 
and had hardened almost immediately. This would of 
course prevent the spark from reaching the powder, and 
so render the gun useless. 

" We must take this to pieces by-and-by, and clean 
it," said the surgeon. " Meanwhile, let us change rifles 
again. How nicely they will be taken in, to be sure ! " 

About an hour afterwards notice was given them by 
Toboo, that all was prepared for the match. They 
stepped out of their hut, and found the whole kraal 
present, and in the greatest state of excitement. The 
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large oval space inside the ring of houses had been 
chosen as the most suitable ground. At one end a square 
piece of dark-coloured wood had been fastened to a post, 
and in the middle of the wood, secured by a peg, was a 
round piece of white leather, some four inches in diameter. 
At the other end was a smaller post, at which the marks- 
men were to stand when discharging their weapons. Near 
this spot one or two lads were holding bundles of assegais 
intended for the use of Umboo, who was leaning against 
the wall of a cottage a short way off. He was now 
divested of all his finery, and looked in consequence a far 
more imposing figure. He was a tall and finely formed 
man, though somewhat too stout ; and the great muscles 
of his arms and legs might have served a sculptor for a 
model. On a row of mats about ten yards distant from 
the mark, were seated his wives, fully a dozen in number, 
all clad in their most sumptuous apparel in honour of the 
triumph which their lord and master was about to achieve. 
Each of them wore half a dozen heavy necklaces round 
her throat, on which were strung beads and shells and 
studs ; fish bones and birds' eggs ; teeth of fishes and 
wild beasts ; small bells and thimbles, and wooden reels 
on which thread had been wound, purchased of European 
traders and converted to these strange uses. It was not 
round their necks only that they wore these encumbrances; 
wrists and ankles and waists were similarly loaded, until 
it became almost impossible to distinguish any part of 
their persons, and they were absolutely unable to stand 
upright under the heavy burden of their garniture. The 
rest of the women and the men formed two long lines on 
either side of the scene of the contest, and it was evident 
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from their looks, that they took the keenest interest in the 
issue of the struggle. 

" Now you look here," began Omatoko as soon as the 
chief and the Englishmen had saluted one another ; " you 
each take weapon you mean to use — ^no allowed to change 
it. Chief throw three assegais, white medicine-man fire 
three shots ; whoever hit nearest middle white leather, he 
win. If white man win, he have three assegais. If chief 
win, he have white man's fire-tube. Is it good ? " 

"All right I make no objection," said Lavie, with a 
nod of intelligence to his companions ; and the chief also 
signifying his assent, the trial began. 

Umboo was the first to step forward. He motioned 
to one of the attendants to bring him the bundle of 
assegais which he carried, and made a careful examination 
of them. The lads had never before had a good sight of 
this weapon. It was nearly seven feet in length, the iron 
head being some eight inches long and two broad. As 
the spears in question had been designed for the chiefs 
own use, the best workmen had been employed upon 
them, and Lavie was really astonished at the skill and 
taste displayed in the manufacture, which could hardly 
have been outdone by the best English workman. 
Having chosen his missiles, Umboo now prepared to 
throw them. Brandishing the first of them in the air, and 
moving his hand to and fro, until it was exactly poised, 
he bent backwards and hurled it with all the force of his 
herculean fi*ame. It flew straight to the mark, and buried 
itself in the dark wood a few inches from the white leather 
circle. Some applause was bestowed ; but it was plain, 
from the faces of the bystanders, that this was not 
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accounted one of his most skilful efiforts. He hastened to 
mend his fortune with the second spear, but with no 
better result than before, the assegai being fixed in the 
board, nearly about the same distance firom the centre as 
the first With an impatient exclamation he caught up 
the third missile, resolved that this time he would not faiL 
His exertions were successfiil. A burst of admiration 
broke forth as the weapon was seen sticking in the leather 
itself though not within an inch and a half of the actual 
centre. 

It was now Lavie's turn, and as he advanced to the 
spot which Umboo had just quitted, he was regarded 
with the utmost curiosity by the Hottentots, many of 
whom had never witnessed the discharge of firearms. 
The doctor's rifle was already loaded. He raised it ta 
his shoulder, slowly lowering it again, until the bead 
exactly covered the centre of the leather. Then, instantly 
drawing the trigger, the crack of the report was heard, 
and the bullet passed so exactly through the middle of the 
mark, that the wooden pin was driven out, and the leather 
dropped to the ground. 

The three lads vociferously applauded, and the greater 
part of the bystanders could not help lending their voices 
to swell the shout, albeit aware that they might incvu: the 
wrath of the chief by such a display of feeling. Umboo 
was, it was plain, equally astonished and annoyed. He 
threw a fierce glance at a man of slight supple figure 
who was standing near, and muttered something which 
the Englishmen did not understand. For a minute he 
seemed inclined to resent Lavie's victory as a personal 
injury ; but he changed his purpose, and observing that. 
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as the medicine-man's first shot had beaten all three of 
his, there was no need for him to shoot again, he with- 
drew to his hut, followed by the Hottentot of whom 
mention has been made ; nor did he reappear until the 
feast was ready. 

This did not take place for some two hours after- 
wards, by which time his equanimity appeared to be 
restored. He placed the four white visitors on his right 
hand, each seated on a separate mat, while on his left 
were two of his sons, Kalambo and Patoo, Omatoko, and 
the attendant of the morning, whose name they had now 
discovered to be Leshoo. He was an old favourite of 
the chief, it appeared, and was disliked and dreaded by 
his countrymen generally. He did not seem to bear the 
Englishmen any particular goodwill, frequently scowling 
at them as they sat at the feast, and whispering remarks 
into Umboo's ear, which were evidently disparaging, if 
not actually hostile. 

" I say, Frank," whispered Nick, " that chap there, 
on the chief's lefl^ is the one who tried to damage the 
rifle." 

" Is he ? " answered Frank. " What makes you think 
so?" 

" I know him by that bald patch on the scalp. He 
has had a wound there, I suppose ; I noticed that as he 
crawled out of the door of the hut into the moonlight. 
We'd better keep an eye on him." 

The feast lasted a long time, the quantity devoured 
by the Hottentots being only equalled by the gross 
greediness with which they seized what they considered 
the chief delicacies ; and it was a great relief to the 
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English guests when it was announced that a dance was 
going to take place outside the hut in their honour. 

" A dance ? " repeated Nick ; " does any one expect 
a fellow to dance after a feed like this ? " 

" They don^t expect you to dance," said Lavie who 
overheard him. "You've only to sit by and see them 
dance." 

"Thafs lucky, at all events," said Nick, "but I 
should think his Majesty here and his wives were still 
less in dancing trim than ourselves. Why, a boa-con- 
strictor, after gorging an ox, would be as fit to dance a 
hornpipe as he." 

" Hush, Nick," said Lavie, " somebody may under- 
stand you enough to report your words, and I don't 
consider our position here over safe as it is. If it hadn't 
been that we could not spare the rifle, I would have let 
the chief beat me to-day. But there is no need to 
provoke them more than can be helped." 

Nick promised compliance, and followed the doctor* 
out of the hut into an open space near the village, under 
the shade of some large acacias, which had been 
selected as the fittest place for the dance. It seemed 
that this was to be performed by the Hottentot girls, no 
men being visible among them. They were gathered in 
a circle divested of all ornaments, indeed of all attire, 
excepting a linen cincture round the waist, and a head- 
dress of the same material. Several of them held melons 
in their hands, not the large water-melons, with which 
the party had been regaled, but a smaller size, about as 
big as a large cocoa-nut The moon, which had risen 
about an hour before, and was nearly at the full, poured 
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down a bright light, which rendered every object clearly 
distinguishable. 

When all had taken their places, Umboo gave the 
signal, and the dance began. The spectators clapped 
their hands, keeping a kind of rude time, and accompany- 
ing the performance with a low monotonous chant, which 
swelled louder and louder, as the excitement grew 
greater. The girls, whirling their arms and throwing out 
their legs right and left, flew about, following each other 
in a circle, tossing the melons from one to another, 
under their thighs, and catching them with wonderful 
dexterity. As the dance went on, the rapidity of the 
movements increased. Their light figures and animated 
faces, as they flashed out into the moonlight, and back 
into the shade of the acacias, the dark forms seated 
round, the wild and somewhat melancholy refrain of the 
voices, combined to make up a scene, which was alike 
strange and striking. At length the chief threw up his 
hand; the girls, panting and exhausted, threw them- 
selves on the ground to recover their breath ; and soon 
afterwards Umboo retired to his hut, and the others 
followed his example. 

On the following morning, our travellers were no 
sooner up and dressed, than they became aware that a 
great commotion was going on in the village. Assegais, 
bows, and quivers full of arrows had been brought out of 
the cottages, and several men were employed in rubbing 
the barbs with fresh poison. About ten of the stoutest 
men were smearing their bodies with fat, over which they 
spread a yellowish red powder ; the two between them 
covering their persons as with a second skin; The 
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stench from this ointment was scarcely bearable ; but the 
boys, on inquiry, were told that its purpose was to render 
them supple and active, as well as to guard them from 
the stings of insects. 

Lavie soon ascertained that the spies had returned, 
reporting that the Bushmen were encamped at a distance 
of not more than twenty miles, and that it was Umboo*s 
purpose to set out almost immediately, before the heat of 
the day came on, intending to attack the Bushmen an hour 
or so before sunset. These tidings were soon afterwards 
confirmed by a message from the chief, conveyed through 
Omatoko, desiring their company in the course of 
another half-hour. The manner of their quondam guide, 
who was now fully armed and equipped for the march, 
had undergone considerable change. It was no longer 
deferential and submissive, but imperious and threaten- 
ing. He seemed to expect a refusal, and to be prepared 
to take measures for punishing the contumacy of the 
Englishmen. But Lavie was too wary to permit this. 
He returned a civil answer, informing Umboo that they 
would be ready at the time named. Then, calling to the 
others to follow him, he went into the hut to get ready. 

As soon as they were safe inside, and free from the 
jealous scrutiny of the Hottentots, the doctor addressed 
his companions. 

" It won^t do for us to stay any longer among these 
fellows," he said ; " our lives won^t be safe if we do. I 
have learned that they mean to use our help in picking 
off such of the Bushmen as may be able to escape them 
at close quarters. But as soon as we have done their 
work, they will strip us of our arms, and knock us on the 
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head, if we resist. I heard that scoundrel Omatoko, and 
the fellow they call Leshoo, talking over it. The chief is 
to have my rifle, and Omatoko Ernesf s, while Leshoo 
is to have his choice of Frank's or Nick's." 

*' I'll make him a present of a bullet out of mine," 
cried Frank, " if I only have the chance." 

" Hush, Frank ! " said Ernest, " they'll hear you. 
But, Charles, how comes it that their manner towards us 
is so strangely altered all of a sudden ? " 

"Well, in the first place, it appears to be owing to 
Leshoo's secret machinations. He is afraid, it seems, of 
our favour with Umboo. In the next, the delay in the 
return, of the messenger sent southward is interpreted 
imfavourably to the English, at least Leshoo represents it 
so. He says the Dutch must have got the better, or the 
man would have been back before this. Umboo has 
now quite taken up this notion." 

" Well, what do you advise, Charles ? " 

" That we go with them without any apparent reluc- 
tance, and accept whatever service they ask us to under- 
take. But as soon as the attack on the Bushmen 
begins, we will, all of us, make off as fast as we can 
southwards. There are not very many of the Hottentots 
going on the expedition. They will, almost certainly, 
be scattered in various directions, and be too busy to 
notice our movements ; some will probably be killed or 
wounded. But even if that be not so, and if at the end 
of the fighting we have not got too far to be followed, 
still they will hardly dare to attack us. They are 
notoriously afraid of Europeans, and have seen what 
we can do with our guns." 
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"And if they do attack us ? " asked Nick. 

" Then their blood be on their own heads. It is our 
lives or theirs, and they wantonly provoke the contest." 

" We can^t do better than follow your advice," said 
Frank ; " I'm your man, at ;aJil events. Poor old Lion ! 
we must leave him behind ; but that can't be helped." 

" No," said Warley, " men must be thought of before 
dogs, however much one may like them. Well, I agree, 
Charles, and so I can* see does Nick." 

"Thafs right, then," said Charles; "now we had 
better join them. Don't let us give the notion that we 
are hanging back," 

They went out accordingly, and found the party just 
preparing to start. They were greeted by Umboo with 
feigned civility, which they returned with similar polite- 
ness, and were requested to take their places in the 
march next to him — Lavie and Frank on his right hand, 
and Warley and Nick on his left, with Omatoko walking 
next to Frank and Leshoo to Nick. In this order they 
proceeded at a rapid pace for several hours, until the 
heat of the sun became overpoweringly oppressive ; then 
they halted in a place shaded by some trees, and pro- 
visions were served out, the Hottentots digging roots to 
supply the place of water. Umboo seated himself on 
the grass, and motioned to the Englishmen to do the 
same, their two attendants, or jailers, as they might more 
properly be called, taking the same positions as in the 
march. 

They remained in their resting-place for three or 
four hours until the great heat of the day was past, and 
then resumed their route. About five o'clock a second 
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halt was made, and Omatoko having spoken a few words 
apart with the chief, addressed Lavie. He informed him 
that Umboo intended to post them at various places of 
ambush, in the neighbourhood of the Bushmen's camp, 
and their duty would be -to pick off any fugitives who 
might endeavour to make their escape — adding that 
Umboo would give a large reward for every Bushman so 
killed. Lavie and the others accepted the commission 
without the smallest hesitation — again apparently to the 
surprise of Omatoko, and the evident disappointment of 
Leshoo. But there was nothing more to be said on the 
subject. It only remained to conduct the four whites 
to their several stations. They had now arrived within 
a mile of their enemies; who it appeared had just 
succeeded in killing two buffaloes, and were about to 
make a feast on the carcasses. 

Just as they were on the point of setting out, Lavie 
purposely dropped the case which contained his rifle 
bullets, which were scattered in all directions on the 
ground. His companions ran to pick them up, and as 
their heads met, he said in a subdued but perfectly clear 
tone, " The large motjeeri to the south, in a quarter 
of an hour from the present time." 

The boys made no answer except a nod of intel- 
ligence, as each moved off with the guide assigned him. 
Then the rest of the Hottentots began creeping through 
the scrub, as stealthily as serpents, towards a large rock, 
under shelter of which a number of the doomed Bush- 
men might be seen, seated in a circle and engaged in 
devouring huge lumps of meat, which they had roasted 
at a large fire still smouldering close by. 
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Lavie watched their dusky figures as they disappeared 
among the foliage, and remained motionless at his post 
for the prescribed number of minutes. Then hurrying 
as fast as he could go towards the motjeeri, he foimd all 
three of his companions awaiting him. 

" All right ! " he exclaimed ; " they are just on the 
point of making their attack, and won't have eyes or 
ears for an)rthing else. We must put on best speed, and 
not stop till we are five or six miles away at the least" 

A loud yell broke forth fi*om the rock, as they com- 
menced their flight, and was followed by another and 
another in quick succession. But they grew fainter as 
the boys hurried on, and soon ceased altogether. 




CHAPTER XIL 

THE FLIGHT — THE BOYS RECAPTURED — A COUNCIL — THE 
SHADOW OF DEATH — ^A STRANGE DELIVERANCE. 




OT bad that," said Nick, as he threw him- 
self on the ground, panting and footsore, 
after a run of more than an hour. " WeVe 
not gone less than eight miles, I'll take itiy 
'davy, and this gun isn't the lightest thing in the world 
to carry ! Well, Charles, do you mean to make a halt 
of it here to-night, or are we to hoof it again ? " 

" We must rest here," said Lavie, " an hour or two to 
recover ourselves a little, but no longer. I don't suppose 
the Hottentots have done much more than discover our 
absence yet. They have had plenty to do for the present 
without thinking where we are, and then they will have 
to make out in which direction we have gone. They 
will find that out, no doubt, notwithstanding all our pre- 
cautions, but it will take them some time. And my 
hope is, that we shall now baffle them altogether." 
" How do you mean ? " asked Ernest. 
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" I mean that we should all take off our shoes, and 
step into the brook here. We can walk along it, treading 
only on the stones till we reach that long patch of scrub 
there. Then I propose that we shall turn eastward, and 
go for a day's journey in that direction before again 
travelling south. I think that will throw these Hottentots 
completely out, and they will give up the pursuit" 

"Well, I have no objection," said Nick, " and I don't 
suppose the others have. Anything to get out of the 
hands of those dingy brutes. How sold they will be 1 If 
they could only get hold of one of us, how they would 
pay it off on him I " 

" I am afraid they will pay it off on my poor Lion,'' 
said Frank. "Whatever will become of him, poor 
fellow ! " 

"Oh, they'll use him kindly enough," said Lavie, 
soothingly. "He is too valuable and useful an animal 
for them to hurt. As soon as we get to Cape Town we'll 
send a fellow to ransom him. A dozen large beads or 
brass buttons will soon induce them to give him up." 

"Well, at all events we'll hope so," said Warley. 
"Well, now, Charles, I am rested if the others are — 
enough, that is, to go on." 

"All right," said the doctor. "Now, the first thing is 
to take off our shoes and stockings." 

This was soon done, and the party stepping down into 
the bed of the rivulet, walked in Indian file one after 
another, taking particular care to leave no footprints in the 
soft earth. Presently they came to a place where the short 
scrub, with which the slopes were covered, descended to 
the water's edge. They stepped out upon this, and pro- 
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ceeded eastward for a considerable distance, taking the 
greatest pains to leave no trace behind. After half a 
mile or so of this cautious walking, Lavie considered the 
danger to be at an end. Again resuming the sharp trot 
at which they had previously proceeded, in another hour 
they reached some caves in a high range of limestone 
cliffs, where they resolved to rest for the night They 
were too much wearied to keep watch. In five minutes 
all four were sound asleep. 

The next morning they awoke tolerably refreshed, 
and resimiing their journey, proceeded still eastward for 
some seven or eight miles, when they halted for their 
mid-day rest. There was no lack of food, for soon after 
setting out, they had come upon a grove of bananas, of 
which each of the party had gathered a large bunch. 
They could also perceive a small streamlet making its 
way through the brushwood. Doubtless it issued from a 
mass of limestone rock about a hundred yards distant. 

"We had better go and drink there," said Lavie. 
" We have no drinking cup now, remember, and must use 
the hollows of our hands, I suppose, or a large leaf. But 
we shall manage it more easily at the spring head." 

He moved off and the others followed, but they were 
still some yards from the fountain, when they were 
startled by a low deep growl, which came apparently 
from the other side of the rock. 

The boys instantly unslung their rifles. " Thafs the 
growl of a lion," said Lavie. " He is couching by the 
spring, I expect. It won't do to approach him from the 
front." 

"Hadn't one of us better go round to the clump of 
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trees yonder?** said Frank. "We can get there under 
cover, and there will be a good sight (rf him from 
thence." 

"I was just going to suggest it," said Lavie. "And 
another can climb to the top of the cliif here. It seems 
quite perpendicular by the spring, and if so it will be 
fifteen or twenty feet over the lion's head. 1*11 undertake 
that, if you like, and Frank can cross over to the clumpw 
The other two had better mount this tree. If the brute 
springs out, there'll be a chance of a good shot at him 
from this pdace." 

Lavie and Frank accordingly proceeded to put their 
designs into execution. Ernest and Nick watched them, 
until Wilmore was hidden in the wood, and Lavie half up 
the rock, when suddenly there came a shout of alarm and 
surprise. At the same moment their weapons were torn 
from their grasp, and they found themselves in the 
clutches of Omatoko and half a dozen others. 

They were unable to make any resistance; the 
suddenness of the surprise, and the overwhelming num- 
bers of the Hottentots rendering it impossible. They 
were soon bound with leather thongs, and hurried off to 
the fountain, where they encountered Lavie and Frank in 
the same plight as themselves. 

" How like lion ? " asked Omatoko, jeeringly. " Oma- 
toko lion. He roar well. White boys go catch lion, get 
caught themselves \ " 

" I wish I had known it was you," muttered Nick. 
" I'd have put a leaden bullet through your carcass as 
sure as my name's Gilbert ! Well, blackie, what next ? 
Are you going to skin and eat us, now you've got us, or 

t?" 
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"White boy go back Umboo/' said the Hottentot 
" Umboo do as he please." 

"And what pleases him won't please us, I giiess," 
muttered Gilbert. "Well, there's no help for it. We 
must grin and bear it, as the saying is. You may as well 
untie these thongs, any way. You may see for yourself 
that we can't possibly escape." 

"Omatoko no untie till get back to kraal--4hei! 
untie quick." 

He chuckled as he spoke. There was some sinister 
meaning in his words, which the prisoners could not 
fathom, but which it was not pleasant to hear. But 
they had little time for reflection. The thongs had no 
sooner been securely fastened, and the guns distributed 
among the leaders of the Hottentots, than they set out 
on their way home. It appeared that the Englishmen 
must have followed a very circuitous path, for less than 
four hours' journey brought them to the spot where the 
encounter with the Bushmen had taken place ; and there 
the party rested for a couple of hours before proceeding 
further. 

It was a horrid and revolting spectacle which met the 
eyes of the captives as the halt was made. The bodies 
of the Bushmen, as well as those of their women and 
children, were scattered about in all directions, the 
corpses having already begun to decompose in the scorch- 
ing sun. Most of the men had been shot down by 
arrows from a distance, or pierced by assegais. But the 
weaker portion of the enemy (if they could be so called), 
had been killed by blows from clubs, or stabs delivered 
at close quarters \ and the lads gazed with sickening dis- 
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gust at the helpless and mangled figures, with which the 
plain for a long way round was overspread. But the 
slayers did not appear to feel the smallest compunction, 
and Lavie gathered firom their conversation, that a con- 
siderable proportion of the men had effected their escape 
— z. circumstance which had greatly provoked Umboo's 
anger. 

Travelling early and late, the kraal was reached about 
nightfall on the following day ; when the prisoners were 
consigned to the custody of Omatoko and Leshoo ; who 
took effectual measures to prevent their escape. Their 
arms and legs were secured by thongs, and a belt was 
passed round the waist of each, to which was attached a 
chain riveted to a strong post Omatoko could not be 
induced to answer any questions, not even the eager in- 
quiries made after Lion. But Toboo, who was of a gentler 
disposition than his uncle, told them that the dog had 
greatly improved during the two or three days of their 
absence, and could now walk about tolerably well. 

On the following morning a debate was held in the 
chiefs apartment, to which Lavie and the boys were, of 
course, not admitted ; but the substance of which they 
learned afterwards. There was a considerable difference 
of opinion among the counsellors. Kalambo and some 
others were for requiring the white men to take an oath 
that they would make no attempt to recover their property, 
or punish those who had deprived them of it ; and then 
to let them depart Others, Omatoko among them, were 
for keeping them in close custody, until their friends at 
the Cape agreed to ransom them for a quantity of valuable 
goods, which were to be specified ; while one or two were 
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for allowing them to go altogether free, and take their 
guns with them ; urging that the goodwill of the English 
was of more value to them than any number of guns. 

This last argument was especially urged by Maroro, 
an old warrior, held in much esteem in the village; and 
his opinion might have prevailed with Umboo, if it had 
not been for Leshoo. The latter craftily urged that the 
white men would never forgive the injury already done 
them ; and though they might take the oath proposed, 
they would disregard it, as soon as they were in safety. 
There was nothing to be hoped, he said, from the favour 
of the English, and nothing to be feared from their 
enmity. Even if they were again to become the owners 
of the Cape Colony, they would know nothing about these 
English travellers. As for ransom, they would never get 
anything better, they might rest assured, than the four 
guns, the watches, and clothes of the prisoners, which 
might be regarded as already their own, and which they 
must be fools indeed to give up. 

His speech was well calculated to work on the pride 
and the avarice of Umboo, as well as on the fears of the 
others. It was resolved, by a large majority, that the 
strangers should not be set at liberty, either with, or with- 
out, conditions ; but the danger that might arise from them 
should be averted by their immediate death. This point 
having been disposed of, the manner of their execution 
was the next considered, and Leshoo's counsel was again 
adopted. He proposed that the white man^s presump- 
tion, in entering on a contest of skill with the chief, 
should be properly punished by each one of them afford- 
ing, in their several persons, an evidence of the chiefs 
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unrivalled skill in the use of arms. One of the four, he 
suggested, should be shot to death by an arrow, a second 
brained by a club, a third pierced by an assegai, while 
the fourth— the white medicine-man himself — should die 
by his own weapon ; Umboo, in every instance, being the 
executioner. 

The suggestion was too flattering to the chiefs vanity, 
and too well adapted to efface the mortification of his 
recent defeat, to be rejected. All concurred in it ; and 
it was resolved that it should be carried out that very day. 
The posts had not yet been removed firom the places where 
they had been fixed on the day of the trial of skill, and 
it was agreed that no fitter scene could be chosen for the 
execution. Omatoko, accompanied by Leshoo, was sent 
to announce to the prisoners their approaching doom — 
an office which the latter, at least, undertook con amore. 

It was a terrible shock, even to Lavie, whose fore- 
bodings had been of the darkest ever since their capture. 
But he had not anticipated anything so barbarous, or so 
sudden. The tidings were communicated to him in Dutch 
by Omatoko, and it was his office to break it to his 
younger friends. 

" Lads," he said, after a few moments of inward prayer 
for support and counsel; "lads, I have something very 
grave and trying to announce to you. We have all known 
that our peril, ever since we left the Jloogkly, has been 
imminent, and that we might be called upon at any 
moment to yield up our lives " 

" And we are called upon to yield them now, 
Charles ? " said Ernest, as the doctor paused. " That is 
what you want to tell us, is it not ? " 
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"I am sorry to say it is, Ernest The Hottentots 
have resolved on putting us all four to death this morning 
— in an hour from the present time " 

" Oh, not in an hour, surely," broke in Gilbert ; " they 
will give us more time than that. They cannot do it." 

"They are heathens, Nick, and have never been 
taught better. We ought to forgive them on that 
account, even if our religion did not teach us to forgive 
all who wrong us." 

" But can nothing be done ? " urged Frank pas- 
sionately. " Will they not listen to our assurances that 
we are not their enemies ; that we mean them no harm ; 
that we will ransom our lives by giving them a dozen 
rifles, if they want them ; that our friends will avenge 
our deaths ; that — oh I there's a hundred things that 
might be lurged." He thrust aside Lion's head, which 
was resting caressingly on his knee. " Oh, Charles 1 let 
us at least try." 

" I would, Frank, if it would be of the least use. 
But I learn from Omatoko, that the matter was most 
carefully considered, and ever3rthing we could urge has 
already been advanced and rejected. It would but 
waste the time still left us for preparation, and that is 
short enough. Let us pray for strength and resignation ; 
that is all now left us to do." 

All complied, and knelt on the floor of the hut, 
while Lion sat silent and motionless at their side, gazing 
from face to face with a wistful look, as though he would 
fain comprehend what was amiss. Then Warley, to 
whom all seemed instinctively to look, offered up a 
simple, but fervent petition, that God would be pleased 
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to succour them, if He saw fit, in their present strait ; 
but if it was His pleasure to take them from the world, 
He would pardon the sins of their past lives, strengthen 
them to meet their doom bravely, and receive them to 
Himself. He concluded with the Lord's Prayer, in 
which they all joined fervently, and then relapsed into 
silence; which was not broken until Leshoo returned 
to warn them that all was in readiness. 

"You, boy," he said, turning to Frank, "you die 
first Umboo shoot you through the heart with arrow. 
Then you he kill with club," addressing Warley. " You 
he throw assegai at," nodding to Nick. " Medicine- 
man, he come last. Umboo shoot him dead with own 
gun 1 Medicine-man never shoot better himsel£ Come 
now ; chief ready." 

The prisoners obeyed in silence. A sharper thrill 
shot through Frank's bosom as he heard he was to be 
the first to suffer, but the next instant it was succeeded 
by a feeling of thankfulness that he would not witness 
the murder of his friends. 

" Good-bye, dear old Lion," he said, stooping over 
the dog, and stroking the smooth head which looked up 
with such sad wonder into his face; " I hope they'll treat 
you kindly. Charles," he added, "let us say good-bye 
to one another here. I shouldn't like to do it before all 
th^se fellows." 

"Good-bye, Frank," said Lavie, throwing his arms 
round the lad's neck, and kissing him on the forehead. 
" Good-bye, and God bless you. We will pray for each 
other to the last" 

" I will follow you now," said Wilmore, when he had 
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taken leave in like fashion of the other two. "The sooner 
this is over the better." 

He passed out of the hut with a firm step, looking 
without flinching on the cruel preparations without. 
Whatever sinkings of heart he might have felt when 
his doom was first made known to him, they had all 
vanished now. He was a noble English boy, reared in 
all manly ways, and instructed by a thousand brave 
examples. His life, if not faultless, had been pure ; his 
conscience void of any deep offence ; and for the rest 
he trusted in the God who had bade him trust in Him. 
The same heroism which the striplings of our race 
showed on the deck of the Birkenhead^ and in the wild 
scenes of the Indian mutiny, which upbore young 
Herbert, the highborn and gently nurtured, in his dread 
ordeal among the Greek brigands, was now burning in 
Frank's bosom. Let them do what they would to him, 
he would endiure it without flinching. 

Lavie and the other two lads followed closely afi:er 
him, and were placed by Omatoko on the right hand of 
the post, to which Wilmore was about to be fastened, at a 
distance of some twelve feet from it 

" Do not let us see his death," said Gilbert in a low 
tone ; " it will be too dreadfiil ! " 

"No," said Lavie, "it will do none of us good, 
though I know he will meet it bravely. We will kneel 
down here, and pray in silence till each in his turn is 
summoned." 

He knelt as he spoke, and the others followed his 
example. 

" It is not good," exclaimed dd Maroro, as he noticed 
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, the action. "The white man is praying to the white 
man's God. He will be angry with us, for the white man 
has done no wrong." 

He spoke loud enough to be heard even by the chief, 
who cast a wrathful look at him in reply. If his reputa- 
tion for wisdom and goodness had not stood so high with 
his countaymen, his boldness might have entailed serious 
consequences upon him. As it was, he was listened to 
in angry and impatient silence. 

Frank had now been led to his station, and Omatoko 
and Leshoo were busied in binding him. Three cinctures 
were passed round him, one securing the neck, a second 
the waist, and the third the legs, to the strong upright 
post. They had just completed their task, and were 
about to retire — Umboo had already fitted the arrow to 
the string, and was on the point of bending it — ^when a 
loud cry of mingled surprise and alarm was raised by the 
spectators nearest to the prisoner, and was presently 
echoed by nearly all present. Lavie and the two boys 
started up, looking hurriedly round them, half expecting 
to see a band of armed Englishmen, who had come up at 
that critical moment to their rescue. But the eyes of the 
Hottentots were not turned in the direction they had 
expected, but into the air a few feet above them. A small 
beetle, of the size, perhaps, of a child's little finger, was 
hovering over their heads, its green back and speckled 
belly glittering bright in the beams of the sun. All present 
held their breath, and watched its motions with anxiety 
and awe. It gyrated awhile immediately above the post, 
as though seeking for some spot on which to settle. 
Suddenly it folded its wings, and, shooting downwards. 
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alighted on Frank Wilmore's head. There was a second 
and still louder cry, rising, in the instance of the women, 
into a shriek of terror at this spectacle. " The god I 
the god I " they cried. " The white boy is the favourite 
of the god. He has come to save him. Cut the thongs, 
set him free ! Pray him to forgive us, or we shall all 
die. He will send drought and murrain ! He will kill 
our flocks and herds ! He will strike us dead with his 
lightnings I Not one will escape 1 " 

A dozen Hottentots rushed up with their knives, and 
severed the bonds which held the prisoner. Then lifting 
him on to their shoulders they bore him in triumph 
through the village, the women singing and dancing 
round him, until the hut of the chief was reached. 
There Frank was placed by his supporters in the seat 
of honour, while all present prostrated themselves at his 
feet, entreating mercy. 

The lad was at first too much startled and bewildered 
to understand what had happened. He had closed his 
eyes, expecting every moment to feel the fatal point, 
and even when he heard the shouts of the bystanders, 
believed it had been raised only because the arrow was 
on its way. But Lavie, who knew enough of Hottentot 
superstitions to understand what had occurred, hurried 
up to him, and informing him in a few words what was 
the true explanation of this extraordinary change, desired 
him to take the beetle from his forehead, where it was still 
resting, and retain it in his grasp, but to be extremely 
careful not to hurt it. 

" It is the mantes, Frank," he sdid, " about which I 
was telling Ernest the other day. They believe that it is 
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a god, that it will do them the most terrible injuries if 
they offend it, and whomsoever they imagine to be its 
favourite, he may issue any commands he pleases, and is 
sure to be obeyed. Of course this wonderful deliverance 
is of God's sending, and we will thank Him heartily for 
it ; but at present you must go with them and take the 
mantes with you." 

"What shall I have to do, Charles?^ said Frank, 
who, between astonishment and joy, could hardly even 
now understand what was passing. "What are they 
going to do with me ? " 

" They'll want to make you chief very likely ; perhaps 
offer sacrifices in your honour, and all sorts of extrava- 
gances of that kind. Of course you will refuse to allow 
any impiety of that description, and will decline to be 
made chief; but you had better demand that all our 
property should be at once restored to us, and that we 
should be suffered to depart without molestation." 

" How am I to make them understand? " 

"Omatoko will make them understand you well 
enough. He is as much frightened as the rest. You 
can also, if you like it, require that a guide be sent with 
us for the first part of the joilmey. You may be quite 
sure, that whatever you ask they will agree to." 

" Won't you stay with tne ? " 

" I think I had better not. Their feeling of awe and 
reverence is personal to yourself. They don't regard us 
as favourites of the godj and but for your protection of 
us, would be ready to put us to death this minute. We 
are going back to our hut. I need not tell you to offer 
up our thanks for this great mercy. We will wait there 

you join us." 
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'* Well, Charles, I will do as you advise. But I wish 
this was over. I can hardly realise to myself what has 
happened. It is all like a dream ! I only feel as if 
I could think of nothing till I had joined with you in 
your thanksgiving for this wonderful deliverance." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

FRANK, LORD-PARAMOUNT — AN ANT VILLAGE — ^AMIABLE 
BEES — ^A HASTY DRAUGHT — SEARCH FOR WATER — ^A 
STRANGER, 




T was the second day after the narrow escape of 
our travellers as related in the last chapter. 
The boys, attended by Lion, who seemed 
quite strong again, were sitting under the 
shade of some gum trees, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of what appeared to be a deserted village, only that 
the houses were much larger and more solidly built than 
those described in a previous chapter. They were await- 
ing the arrival of the doctor, who had loitered behind to 
take leave of Omatoko, and make sure that he had set 
off on his return to the Hottentot kraal. Frank had 
had very great difficulty in parrying the importunity of 
the Hottentots, who were fully convinced that the 
prosperity of the tribe would be secured for ever, if he 
would but consent to take upon himself the chiefship, 
from which they were prepared to eject Umboo without 
further ceremony. When they found that his determina* 
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tion on the subject could not be overcome, their 
chagrin was so great, that nothing but their superstitious 
fears of Frank's influence with their deity restrained 
them from using force to compel him to conform to their 
wishes. But he had, by Lavie's advice, adopted a very 
curt and lofty demeanour with them, refusing to listen to 
any argument, and peremptorily insisting that all the 
arms belonging to the party should be restored, on pain 
of his heavy displeasure. This demand was no sooner 
made known, through Omatoko, than it was complied with. 
All the Hottentots who had possessed themselves of the 
guns, shot-belts, powder-flasks, watches, etc., bringing 
them back, and laying them at his feet with the humblest 
expressions of contrition. Umboo was among the sup- 
pliants, his cowering figure presenting a curious contrast 
to the haughty and merciless aspect he had exhibited 
only a few hours previously. Frank raised him up, 
and gravely assured him of his forgiveness ; but added 
that all the strangers would depart on the following day, 
with provisions for one day's journey, and Omatoko, as 
their guide, for the same space of time. But after that, 
he said, the tribe must make no further inquiry respect- 
ing them, under penalty, once more, of his displeasure 1 
Umboo (who in his heart, perhaps, was not unwilling to 
be rid of Frank, notwithstanding the overwhelming 
advantages that would have attended his rule), answered 
submissively, that the pleasure of the " favoured one " 
should be fully executed ; and accordingly, on the next 
day, the travellers had all left the village and journeyed 
northwards, towards the spot known as the Elephant's 
Fountaia Omatoko, who had been as much terrified 
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his countrymen, waited on them during the journey with 
abject servility. His time was now up, and he had been 
despatched on his return homewards — Lavie (as the 
reader has heard) accompanpng him some way, to make 
sure that, after all, he did not intend to follow them. 

"Well, Frank, you did it well, I must say," observed 
Nick, " and kept your countenance a deal better than I 
should have done, when you talked to them of the danger 
there was of your being displeased, if they failed to per- 
form any particular of your sovereign pleasure. I wonder 
what they thought would have happened, if you had been 
angry with them ! " 

" Oh, they thought that there would come a murrain, 
and cut off the cattle; and a blight, and destroy the fruit; 
and a pestilence, and kill themselves. I had only to 
order, and I might pitch it into them any way I liked ! 
Omatoko told me so." 

" Did he, the rascal ! Well, upon my honom*, Frank, 
if I had been you, I'd have ordered them to give him six 
dozen, and Umboo nine dozen, and Leshoo twelve. It 
is not one bit more than they deserved, and it would 
have been a sight to see ! The Hottentots would have 
laid it on, and with a will too ! " 

" You don't mean what you are saying, Nick, I am 
sure," struck in Warley. " I wonder you don't feel that 
this is not a thing to be made a joke of." 

"You're right, Ernest," said Frank; "we ought not to 
take it in that way. Indeed, I am sure I am thankful 
enough for the mercy shown us, and should be sorry if 
you thought otherwise. And so does Nick, too, I'll 
answer for it" 
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"Of course Tm thankful/' said Gilbert. "And I 
dare say I am too apt to turn things into jest. Well, 
we'll drop the matter now, at all events. And by the 
same token, here comes the doctor. Now, I suppose, 
we shall hear whether this place will do for our halt for 
the night or not Well, doctor, is the rascal really 
gone ? " 

"Yes, I am satisfied he is. I doubted, at first, 
whether Omatoko really believed in the beetle. He has 
lived so long among the Dutch, that I Jthought he might 
have learned better. But he hasn't, I am persuaded. 
Yes, he has really gone back. He daren't follow us." 

" That is well, at all events. Well, what do you think 
of this as a halting-place? It's an abandoned kraal, I 
suppose, only it must have belonged to some tribe of 
savages, who took more pains with their house-building 
than those Namaquas." 

"Kraal, Nick? Do you suppose these houses, for 
such they may certainly be called ; do you suppose these 
houses to be the handiwork of men ? " 

" To be sure I do," returned Nick ; " who but men 
could have built them ? " 

" They are nests of white ants," said Lavie, " and if 
we were to stay here all night, our clothes, our knapsacks, 
our belts, and everything that could be devoured by them, 
would be gnawed to pieces ! " 

"Ants, doctor ! You are joking, surely. What — that 
hut there, or whatever it is, is a good twenty feet high, 
and thirty^ I'll go bail for it, in diameter? Ants make 
that ! It isn't possible." 

" It's true, anyhow," said Lavie. " I know they have 
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been found more than a hundred feet in circumference. 
It is the enormous number of the ants that enables them 
to construct such huge dwellings. And, after all, their 
work is nothing compared with that of the coral insect 
of the Pacific." 

" Don't they sometimes build in the trunks of trees ? " 
asked Warley. 

"Very frequently," answered the surgeon. "Their 
mode of going to work, when they do, is very much like 
their house-building. In the latter case, they heap 
together an immense mass of earth, which they form into 
innumerable galleries, all leading, inwards, to the central 
chamber of the structure. When they choose a tree, and 
they generally pitch upon one of the largest trees they 
can find — a baobab, perhaps, or a giant fig — ^they simply 
eat these galleries out of the wood, taking care never 
to disturb the outer bark. In this manner they will some- 
times destroy the whole inside of a vast fruit tree so com- 
pletely, that it crumbles to dust as soon as touched." 

" Well, it is very wonderful," said Frank, " I wonder 
how it happens that we have seen nothing of them during 
the two hours or so that we have been here." 

" That is because they work only by night It is sup- 
posed, I believe, that they are torpid by day." 

" Well, then, I suppose we must shift our quarters," 
remarked Nick. " It would not be pleasant to have the 
clothes eaten off one's back, certainly. We had better 
start, hadn't we, or it will be late ? " 

" Stop a moment," said Lavie, who had been carefully 

^■M|^ing one particular ant-hill for some minutes. " Aye, I 

^■ight so," he added presently, " there is a bees' nest in 
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yonder mound, and most likely a large accumulation of 
honey. If you are fond of honey, you may sup off it 
without difficulty." 

"I am very particularly fond of honey," answered 
Nick, " but I don't know about there being no difficulty. 
The last time I assisted at the taking of a hive, there was 
a very considerable ' difficulty.' I was stung, in fact, so 
badly, that I vowed never to go near bees again. How- 
ever, \iyou don't mind " 

" None of us need mind," said the surgeon ; " these 
bees are different from our English bees. They never 
sting people. There isn't even any necessity to smoke 
them." 

" Really ! " returned Nick. " Now that I call the height 
of amiability. But are you sure, doctor? It seems too 
good to be possible." 

"You'll soon see," said Lavie, walking up to the 
mound he had marked. "Aye, there is the hole where 
the bee went in. Just hand me the knife, Ernest" He 
cleared away the earth, avoiding, as much as possible, any 
injury to the work of the bees, and presently laid bare a 
great mass of comb, full of honey and pollen \ of this he 
cut off several large pieces, as much as they could 
conveniently carry ; the bees, in complete justification of 
his assurances, offering no kind of interference — a fact 
which drew forth a second eulogium from Nick, who only 
deplored, he said, that they couldn't be conveyed to Eng- 
land, to instruct their brethren there. 

They now resumed their journey, resolving to camp 
for the night at the first spot where shade and water were 
to be found. But their quest was not fortunate. The 
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afternoon was unusually scorching and dry ; and though 
they came to several patches of trees and shrubs, they could 
find neither fount nor pool. At length the sun had 
declined so low in the horizon, that it was plain that 
scarcely more than an hour of daylight remained ; and 
they would have to pass the night without having 
quenched their thirst, imless water should very speedily be 
discovered. 

Under these circumstances they were greatly rejoiced 
to see Lion, who had been trotting along soberly by. 
Frank's side ever since they left the ant-hills, suddenly 
throw up his head and snufF the air, which were his 
modes of indicating that there was a spring at no great 
distance. 

" Hurrah ! old fellow," shouted Frank ; " off then, and 
find it. ' We'll have a race, Nick, which shall reach it 
first" 

They started off, the other two following at a some- 
what slower pace. Lion soon went ahead, directing the 
course of the boys towards a small kloof, visible about a 
mile ofl^ containing a grove of palms and date trees, with 
a thick belt of underwood surrounding it Heedless of 
the heat, which by this time, however, was a little 
tempered by the cool breeze that had sprung up at sunset, 
they bounded gaily along, and presently reached the 
kloof. It appeared to Frank — who, closely following Lion, 
was the first of the four to enter it — quite a little Paradise. 
Under the shade of the palms, surrounded by delicious 
verdure, was a large spring bubbling up from the ground, 
and stealing away in a brook, which ran babbling through 
the thicket, until lost to sight 
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" Hurrah ! " he shouted. " Now for a jolly drink ! What 
is the matter, old boy ? " he added a moment afterwards, 
as Lion instead of plunging into the cool water, as was 
his ordinary habit, stood still on the brink, looking up 
into Frank's face, with a perplexed and wistful look." 
What's the matter. Lion, why don't you drink ? I suppose, 
poor beast," he added, " he hasn't quite recovered even 
yet. Get out of the way. Lion ; what are you about ? If 
you are not thirsty, at all events I am ! " 

He pushed the mastiff out of the way as he spoke, 
and throwing himself on his hands and knees, took a 
long and delicious draught. 

" You don't know what is good. Lion," he said. " It's 
a rum colour, and there is an odd sort of taste about the 
water ; but it is beautifully cool and refreshing. Come, 
drink, old chap ; it will do you a heap of good." 

The dog, however, persistently refused to touch the 
water; and Nick, who by this time had reached the 
grove, was so struck by the animal's demeanour, that he 
paused before stooping to the waterside, and eyed it with 
mingled doubt and curiosity. The next minute Lavie's 
voice was heard — 

" Don't any of you touch the water till I come." 

" I am afraid that warning comes rather late in the 
day for me," said Frank, laughing, though he felt, never- 
theless, a little uneasy. "I've had a delicious draught 
already. Why isn't one to touch it, Charles?" he 
continued, as the doctor approached. 

" I came upon a gnu, a minute or two ago, lying 
dead in the thicket. It had no wound, and I suspected 
it had been poisoned. I know it is very often the 
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practice of the Bushmen to mix poisons of one kind or 
another with the wells, and so kill the animals that drink 
at them. But very likely the water is all right ; only I had 
better examine it before — stay, what is this? Won't 
Lion drink it ? " 

" No, he won't,'' said Frank ; " and, Charles, I am 
sorry to say, I have drunk a good deal of it before you 
called out I am afraid there is something wrong. I 
feel very queer, anyhow." 

" How do you feel ? " asked Lavie, taking his pulse. 

'^ I feel a giddiness in my head, and a singing in the 
ears, and am very shaky on my legs. I had better lie 
down. I dare say it will go off presently." He sank, 
as he spoke, rather than lay down, on the bank. 

" Put your fingers down your throat, and try if you 
can't bring the water off again," said the doctor. " Un- 
luckily, I have no emetic in my knapsacks. The 
Hottentots emptied out all the drugs, while they had 
possession of our things." 

Frank obeyed his directions, but with very little effect 
He became presently very drowsy, and Lavie, making a 
bed for him under a mimosa, covered him up with all the 
spare garments of the rest of the party, and some heaps 
of long dry grass. In a few minutes Frank seemed to be 
asleep. 

"Do you think he is very bad?" inquired Warley 
earnestly. 

" I don't like the look of things, I must say," was the 
answer ; " we don't know what the poison is which the 
Bushmen have mixed with the water, and therefore it 
would be difficult to apply the antidote, even if it could 
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be found here. Generally these poisons work very slow 
in the instance of men, whatever they may do in animals. 
The best chance, I think, would be to give him large 
draughts of fresh wholesome water, if we could find it 
It would probably dilute the poison and carry it off, and 
it would anyway be good for him, as his pulse shows 
him to be very feverish." 

" We'll go and hunt for water," said Warley, " Nick 
and I ; you stay with Frank." 

They took their guns, and went off in different 
directions. Warley directed his steps towards another 
kloof, about two miles off, between two high and stony 
hills. Trees and grass seemed to be growing in it almost 
as abundantly as in that which he had just left, and if so, 
there was probably either a brook, or water underground, 
which might be obtained by digging. He hurried on as 
fast as he could, for the darkness was fast coming on, and 
was within a hundred yards of the kloof, when a fine 
gemsbok, with its tall upright horns, came bounding down 
the narrow path at its utmost speed. The creature 
checked itself the moment it saw Ernest The hills on 
either side were too steep to be mounted, unless at a 
footpace, and the gemsbok's instinct taught it that this 
would place it at the mercy of an enemy. As soon there- 
fore as it could stop itself, it turned short round and 
galloped back into the kloof. Warley fired after it, but 
his nerves were discomposed, and the light was so bad, 
that he could hardly have hoped to hit He could hear 
the bok rushing along with unabated speed, the sound of 
its feet dying off in the gorge of the mountain ; but two 
minutes afterwards there came another sound, which 
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seemed like the crack of a rifle, though at a considerable 
distance. 

If this was so, there must be some person, beside 
their own party, somewhere about; for the shot could 
not have been fired by either Lavie or Nick. At another 
time, Warley would have hesitated before going in search 
of a stranger in so wild a region as that of the Kalahari. 
The shot might have come from a party of Bushmen or 
Bechuanas ; some few of whom, he knew, had possessed 
themselves of European firearms. In that case, himself 
and his whole party would run a very imminent risk of 
being seized and murdered for the sake of their rifles. 
And even if the person should prove to be a Eiu-opean, it 
was as likely as not, that he was an escaped convict firom 
the Cape prisons, who might be even more dangerous to 
encounter than the savages of the desert But Frank's 
situation forbade any considerations of this kind. To 
secure even the chance of obtaining help for him, was 
enough to overpower all other calculations. 

He hurried on accordingly in the direction whence 
the sound had come as fast as possible, and after half an 
hour's exertion, was rewarded by seeing a long way off" 
the figure of a man carrying a gun over his shoulder. 
Even at that distance, and in spite of the uncertain light, 
Ernest could perceive that he was a European. Some- 
what assured by this, he shouted at the top of his voice, 
and presently saw the stranger stop, and look behind 
him. The sight of Ernest seemed to surprise him, for 
after looking fixedly at him for a few moments, he walked 
rapidly down the glen to meet him. As they approached 
nearer, Warley could distinguish that the new comer was 
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a man advanced in life, but of a hardy frame, and his 
features showed traces of long exposure to the extremes 
of cold and heat. His dress was peculiar. It consisted 
of a hunting-coat of some dark woollen material, with 
breeches and gaiters to match, and a broad leather belt, 
in which were stuck a variety of articles, which might be 
needed in crossing the desert : — a drinking-cup of horn, 
a flint and steel, a case containing apparently small 
articles of value, together with a powder-flask and shot- 
case. His long gun he carried slung over his shoulder ; 
and a large broad brimmed hat, the roof of which was 
thick enough to resist the fiery rays of even an Afiican 
sun, completed his attire. He was not a hunter, that 
was plain. He could hardly be a farmer or an itinerant 
trader, and tourists in those days were persons very rarely 
to be met with. Moreover, his first address showed him 
to be a man of superior education to any of these. 

"I wish you good day, sir," he said in correct English, 
though with something of a foreign accent. " I did not 
know that there was any other traveller in this neighbour- 
hood, or I should have sought his society. May I ask 
your name, and whether you are alone, or one of a 
party ? " 

" There are four of us," answered Warley, " we are 
Englishmen, who have been wrecked on the western 
coast, and are now trying to make our way to Cape 
Town." 

" Indeed," returned the stranger, " but you are aware, 
I presume, that this is not the nearest way from the west 
coast to the town you name. You have come a long 
distance out of yoiu: wayj and chosen a very undesirabte 
route." 
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"No doubt," said Ernest, "but we could not help 
ourselves. We fell in with a Hottentot tribe, and have 
had a narrow escape from their hands. But we are in 
a great strait now. One of our party has incautiously 
drunk a quantity of water at a fountain near here, which 
we have since discovered to be poisoned ; and none of 
us " 

"What the spring in the kloof, about two miles back, 
I suppose," interrupted the stranger. " I passed it two or 
three hours ago. I noticed that it had been poisoned — 
poisoned by euphorbia juice. Your friend cannot have 
had much experience of the Kalahari, or he would have 
detected it at once. You may always know water 
poisoned in that manner by its clay-like appearance. 
How much did he drink ? " 

"A long draught, I am afraid," said Ernest "I was 
not present, but he said so." 

" How long ago ? " 

" I should think two hours." 

" There is no time to be lost, if his life is to be saved," 
observed the unknown. " Happily, the antidote is easily 
found in these parts. When, indeed, are Gk)d's mercies 
ever wanting in the hour of need ! " 

He spoke the last sentence to himself, rather than to 
his companion. Drawing forth his flint and steel, he struck 
a light, by which he kindled a small lantern, which was 
one of the articles appended to his belt. By the help of 
these, he began searching among the herbage which grew 
thickly on either side of the path. Presently he lighted 
on the plant of which he was in quest. It was shaped 
something like an egg, which it also nearly resembled in 
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size. He pulled up two or three specimens of this, and 
shook the dirt from the roots. Then he again addressed 
Warley. 

"Where is your friend?" he said. "At the kloof, 
where he drank the water, I suppose ? You had better 
take me to him as quickly as possible." 

Warley complied in silence. Lost in wonder at the 
strangeness of the adventure, he led the way down the 
glen, up which he had mounted an hour or so before. 

The elder man seemed as little inclined for conver- 
sation as himself. They proceeded in almost unbroken 
silence until they had arrived within a quarter of a mile 
of their destination. Warley stepped on a little in advance 
as they approached the kloof, and Charles came out to 
meet him. 

" How is Frank ? " asked Warley in a low tone. 

Lavie shook his head. " Nick has found water, but 
we cannot get any quantity down his throat I have 
tried everything I can think of, but in vain." 

" I have fallen in with a man who seems to under- 
stand the matter, and thinks he can save him." 

" A man — what, here in the Kalahari ? What do you 
mean ? " 

Warley hurriedly related what had occurred. "Of 
course, Charles," he said, " I can't answer for his know- 
ledge and skilL . But hadn't we better let him try what 
he can do ? " 

" Yes, I suppose we had," said Lavie, after a pause. 
" I can do nothing for him ; and though it is true that the 
poison is slow in its action, yet it is fatal unless its effects 
are checked. I'll go and speak to the man." 

o 
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He stepped up to the stranger, and in a few hurried 
words described the condition of his patient The new- 
comer nodded his head. 

" Euphorbia poison," he said \ '* but I trust we shall 
be in time. Have you any means of heating water ? " 

" I have some water nearly boiling in the iron pot 
here." 

" That is well. Be so good as to put some into this 
cup ; rather more than half full, if you please." 

He took one of the egg-shaped fruits, and pounded it 
in the hot water. When it had been reduced to a fluid 
state, he signed to Lavie to lift Frank's head, and then 
poured the mixture down the lad's throat Then cover- 
ing him up as warmly as he could, he sat down by his 
side, and took his hand. 

He sat there, without speaking, for nearly three 
quarters of an hour ; then he looked up and said — 

" Let us give thanks to God. The boy's life will be 
spared. He is beginning to sweat profusely. We have 
now only to keep him warmly covered up, and the 
effects of the poison will pass off." 




CHAPTER XIV. 

THE stranger's STORY — GEORGE SCHMIDT — IMPORTANT 
NEWS — ^THE COMMANDO SYSTEM — THE ROOT OF THE 
MATTER — ^A BAND OF MARAUDERS. 




AVE you practised your profession in this 

country for very long?" asked Nick of 

their visitor, as they sat over their supper 

an hour or two later in the evening. 

The latter smiled. " Yes," he answered, " for nearly 

fifteen years. But are you siure you know what my 

profession is ? " 

" Are you not a doctor ? " rejoined his questioner. 
" Well, I suppose I may call myself a doctor," was 
the reply, " but a physician of the soul, not of the body — 
though, as you have seen, I have picked up a little know- 
ledge of body-curing too, in the course of my travels." 

" A missionary ! " exclaimed Warley. " I am so glad. 
I have been so hoping that we might fall in with one. 
But we were told that there had never been more than 
a very few in Southern Africa, and even they had now 
left it." 

"I am sorry to say you heard no more than the 
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truth," said the stranger. " But I trust there is a better 
prospect now." 

" I am glad to hear it," observed Lavie. " I guessed 
what your employment was, and was afraid you might be 
in trouble, if not in danger. When I left Cape Town 
two years ago " 

" Ah, you have resided in Cape Town. Then you will 
know something of what our trials and discouragements 
have been. But no one but the missionaries themselves 
can really enter into them." 

"I wish you would give us your experiences," said 
Lavie. "As you say, in the colony there is a very 
confused and imperfect knowledge of your proceedings : 
and there is, besides, so large an amount of prejudice on 
the subject, that even those most favourably inclined 
towards you, have heard, I doubt not, a most unfair 
version of it." 

Warley eagerly seconded this proposal, and the 
stranger, who seemed willing enough to comply with 
their wishes, began his recital. 

" I should tell you first," he said, " what perhaps you 
have guessed — that I am, by descent, half English and 
half Dutch. Our family name was Blandford, and we 
were owners of large property in one of the southern 
counties; but it was forfeited in consequence of our 
determined adherence to the house of Stuart. After the 
unfortunate issue of the attempt in 1745, we were obliged 
to leave England, and took up our residence in Holland ; 
where my father married the daughter of a Dutch 
merchant, named De Walden, whose name he thence- 
forth adopted. 
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" As the hopes of the restoration of the exiled family 
grew ever less and less, my father entered with more 
interest into his father-in-law's business. The latter carried 
on a brisk trade with the Cape of Good Hope, and 
thither I was sent, when barely twenty-one, as one of the 
junior partners in the house. I resided for many years 
at Stellenbosch, occasionally passing months together at 
Klyberg, a large farm in the north of the colony, not far 
from the Gariep, or the Orange river, as it has since been 
named.'' 

"Not very far from where we are now, in fact," 
observed Lavie. 

" It was nearer to the west coast than this," said De 
Walden, " by some hundreds of miles, and the country 
was very fertile. Both at Stellenbosch and Klyberg we 
employed a great number of Hottentots as slaves. Our 
treatment of them I shall remember with shame and 
grief to the last day of my life ! " He paused from 
emotion. And Lavie said — 

" You were not different, I suppose, in your treatment 
of them from your neighbours ? " 

" Unhappily, no. But that is small comfort. It 
seems wonderful to me now, with my present feelings, 
how I could have accepted without questioning, as I did, 
the opinions of those about me on the subject. We 
entertained the notion that the natives were an inferior 
race to ourselves, intended by Providence to be kept in 
a condition of servitude, as the sheep and oxen were ; to 
be kindly treated if they were docile and industrious; 
to be subdued and punished if refractory." 

" That is, of course, a perverted view," said the doctor. 
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" but still no one, who has seen much of these races, can 
doubt their inferiority, or the necessity of their being 
instructed and kept in control by the whites." 

"Granted," said the missionary. "The whites had, 
in fact, a mission of love and mercy entrusted to them. 
They ought to have taught the natives, and raised them 
gradually to a level with themselves. But we never 
taught or raised them. On the contrary, our persistent 
determination was to keep them down. We dreaded 
their acquiring knowledge; and looked with jealousy 
and dislike upon some earnest and devoted men, who 
had come from Europe for the piupose of enlightening 
them." 

"Did you come across George Schmidt, sir?" in- 
quired Warley, with an eagerness of manner which 
attracted De Walden's attention. "I have read about 
him, and have been anxious to meet some one who 
knew him." 

" Yes," said De Walden, " to my shame, I did. One 
of the first things I remember, after my arrival at Klyberg, 
was an outburst of anger because the good and holy 
man you name had baptized one of his converts. You 
may well look surprised, but so it was. By the law of 
the Cape, no baptized person could be a slave ; so that 
the baptism of a Hottentot had the effect of manumitting 
him. Of course the law was a mistake, and ought to 
have been altered. A slave, as St. Paul has emphatically 
taught us, may be as true a Christian as his master. But 
the Dutch had no thought of altering the law, and were 
resolved rather to keep their slaves in heathen darkness 
than lose their services." 
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"That is much what I read," said Warley; "and 
Schmidt was obliged to leave the colony, was he not ? '' 

"He was, and never returned to it, though he ear- 
nestly longed and prayed that he might. His prayer 
was heard after his death, and his spirit returned in the 
faithful band of servants, who were raised up to carry on 
his work. I never saw George Schmidt while in Africa. 
I had no wish to do so. His name was a by-word of 
reproach on my lips. But afterwards, while I was in 
Holland, during a three years' absence from the colony, 
I did encounter him." 

The speaker paused for a few minutes, and then 
resumed. "I shall never forget our meeting. I was 
passing through one of the towns on the Rhine, when 
I saw a notice that George Schmidt would deliver a 
discourse about South African Missions, and endeavour 
to raise funds for carrying them on. I determined to go 
to the meeting, expose the falsehood and calumnies 
which I should be sure to hear, and raise such a tumult 
as would put a stop to him and his doings. I went and 
I heard him. What we read in the Bible of men for- 
saking all and following Christ — ^which had always seemed 
so difficult to be believed — came home to me in all its 
vividness. I was carried away by his simple eloquence. 
I was humbled, conscience-stricken, filled suddenly and 
for ever with a new purpose in life. I went to him as 
soon as the meeting was over, told him who I was, and 
asked his forgiveness for what I and mine had done to 
thwart and grieve him." 

"And he welcomed you kindly, doubtless?" said 
Lavie. 
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"Yes, like himself. I remained in Holland, and 
used every means in my power to obtain the leave 
to renew his mission, which he was seeking from the 
Government My family remonstrated against the coiurse 
I was pursuing, and finding that I was not to be moved, 
renounced all connection with me. I cared Httle for 
that ; but the failure of my applications to the authori- 
ties distressed me much more than it did Schmidt ; who 
closed his eyes, in extreme old age, fully assured that the 
prayer of his life would soon be granted." 

" And it was, was it not? " asked Warley. 

" Yes. In 1792 we obtained the long-desired permis- 
sion. I was one of those who accompanied Marsveld 
and his colleagues to South Africa. I well remember the 
day when we visited Bavian's kloof, which had been the 
scene of George Schmidt's labours, broken off nearly 
fifty years before. There were the remains of the school 
he had built, and the cottage in which he had dwelt — ^all 
in ruins, but sacred in our eyes as the homes in which we 
had been bom. There was the pear tree which he had 
planted, now a strong and lofty tree. Above all, there 
were the remains of the flock he brought into the 
Redeemer's fold — one or two aged servants of Christ 
whom he had instructed in the faith, and who had re- 
tained the memory of his lessons through fifty years of 
darkness ! " 

" The Dutch did not interfere with you any further, 
did they, sir ? " asked Ernest. 

" Not as they had done before, but they discouraged 
us indirectly in every possible way. They would never 
suffer us to build a church, in which to carry on our 
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worship j and it was not until the English took posses- 
sion of the Cape that we were able to do so." 

"You were not interfered with during the time of 
the English occupation, I believe," said Lavie. 

"No, if anything, helped and encouraged. When 
the colony was restored to the Dutch three years ago, 
another attempt was made to turn us out of the colony. 
But English rule had produced its effect on public opinion, 
and nothing open was attempted. The system pursued 
by the Dutch farmers was, nevertheless, so obstructive, 
that I thought it better to give up my mission to the 
Hottentots, and betake myself to a different part of the 
colony, where I have been living for the last two 
years." 

" And where are you going now ? " asked Warley. 

" Back to the Hottentots. The English Government 
will protect me, doubtless, as it did before, and I shall 
have every reasonable hope of succeeding." 

" The English Government ! " repeated Nick, hastily. 
" Have the English retaken the colony ! " 

De Walden looked at him with surprise. " Do you 
not know," he said, "that on the loth of January last. 
Cape Town was surrendered to the English? By this 
time, I should imagine, the whole of the Dutch troops 
have left the colony.'' 

" No," said Lavie, " we did not know it, though we are 
not much surprised to hear it When we left England, 
there was some talk of sending out an expedition to 
recover the Cape. But the Government kept their inten- 
tions very secret. The Hottentots, among whom we 
have been living for several weeks, had heard of the 
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approach of a British fleet, but knew nothing as to the 
issue of the expedition. So the Dutch have lost the 
colony again, have they ? " 

"Yes," said the missionary; "and they will never 
regain it The trust has been reposed in their hands for 
many generations, and they have betrayed it, and the 
colony is handed over to another people. For their own 
sakes, may they fulfil it better ! ^ 

"You are right," said Lavie; "as the New World 
was given to Spain, and when Spain abused the gift, 
it was taken from her ; so have the Dutch received, and 
so have they forfeited, their South African dominions." 

" You speak well," said De Walden. " The parallel 
you suggest is very much to the purpose. One's blood 
boils when one reads of the barbarities practised on the 
defenceless Indians by Cortez and his fellows; on the 
monstrous violations of justice, mercy, and good faith 
which Pizarro displayed in his dealings with the simple- 
hearted Peruvians. But neither Cortez nor Pizarro ever 
perpetrated more unjust or inhuman deeds, than have 
the Dutch boors during the century and a half of their 
possession." 

The doctor shook his head as he heard this assertion. 
" That is strong language, Mr. De Walden," he said. 
" I go along with you in nearly all that you have said, 
but not that. You refer, I suppose, to the commando 
system ? " 

" Mainly to that, but not entirely." 

" Very well. I speak under correction, but I under- 
stand the commando system to be this. When property 
is continually and persistently stolen by the Hottentots 
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and Bushmen, and no peaceable measures can secure its 
restoration, the whites in the neighbourhood are sum- 
moned to assist at an armed attempt at its recovery. 
They march into the domains of the robbers, seize the 
cattle or other property which has been plundered, or an 
equivalent, punish the robbers, according to the amount 
of the offence, and then return home. Is that a correct 
statement ? " 

" Theoretically, very fairly correct" 

"Well, where is the injustice? Those who will 
recognise no law but force, must take their first lesson 
under that law. A savage has to learn that he must 
respect the rights and feelings of others. That is the 
foundation of all social order. Until he has learned it, 
you cannot civilize him." 

" Granted. But the means you take are not the right 
ones. In the first place, who gave the Dutch settlers 
the right to the land or the cattle? They found the 
Hottentot and Bushman in possession. What equivalent 
did they give them for their land ? They were savages, 
you will say, and could not appreciate its value. True, 
but the Dutchmen could. Did they not take advantage 
of the ignorance of the aboriginals to gain possession, on 
ridiculously cheap terms, of their property. If so, the 
rights of which you speak are founded on fraud and extor- 
tion, and are, in fact, no rights at all, but simply wrongs." 

" Do you mean that there can be no dealings at all 
between civilized races and savages ? " 

" By no means. If the civilized trader is an honest 
man, he will appraise the land at its true value, and hold 
it in trust for the vendor." 
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« How hold it in trust ? " 

" He will remember that he cannot pay the fair 
purchase-money down, and therefore hold it for the seller, 
till he can pay it He will remember, that the seller was 
supported off the land previously to its sale, and ought to 
be supported still by it, or its proceeds, or the bargain 
cannot have been a fair one. He will therefore supply 
the natives with food, if in need ; will help them to live ; 
will feel bound to furnish the means of instructing them ; 
will show infinite forbearance, until they are instructed. 
He will be sensible that he cannot wash his hands clear 
of them as he might, in a civilized country, of men, who 
had sold him land at market price." 

"And what, if such forbearance produced no other 
result than increased lawlessness and treachery ? " 

"You have, first, to show that it would produce it 
And you would have some difficulty in doing that When 
that mode of dealing with aboriginals has been fairly 
tried and has failed, then you may ask your question. 
But when has it ever been tried? I have striven to 
impress the truths of the Gospel on the Hottentots and 
the Bushmen, and I have failed ; but why ? Not because 
they could not understand the Gospel, or because they 
hated it; but because those who professed it did not 
themselves act up to it — did not, in fact, themselves 
really believe it Look you here. A tribe of Bushmen 
have been in the habit of ranging over a large tract of 
country, and killing game, wherever they could, for their 
support. They regarded that as their natiu*al right ; and 
who shall say it was not ? Well, some persons, of whom 
they have never heard, make some bargain with some of 
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their neighbours or fellow-countrymen, and they find 
themselves suddenly deprived of the rights which they 
and their fathers have enjoyed from immemorial time. 
They traverse their old hunting-grounds and kill the first 
cattle they fall in with, as they have been ever wont to 
do ; and for so doing, their villages are attacked by nighty 
their huts burnt, their property destroyed, themselves, 
their wives and children, enslaved or murdered ! What- 
ever sense of natural justice they may possess, must be 
outraged by such acts." 

" 1 think I see. The natives have a right to be 
taught and cared for, in return for their possessions." 

" Yes. And if this is not done, the settlers have no 
justification for possessing themselves of their land at all. 
By settling in the country, they make themselves the 
fellow-citizens of the aboriginals, and are bound to treat 
them as such. If they cannot fiilfil the duties of citizens 
towards them, rather let them give up their lands and 
quit the country, than provoke God by high-handed 
violence and injustice. The policy of continually driving 
the heathen further and fiurther away, is only one degree 
less detestable than exterminating them at once." 

" And you think the natives could be converted to 
Christianity, if your programme were followed ? I have 
heard men doubt it, whose reputation for wisdom stands 
high." 

" I dare say. But what is man's opinion worth in such 
a matter? Has not God made mankind all of one 
blood ? Did not Christ die for all ? Are we to believe 
that He did not understand His own work ? We must 
do so, if we believe that there is any nation on the face 
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of the earth, which could not accept the Gospel But it is 
growing late. I will visit my patient once more before 
lying down to rest He may want another dose, but I 
hardly think it" 

They repaired accordingly to Wilmore's bed, and were 
glad to find him in a calm deep sleep, which they did not 
disturb. The fire was then replenished, and Warley 
having undertaken to keep watch during the first part of 
the night, the others lay down under the shadow of the 
palm trees and were soon sound asleep. 

Ernest sat over the fire, with his rifle in his hand, 
buried in deep thought. Always of a grave turn of mind, 
the events of the last few weeks had made him a man 
before his time. His life during that time had been one 
of continual peril, and three times at least he had had the 
narrowest possible escape from a dreadful death. He 
felt — as all men of any strength of character always do feel 
imder such circumstances — that his life had been preserved 
for some high and worthy purpose, and the conversation 
of the stranger missionary had impressed the same truth 
more forcibly upon him. He had always had an inclina- 
tion for the life of a clergyman ; its only objection in his 
eyes being the dull routine of commonplace duties; 
which, however worthy in themselves, did not satisfy 
his longing for enterprise and action. But in Mr. De 
Walden's career, all that he thirsted after seemed to be 
realised. He felt that if the latter would consent to take 
him as a helper in the work he had now in hand, he 
should prefer it to any other lot that life could ofTer him. 
But then there was the difficulty about money. He must 
have some means of living, and the life of a missionary in 
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Africa would not supply any, not even the barest neces- 
saries. Mr. De Walden, it was evident, did possess some 
private income; but it might not be enough to support 
two ; and even if it should be, he could hardly ask him, 
a total stranger, to bestow it on him. There was his 
brother, who might allow him just enough to start him in 
business. So at least he had intimated. But it was 
unlikely that he would give him a farthing if he turned 
missionary — a calling especially odious in the eyes of the 
residents at Cape Town at that time. Besides, Ernest 
had always felt the greatest repugnance to taking Huberts 
money. No, he feared he must give it up — for the 
present at all events. He must take the Indian clerk- 
ship, which Lavie had told him he thought he could get 
for him. He might save money, and then later in life 

perhaps 

As he sat brooding over these thoughts with his arm 
resting on some pine boughs which he had gathered, he 
was startled by seeing a dark object crawling out of a 
bush at no great distance. It passed across the pathway, 
and was hidden in the scrub on the other side before he 
had time to look fixedly at it It occurred to him at 
once, that it might be one of the large black snakes 
which infest that country, and whose bite was said to be 
extremely dangerous. He paused a moment in doubt. 
He could still distinguish the black mass in the shrub 
though very imperfectly. Should he fire at it and take 
the chance of killing or crippling it Well, he might miss, 
and if so, there would be a shot thrown away; Frank 
would certainly be woke up, and it was most important 
for him to get a sound night's rest At all events he 
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would see the object, whatever it might be, by a clearer 
light before firing. He cocked his gun and rested it 
against his knee. Then taking a handful of dry fir leaves, 
he threw them on the fire which had sunk somewhat low. 
A bright blaze sprung up, and showed in strong relief the 
stems of the palms and the thickets of scrub aroimd 
them. But the black mass on which his eye was fixed 
was hidden by the shadow of a large tree, and he could 
not determine with any certainty its outline, before the 
blaze had sank again. Presently he felt something creep 
stealthily past him, and Lion stirred imeasily in his sleep. 
He seized another and a larger heap of pine leaves ; but 
before he could throw it on the fire, he felt his gun seized 
in a gentle, but firm, grasp by the muzzle, and gradually 
drawn away from him. Before he could recover firom 
his surprise, the lock caught against a tuft of weed and 
exploded* The report was followed by a yell of rage and 
pain, and at the same moment Lion sprang forward. All 
the party, except Frank, were instantly on their legs, and 
De Walden, with ready presence of mind, caught up a 
pine bough and thrust it among the embers. It soon 
burst out into a flame and showed a dark-skinned savage 
extended on the ground^ a second struggling in the grip 
of Lion, while several more were hurrying away in all 
directions. 

"Those Kaffirs have tracked me, after all," he 
muttered. " I thought I had got rid of them, but it is 
next to impossible to do so. Well, let us see whether 
they are much hurt." 

Lavie and Warley had by this time obliged Lion to 
relax his hold, and it was found that the man he had 
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seized had only sustained a few slight injuries from the 
dog's teeth. The other was bleeding from a gun-shot 
wound, but that too was not dangerous. 

" They are neither of them really hurt," said Lavie ; 
" but we must question them to-morrow, and meanwhile 
take care they don't escape." He took some strong 
leathern thongs, which De Walden handed him from his 
wallet, and with these dexterously tied their hands and 
legs. Then desiring Lion to watch them, he lay down 
again and was soon fast asleep. Warley followed his 
example, but the other two kept watch till sunrise. 




. CHAPTER XV. 




KAFFIR INCREDULITY — THE GREAT KALAHARI — A PRIZE 
— ^AN EXCITING CHASE — THE KAFFIR GAME-TRAP — A 
NATURAL BRIDGE — ^AN AFRICAN FLOOD. 

^ AYLIGHT broke at last, and the two watchers 
were rejoiced to perceive that their prisoners, 
though evidently recovered from any injuries 
which they might have sustained, still re- 
mained in the same place, indeed in the same attitude as 
on the previous night. This, however, appeared to be 
mainly due to Lion's vigilance, the latter still keeping the 
most jealous watch over them, breaking out into an angry 
growl, and showing a formidable broadside of teeth, 
whenever either of them moved hand or foot. As soon 
as the morning meal was over, De Walden untied the 
thongs by which they had been secured, and taking 
them apart, addressed a long and seemingly an angry 
remonstrance to them. They replied submissively, and 
appeared to be entreating pardon, which he was reluctant 
to grant At length the conference came to an end. 
With a low inflection of their bodies, they turned away, 
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and pursued the path up the kloof, never turning their 
heads to look back, till they had vanished from sight. 

Mr. De Walden now rejoined his companions. " In 
what direction is it your purpose to proceed?" he in- 
quired. 

"We were about to ask your advice," said Lavie. 
" We have turned out of our direct way to avoid being 
followed by the Hottentots among whom we have been 
living for several weeks, and now want to make our way 
as quickly as we can to Cape Town." 

" I will accompany you there," said the missionary, 
" if it be agreeable to you. Until last night it was my 
intention to travel into the country you have just quitted, 
and resume my old mission work, which I left three 
years ago. But, singularly enough, I am now in the 
same strait as yourself. I have been living for the last 
year or two in the Bechuana country; and the idea 
has latterly taken possession of one of the Kaffir chiefs, 
named Chuma, that I have the power of controlling the 
elements, and driving away disease at pleasure." 

" It is not an uncommon one, is it ? " asked Lavie. 

"It is common enough for impostors among the 
Kaffirs themselves, to pretend to such power, and they 
gain a certain amount of credence from their country- 
men," answered De Walden; "but they do not often 
fancy that Europeans are so gifted. The fame of a very 
simple cure of a Bechuana child, which was suffering 
from croup, and the circumstance that a seasonable 
rain, after long drought fell, while I was residing in the 
Bechuana village, are, I believe, the only grounds for 
the notion. But Chuma was so possessed with it, that 
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he has repeatedly made me the most splendid offers, if I 
will take up my abode in his kraal." 

" I wonder you did not accept it," remarked Lavie. 

"You think it would have been an opening for 
teaching them better things, I suppose. But that would 
not have been so. I could only have gone as a pro- 
fessed wizard or prophet — under false colours, in fact. 
And the moment I threw any doubt on the reality of my 
pretensions, they would have turned on me as an im- 
postor, and justly too. No, I told Chmna that I would 
come to him as the servant of the God who sent the 
rain and the sunshine, if he would have me. But that 
He alone could command these, and I had no power 
over them, any more than Chuma himself had." 

" And he ? " pursued Lavie. 

" He did not believe me, and once or twice tried ta 
seize me, and compel me to comply with his wishes. I 
was very glad when the news of the reoccupation of the 
Cape by the British, offered an opening for my return to 
Namaqua land. I thought I had managed my departure 
so well, that they would not discover it for many days. 
But I was mistaken. Chuma sent those men yesterday 
with peremptory orders to seize and convey me to his 
village." 

" And you are going to change your route, in con- 
sequence ? " said Lavie. 

"Yes; I do not believe Chuma will abandon his 
purpose even now. I shall proceed to Cape Town and 
thence obtain a passage to Walfisch Bay. In that way I 
shall baffle the chief, but probably in no other. If you 
think Frank — that is his name, I believe — if you think him 
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fit to travel, we had better set off for the Gariep as soon 
as possible. Chuma will be sure to send out a fresh 
company, as soon as these have returned to him." 

" Frank is nearly well in my opinion," said Lavie. 
" The poison seems to have been driven out by the 
profuse perspiration. He is a little weak ; but with an 
occasional rest, and an arm to lean on, he can go a 
tolerable day's journey, I have no doubt." 

" Let us set off, then, as soon as possible. We have a 
long and very dreary tract to traverse before we reach the 
Gariep — three hundred miles and more, I should think. 
It will probably take us at least three weeks to 
accomplish it, even if your young friend quite recovers 
his strength." 

" But you are well acquainted with the way ? " 
" Yes, indeed. I have traversed it often enough." 
" We are fortunate to have fallen in with you. I will 
go and arrange everything for starting." 

They were soon on their way, Frank stepping bravely 
along, and declaring that the motion and the morning 
air had driven out whatever megrims the euphorbia 
water might have left behind. They soon came into a 
different character of country from that which they had 
recently been traversing. Hitherto they had been 
moving to and fro on the skirts of the great Kalahari ; 
they were now about to pass through its central solitudes. 
As they advanced, the groups of trees and shrubs grew 
scantier, and at length almost wholly disappeared. 
Interminable flats of sand, varied only by heaps of stone 
scattered about in the wildest disorder, succeeded each 
other as far as the eye could reach. For miles together 
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there was no sign of animal or vegetable life — not the cry 
of an insect, not the track of a beast, not the pinion of a 
bird. The red light of daybreak, the hot and loaded 
vapours of noontide, the gorgeous hues of sunset, the 
moon and stars hanging like globes of fire in the dark 
purple of the sky, succeeded each other with wearying 
monotony. There was no difference between day and 
day. They depended for their subsistence almost 
entirely on the roots, which De Walden knew where to 
search for, and which relieved the parched lips and 
burning throat as nothing else could have done. Their 
resting place at midday, and at night alike, was either the 
shadow cast by some huge stone, or a natural hollow in 
its side, or more rarely a patch of scrub and grass, 
growing round some spring, either visible or under- 
ground. The cool sunset breeze every evening restored 
something of vigour to their exhausted frames, and 
enabled them to toil onward for another, and yet another, 
day. 

After nearly three weeks of this travel, they found the 
landscape begin once more to change. The kameel-doom 
and the euphorbia again made their appearance, at first 
in a few comparatively shaded spots ; then the aloe and 
the mimosa began to mingle with them ; and in the 
course of a day's journey afterwards, birds chirped among 
the boughs, the secretary was seen stalking over the plain, 
and the frequent spoor of wild animals showed that 
they had again reached the world of living beings. 

Their guide now told them that they were within two 
days' journey or so of the Gariep ; which he proposed to 
pass at some point immediately below one of the great 
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cataracts. The river at this spot ran always, he said, 
with a rapidity which rendered it almost impossible 
to ford; but at the times when it was at the lowest, 
after long drought, as was the case now, it might be 
crossed by climbing along trunks of trees which had 
been lodged among the rocks and left there by the 
subsiding waters of a flood. This required nothing of 
the traveller beyond a steady foot and a cool head. 
Where there were several to help one another, the risk 
was reduced almost to zero. 

The party woke up gladly enough on the morning of 
the last day of their desert travel. The country was now 
thickly covered with wood. Immediately before them 
was a plain very curiously dotted with patches of thorns, 
growing at regular intervals about fifty paces apart from 
one another, enclosing a large tract of groimd with a 
kind of rude fence. Nick was so struck with its singular 
appearance, that he stopped behind his companions to 
examine it more closely. While thus engaged, his attention 
was attracted by a grunting noise in the bush near him, 
and peering cautiously through the bushes, saw what he 
supposed to be a large black hog, unwieldy from its fat, 
lying in a bed of thick grass. Here was a discovery ! 
The party had not tasted the flesh of animals for weeks 
past, and had not tasted pork since they left the Hooghfy, 
He shouted as loud as he could, to attract the attention 
of Lavie and the others. Failing to do this, he discharged 
his gun at the hog, intending at once to kill the animal 
and induce his fellow-tr^ivellers to return. He waited for 
some minutes, but without hearing anything but a distant 
halloo. Resolving not to lose so valuable a booty, he 
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took the creature, heavy as it was, on his shoulders and 
set out, as fast as he could walk, under the burden, in 
the direction which they had gone. 

He staggered along until he had cleared the thicket, 
and was moving on towards the thorn patches, when he 
heard a voice at some distance shouting to him. He 
looked up and saw Lavie running towards him at his 
utmost speed. Presently the voice came again. 

" Drop that, and run for your life. There's a rhino- 
ceros chasing you." 

Nick did drop his load, as if it had been red hot 
iron, and glanced instinctively round. On the edge of 
the thicket which he had quitted, a large black rhinoceros 
was just breaking cover, snorting with fury, and evidently 
making straight for him. Nick's gun was empty, and even 
if it had been loaded, he would hardly have ventured 
to risk his life on the accuracy of his aim. He threw 
the gun away, and took to his heels, as he had never 
done since he left Dr. Staines's school. He was swift of 
foot, and had perhaps a hundred yards start. But the 
rhinoceros is one of the fleetest quadrupeds in existence. 
Notwithstanding the lad's most desperate exertions, it 
continued to gain rapidly on him. Nick felt that his 
only chance was to get within gunshot of his companions, 
when a fortunate bullet might arrest the course of his 
enemy. He tore blindly along, until he found himself 
within twenty yards of the thorn bushes, which had so 
excited his curiosity shortly before. The next minute 
he felt himself passing between two of the bushes, the 
rhinoceros scarcely thrice its own length behind him, its 
bead bent down, and its long horn ready to impale him. 
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He gave himself over for lost, and only continued to 
dash along from the instinct of deadly terror. As he rushed 
between the bushes, he suddenly felt the earth shake 
and give way under him. Staggering forward a few paces, 
he fell flat on his face, tearing up the ground from the 
force of the fall. At the same moment a tremendous 
crash was heard behind him, followed a minute afterwards 
by a dull heavy shock. Nick sprung up again, notwith- 
standing the cuts and bruises he had received, and 
glanced hastily round him, expecting to see his terrible 
antagonist close on his flank. But, to his amazement, 
the creature had disappeared ! There was the open 
space between the thorn bushes, through which he had 
just passed, and there was the long grass through which 
he had rushed, but where was the fierce pursuer, who was 
scarcely four yards behind him ? 

While he was gazing round him in a maze of alarm 
and wonder, he heard Lavie's voice close to him. " You 
may be thankful for the narrowest escape I ever re- 
member to have witnessed ! " he said. 

" Where, where is the rhinoceros ? " stammered Nick. 

** Down at the bottom of that pit, into which you 
would have tumbled yourself, if you hadn't been running 
like a lamplighter. I'll just see if the poor brute is 
alive or not, and if he is, put a charge through his brain." 

He peered cautiously down the hole, but all was still 
there. The animal had been impaled on the strong stake 
always placed at the bottoms of such traps, and it had 
probably penetrated the vitals. Satisfied on this point, 
he returned to Gilbert, who had now somewhat recovered 
his self-possession. 
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" Why didn't you run when we first called to you? " 

" I didn't know you were calling to me. What made 
the brute attack me?" 

" I don't know. The black rhinoceroses very often 
attack men without any apparent reason, though the , 
white seldom do so. But what were you carrying on 
your back ? " 

" A black hog, which I had shot — ^famous eating, you 
know. We had better go and fetch it now. It will last 
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" A hog ! " exclaimed De Walden, who with Warley 
and Wilmore had now* joined them. "I don't fancy- 
there are any wild hogs about here; I never heard of 
any. Is this what you call a hog?" he continued, a 
minute or twp afterwards, when they had reached the 
place where Nick had thrown his load down. "Why 
this is a young rhinoceros — about a week old, I should 
say ! There is very little mystery now in the mother 
having charged after you. Well, you may indeed thank 
God for your escape ! I would not have given a penny 
for your life under such circumstances. However, as we 
have the animal, we had better take as much of its flesh 
as we can carry. It is very excellent eating." 

" I should like to examine the pitfall, sir, if you have 
no objection," said Warley. "I have never seen one, 
though I have often heard of them." 

" I'll cut up the carcass, Mr. De Walden," said 
Lavie, " if you like to go with the lads." 

The missionary consented, and taking the three boys 
with him, pointed out to them the ingenious construction 
of the trap, which had been the means of preserving 
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Nick's life. He showed them, that the whole enclosure 
which had excited Gilbert's wonder, was one network of 
pits. The thorn bushes were everywhere trained to grow 
so thick and close, that it was impossible to penetrate 
them; and in the centre of each of the open spaces 
between them a deep excavation was made, the top of 
which was skilfully concealed by slight boughs laid over 
it, and covered with tufts of long grass and reeds. At 
times, he said, the hunters would assemble in a large 
body, and drive the game in from every side, towards 
the enclosure. The frightened animals made for the 
entrances, and great numbers were thus captured in the 
pits. Even those which had passed safely through the 
openings, became easy victims to the arrows and assegais 
of the pursuers, being, in fact, too much alarmed to 
attempt to escape from their prison. 

Before they had completed their examination of the 
ground, Lavie was ready to accompany them. Setting 
out without further delay, they reached an hour before 
sunset the banks of the Gariep. Wearied as they were 
with one of the longest da/s journeys which they had 
accomplished, neither Lavie nor Warley could rest till 
they had taken a full view of the magnificent scene 
which broke upon them, when, after threading the dense 
thickets and tortuous watercourses which border the great 
river, they came at last on the main stream itself. The 
vast mass of water — which had been narrowed in, for 
a considerable distance by lofty cliffs on either side, to a 
channel hardly more than thirty yards in width — shot 
downwards over a rocky shelf in an abrupt descent of 
fully four hundred feet in height. On either side, the 
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crags, partly bare and rugged, partly clothed with over- 
hanging woods of the richest green ; above, the tall 
mountains rising into broken peaks; and below, the 
boiling abyss — ^formed a frame, which was worthy of this 
splendid picture. The beams of the setting sun pouring 
full on the cascade, and producing a brilliant rainbow 
which spanned the entire width from side to side, together 
with the ceaseless thunder of the falling waters, seemed 
alike to entrance and overpower the senses of the be- 
holder. It was not until they had stood for more than 
an hour gazing at this glorious spectacle, that either of 
the travellers could tear themselves from the spot, to seek 
the rest which overwearied natmre demanded. 

On the following morning they were awakened by De 
Walden at an earlier hour than usual 

" We must lose no time," he said, " in crossing the 
river. It is not so high as I expected to finc^ it, and at 
the point for which we must make, we can get over with- 
out much difficulty. But it is on one of the channels 
which just now are almost dry, that I fear we may en- 
counter difficulty. The sky looked threatening last night, 
and if it had not been too late I should have attempted 
the passage. It looks worse this morning. I am half 
afraid there must be rain further up the country ; and if 
such be the case, the river may suddenly rise so rapidly, 
that it will be next to impossible to escape it. We have 
not a moment to lose." 

They hurried on under his directions, Lion following, 
and in an hour's time had reached a narrow part of the 
stream, which was there further diminished by an island 
in mid-channel. The latter was steep and narrow, having 
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evidently been worn away by the action of successive 
ages, until scarcely more than ten feet of it remained. 
Against the craggy peaks into which it rose, several 
massive trees had lodged during some former flood, and 
had been left by the subsiding waters at a height of eight 
or ten feet above their present level. They formed a 
kind of rude bridge, which might be safely traversed by 
any one whose nerves were firm enough to attempt the 
feat. 

Calling to Lavie to follow him, De Walden laid down 
his rifle and climbed up the mossy roots of one of the 
largest of these wrecks of the forest, till he had reached 
the first fork of the branches. Here he stopped, and 
waited till Lavie was within six feet or so of him, when he 
signed him to stop also. Warley followed, and then 
Frank, and lastly Nick ; each taking up his station a few 
feet off" firom hig nearest companion. Nick then passed 
along the various articles fi*om hand to hand, until they 
reached De Walden, who secured them by thongs to the 
upper branch of the fork, and then climbed on till he 
had reached the island, when the same process was 
repeated. 

In this manner, in about an hour's time, they passed 
safely over the central stream, and began descending the 
bank on the other side, passing without difficulty two or 
three of the narrower channels. But their progress through 
the tangled underwood, which in some places had to be cut 
with the axe before it would yield a passage, was neces- 
sarily slow, and it was past noon before they came to the 
edge of the last and broadest of the tributary channels — 
a stream too wide and deep to be forded, even if there 
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had not beea fear that the oveihaiiging banks contained 
holes in which crocodiles might hirk. ^We must feQ 
a. tree^** said the missionary. "We shan't get across 
in any other way. One of die longest of these pines 
will answer oar purpose, if it is dropped in the right 
place ; but we nmst go to work without delay, for I fear 
before nightfall diere will be rain. It seldom gives long 
notice of its coining in diis coontry, and when it does faU, 
it £tlls in a perfect dehige. It is Incky we hare the axe, 
or we most have gone back to the other bank again. 
Hand it to me, EmesL I think I can contrive to drop 
tiiis fir exactly into the fork of that large projecting 
ydlow-wood there.'' 

He took the axe as he spoke, and went to work with 
a win, the others relieving him at intervals, and labouring 
mid<^ his directions. But the edge of the instrument 
had unfortunately become blunt from use, and made its 
way but slowly into the tough wood It was nearly three 
hours before the task was accomplished, and the long 
trunk dropped skiliully into the hollow of the tree 
opposite. 

"Now then, we must not lose a minute," said De 
Walden. " We are fortimate that the rain has held off so 
long, but it must come soon." He mounted the trunk ag 

spoke and crawled along it, observing the same pre- 

ions as before. They had just reached the further 
when suddenly there came — from a considerable 
ice it seemed — ^a dull hollow roar, accompanied by 
of chilling wind. 

<' Quick, quick," he cried; "the flood is close at 
id. If it catches us here, we are lost. Climb the tree. 
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It is our only hope." He sprang on the nearest branch 
as he spoke, and mounted up from bough to bough, until 
he had reached an elevation of twenty or thirty feet above 
the surface of the stream. The others followed his 
example, as well as they were able, catching at the limbs 
of the great yellow-wood tree which chanced to be nearest 
to them, and scrambling from point to point with the 
agility which deadly peril inspires. Nick, who was the 
hindmost of the party, had not mounted more than fifteen 
or twenty feet, before they all beheld, not a hundred yards 
off, a vast cataract of water rolling down the river gorge, 
sweeping from side to side, as it advanced, and converting 
the whole valley into a roaring torrent. Their temporary 
bridge was swept away and snapped in pieces like a reed, 
and for a moment De Walden feared that even the great 
yellow-wood in whidi they had found refuge, might 
experience a like fate. It stood firm, however, and the 
missionary was able to assure his companions that, as 
the flood was not likely to rise higher, they were in 
comparative safety. But they would have to pass the 
night, and possibly the next day, in their present position, 
as it would be madness to attempt breasting the flood, 
until its fury had spent itself They had fortunately taken 
their morning meal on the further bank, and each had 
some remains of it in his wallet But it was a dreary 
prospect at best, and if the rain should again fall there 
would be the greatest danger lest the cold and weariness 
should so benumb their limbs, that they would be unable 
to retain their hold on the branches. 

" What has become of Lion ? " Nick managed to ask 
of Wilmore, who was niched near him, in a hollow 
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formed by the junction of three boughs in one of the 
laigest limbs of the yellow-wood. " I haven't seen him 
since we got on the tree." 

" Poor old boy," returned Frank, " he was swept down 
the stream, when the fir was carried away. I tried to 
catch him by the collar, but couldn't The last thing I 
saw of him was his black head in the midst of the boiling 
waters. I think I would sooner have been drowned 
myself I " 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

STRANGE COMPANY — CAPTURED AGAIN — THE KAFFIR 
VILLAGE — CHUMA OBDURATE — LAVIE*S MISSION — ^THE 
WIZARD — ^A BOND OF FELLOWSHIP. 

,T was a long and terrible night The heaven 
was covered with vast masses of inky clouds, 
which the gale drove rapidly before it ; and 
occasionally there were sharp bursts of rain, 
from which even the dense foliage of the tree in which 
they were lodged but imperfectly screened them. The 
howling of the wind round them, and the roaring of 
the torrent below, rendered all attempts to converse 
with one another impossible. They could only cling to 
their place of refuge, and count the weary minutes as 
they passed, gazing anxiously on the eastern sky in the 
hope of seeing there the first faint streaks of dawn. 

A little after midnight the fury of the elements seemed 
to have reached its height, and now a new danger 
threatened them. The huge tree rocked to and fro 
under the gusts of wind, as though it had been a bulrush, 
and every now and then a loud crack from below, in- 
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timated that one of the strong roots had yielded to 
its violence. At length, after one blast, more fierce than 
any which had preceded it, the last fibre gave way. Da 
Walden felt the great trunk bend slowly forward, and 
settle down in the water ; and almost immediately after- 
wards it was carried down the current, whirling and 
crashing against other trees as it went, with a force which 
nearly shook its occupants firom their hold. Fortunately 
they had taken their stations on a branch which still 
remained above the water when the tree was uprooted ; 
but it was nevertheless only by the most desperate ex- 
ertion of the little strength which still remained to them, 
that they could save themselves firom dropping, exhausted 
and benumbed, into the watery abyss beneath. 

At length the dawn began to glimmer, and showed 
that the tree, which had become entangled with a 
number of others, had reached a point in the river where 
it could proceed no fiuther. The vast floating debris had 
lodged against lofty rocks, which projected some distance 
into the stream, and thus an insuperable obstacle was 
offered to its farther progress. As the light grew stronger, 
it revealed a spectacle so extraordinary, and at the same 
time so frightful, that De Walden, with all his long and 
varied experience, could not recall the like of it. 
Numberless animals had taken refuge, as he and his 
party had done, in the boughs of trees, or had been 
carried against them by the torrent. The confused mass 
of trunks and branches was now crowded with the most 
strangely assorted occupants that had ever been brought 
together since the day of the great deluge ; their natural 
being, for the time, completely overpowered by 
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terror. The lion and the eland crouched close beside 
one another ; the steinbok and the ocelot clung to the 
same liirib; the hyena and the sheep, the tiger and zebra, 
jostled each other, all alike apparently unaware of the pre- 
sence of their neighbours. More deadly enemies still were 
close at hand unheeded. Huge pythons, puif adders, 
cobras, ondaras, black snakes, were twisted round every 
projecting bough, darting their heads to and fro, and pro- 
truding their tongues in the extremity of alarm. Even 
the huge bulk of the rhinoceros might be discerned 
here and there, lodged on the bole of some giant acacia 
or baobab ; while above, the smaller boughs were 
tenanted by multitudes of monkeys, for once omitting 
their customary scream and chatter in the presence of 
mortal peril. 

De Walden perceived that it would be possible for 
the party now to make their way from tree to tree, until 
the right hand bank should be reached. That to the left, 
which was the one along which their journey now lay, 
being cut oif from them by impassable obstacles. But 
they must get on shore first, and again attempt the 
passage of the river afterwards. He shouted to the 
others, and at length succeeded in rousing them from 
the torpor, which for some time had been creeping over 
them. Guided by him, they crawled stiffly and wearily 
from their resting-places, along one trunk after another, 
often almost pushing aside beasts of prey, which it would 
have been death to approach at other times, but which 
now shrank away from them in deadly fear — until at last 
the river's bank was attained. Here they struggled on 
for a short distance, through the dense underwood <ii 
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thorn and reed, until they had reached a patch of loi^ 
grass; when all, with one consent as it were, threw 
themselves on the soft couch, and were soon locked in 
the profoundest sleep. 

How long they might have slept it is impossible to 
say. They were awakened about the middle of the day 
by finding themselves in the hands of a number of black 
men, who had already despoiled them of their accoutre- 
ments, and were engaged in tying their arms behind their 
backs with rheims of rhinoceros hide. They sat up and 
stared about them, hardly realizing at first what had 
happened. 

" Hallo, blacky," exclaimed Nick, when he had at 
length taken in the situation, "what may you happen 
to be about ? Do you know, these legs and arms, that 
you are handling after that fi-ee-and-easy fashion, belong 
to me ? Why, I declare," he continued, as he caught a 
clearer view of the man who was employed in tfa\!g him, 
" I declare that is one of the fellows whom you let off 
one fine morning about three weeks ago, Mr. De Walden ! 
One blacky is generally as like another as an egg is to an 
egg, but I think I could swear to that fellow's nose and 
eyebrows. Ain't I right, sir ? " 

" Quite right, I am sorry to say, Nick," replied De 
Walden. " I am more vexed than surprised at this. I 
knew these fellows would not return to Chuma without 
us if they could help it, and half feared they might be 
following us. But if we had got safe across the Gariep, 
they would have come no further. It can't be helped, 
Lavie," addressing the surgeon, who seemed inclined to 
remonstrate. " I would ask them to let you go, and take 
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me only with them, and it is possible, though not likely, 
that they would consent But they would certainly seize 
your guns and ammunition, and without these, and with- 
out a guide, you would hardly reach Cape Town. No, 
we must go to Chuma's kraal now, and try what may be 
done with him. I don't think he will venture to hurt us 
— ^anyhow, he won't hurt you. There is the annoyance 
of the detention, but that will be all." 

" I have no doubt you are right," said Lavie. " They 
have taken us by surprise ; and without arms we could 
do nothing against their superior numbers. The less we 
say or do the better, until we reach their village. Is it 
far off, do you suppose ? " 

"I can't quite tell where we are. But I should 
think five or six days' journey. Well, since you agree 
with me in the matter, I will tell them we are ready to 
start" 

The Kaffir, who seemed the chief of the party, received 
this intimation with evident satisfaction. It was plain 
that, although he was determined, if he could, to take the 
missionary with him, and considered that the presence of 
the rest of the party would be acceptable to the chief, he 
was more than half afraid of the Englishmen, and would 
have been very unwilling to en^ploy force. He gave 
orders to his companions to set out without loss of time, 
and in another quarter of an hour they were on their way. 
Kamo, as the leader was called, walked first, and carried 
De Walden's rifle, the prisoners, all five together, fol- 
lowing, and the rest of the blacks, seven in number, 
occupying their flank and rear. 

De Walden's calculations proved to be very nearly 
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correct On the evening of the sixth day, the travellers 
could perceive from the demeanour of their conductors, 
that they were approaching their destination. A halt was 
made about an hovu* before sunset, and two of the Kaffirs 
set forward, carrying the rifles and other articles taken 
from the English. In rather more than half an hour 
afterwards they returned, accompanied by a considerable 
number of their countrymen, carrying dubs, bows, and 
assegais, and evidently designed as a guard of honour. 
They formed themselves into a sort of procession, five 
Kaffirs in front with clubs and shields \ then the whites in 
Indian file, with two blacks on either side of each one 
of them, and the remainder of the savages bringing up 
the rear. 

In this order, about a quarter of an hour subsequently, 
they entered the Kaffir kraal ; which was in some respects 
very like, but in others different from, that of the Hotten- 
tots. The huts were not built in the same regular order, 
as in the instance of the latter, and they were entirely 
composed of wicker-work besmeared with clay. Small 
too as had been the amount of cleanliness and order 
observable among the Hottentots, there was even less 
here. On the other hand, there were tokens of superior 
civilization to be discerned on every side. There were 
large fields of Indian com (or mealies as they were called), 
which were carefully fenced in, and now nearly ripe for 
harvest. There were gardens, too, in which pumpkins 
and sugar-canes grew. Before almost every door stood 
wicker baskets, earthenware pans, and iron or copper 
bowls and pails — all evidently of domestic manufacture. 

e of the largest huts seemed to be that of the village 
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smith, and he and his assistant were at work, engaged in 
hammering an axe head. 

The men were much darker, as well as of a taller 
and more powerful build, than the Namaquas. The 
weather being warm, they wore scarcely any clothing, and 
the stalwart muscular frames and well-formed features of 
many among them, might have served a sculptor as 
models of the Lybian Hercules. The women were not 
equal, either in symmetry of form or regularity of feature, 
to the males — the consequence, probably, of the severe 
and incessant toil required of them. They wore, for the 
most part, a skin petticoat descending half-way down the 
thigh, to which in colder weather they added a mantle 
of hide, secured by a collar round the throat 

It was growing dusk when the party entered the kraal; 
but the chief, Chuma, came forth to greet De Walden, for 
whom it was plain that he entertained a strange mixture 
of fear, admiration, and dislike. He began by reproach- 
ing the missionary for his thanklessness in rejecting his 
repeated invitations. Anxious as he was to bestow all 
manner of honours and good gifts on the prophet of the 
white men, it was ungrateful of him to withhold his good 
offices in return. "See," he said, "the best house the 
kraal contains is yours, if you choose to occupy it ; or if 
that suits you not, we will build you a house after your 
own fancy. As many cows and sheep as you may desire, 
as many fields of com, as many fruit trees as you name, 
shall be given you. We will be your servants, and you 
may choose what wives you will. . They will be sent to 
your house without payment. Only, in return, do not suffer 
our cattle to die of murrain, or our crops wither up for 
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lack of nin. What injiixT lia:ve ve done yoa, tint yea 

refuse us your aid in oar necessity?* 

''It is in rain tiiat I tdl joa I cnmct dovliatycNi 
jMk of me,"" retained De Walden. ''Again and i^gain I 
have aasared jon, that I am as miable to prefcnt die 
Yisitatioos of disease and draogfatas 3^00 youradvcs aie 
The God, of whom I have spoken to yoo^ and about 
whom yon wifl not hear, He, and He onlyy can «c- 
compHdi the things yoa ask. If yon wish to obtain flie 
IJcssings of which yon speak, bow down before Him^ and 
ask Him for diem." 

"If I so bow down, wiD the prophet of the while 
men aasoie me, that I shall leceive what I entreat for?" 

" Noi," replied die missionaiy, " I can give yoa no 
wadtk asBmance. God heais prayer ahvmys, and is wdl 
pleased with those idio offer it with a tnie heait; but 
He does not always grant idiat men ask foe It may not 
be good for them to receive it" 

"What good, then, to ]xay, if there be no fitvooiaUe 
answer?" rejoined the chie( a dood gathering on his 
Ixow. " You ask me to commit folly. You tiifle with 
me. Yoa have brought down rain Ux others, and diiven 
away the disease that slew the cattle for others. Look, 
you shall live here in the village, and we will kill you, if 
you attempt to escape. If the rain does not come in its 
season, you shall brii^ it If the catde die di pestilence 
you shall cause it to depart, or you shall yourself suffer 
pain and hunger and death. As for these others, aie 
they prophets and wizards too?" 

" They are simply English travellers, on dieir way to 
Cape Town,'' said De Walden, "and thdr ffiends ai« 
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persons of importance there. You have heard of the 
English ? " 

"The English," said Chuma. "Ah, the English. 
Yes, I have heard of them. They came over the great 
salt water, years ago, and fought with the Dutch — did 
they not ? " 

" They did. They fought with the Dutch and con- 
quered them. You know well that the Dutch are dan- 
gerous enemies to meet in battle. None of the races 
whose skins are dark — the Bechuanas, the Basutos, the 
Zulus, the Namaquas — ^none of them can stand before the 
Dutch " 

"They have the fire-tubes,'' interposed the chief 
angrily, — " the fire-tubes which strike men dead from a 
great distance like the lightning, and no one can avoid it 
They wear iron coats, and caps, which turn aside the 
arrows and the assegais. They ride on horses too, 
which are taught to fight like themselves. It is not 
equal. Let them lay aside their coats and their tubes, 
and fight on foot like our warriors, with clubs and assegais, 
and see who will conquer then." 

" You know they are not likely to do that," returned 
the missionary ; " but that is nothing to the present matter. 
I wish to show you that if you cannot stand before the 
Dutch, much less would you be able to face the English, 
who are braver warriors, and better acquainted with war, 
tiian even the Dutch." 

"Ah, but the English have gone away," rejoined 
Chuma. " You try to deceive me, but you cannot The 
Dutch rule over the country again now. The White 
Queen, who is a great magician, sent messengers to the 
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English chief not many months aga But they came 
back and told her he was gone. I know that, iox Kama 
was in the Basuto kraal when they returned, and heard their 
tale. She, I say, was a great magician, and they could 
not have deceived her, even if they dared speak fidsely." 
They did not speak falsely," said De Walden. 
The English went away three or four years ago, and 
have stayed in their own land until now. But not many 
weeks ago they came back over the salt water, and have 
again conquered the Dutch, and are masters of the 
land" 

" Ah, the English again masters ! We will not quarrel 
with the English. We have seen them fight But how 
do I know that they have come back ? How do I know 
that these persons are English, or that they have great 
friends there ? " 

" You have my word," returned the other. 

" Ah, but you deceive me in some matters, and may 
in others. I must have proof of what you tell me before 
I let them go. But see here. Will they give me their 
fire-tubes and their black powder as their ransom ? Then 
they may depart" 

"They cannot do so," said the missionary. "If 
you deprive them of their guide and their weapons, how 
can they find their way so many himdred miles, and how 
provide themselves with food by the way ? You must let 
them take their guns ; and, if you are resolved on com- 
pelling me to remain here, you must furnish them with a 
guide. By him they will send you back any ransom you 
may agree on." 

" And when they get near the dwelling of their fiiends, 
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they will send their guide away empty-handed, or it may 
be they will kill him, and I shall hear no more of him 
or them either. It is not good. No, I will not quarrel 
with the English. But they live far off. They will know 
nothing of these men where they are, or what may have 
become of them. If I keep them prisoners, or if I put 
them to death " — the eyes of the savage emitted a fierce 
light as he spoke — " if I put them to death," he repeated 
slowly, "who will tell the English of it?" 

" It will certainly be discovered," said De Walden. 
" It is known that they have landed on the sea-coast at 
no great distance from here, and that they are wandering 
about in these regions. One of them is the son of a 
great sea warrior; the others are his friends and com- 
panions. The great Chief of the English will send out 
soldiers to search for them. He will learn from many 
whither they have been taken; and if harm has been 
done them, he will exact heavy punishment" 

Chuma shook his head, but he evidently was much 
moved by the missionary's words. He conferred apart 
with some of his counsellors, and an animated debate, to 
all appearance, ensued. At length he turned away from 
them, and again addressed De Walden. 

"See," he said, "this is the way of it. One of the 
whites, whomsoever they may choose, goes alone to the 
great village of the whites, and Kama goes with him as 
guide ; but the white man leaves the fire-tube here behind 
him, which he will not need, for Kama finds food on the 
way. The others — they too stay behind here in the 
village till Kama returns, and tells me what he has seen 
and heard — does this please you ? " 
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" I will report to them what you have said," returned 
De Walden, " and bring you their answer." 

He stepped up to the place where the four travellers 
were resting themselves on a heap of skins, and reported 
to them Chuma's proposal 

"On the whole," he added, " I should advise you to 
accept it I know how suspicious these Bechuanas are. 
Never practising an3rthing like truthful and fair dealing 
themselves, they are incapable of believing that any one 
else can do so. If you refuse, your refusal will be 
imputed to some sinister designs which you are secretly 
cherishing; and Chuma is fully capable of relieving 
himself fix)m all immediate anxiety by putting the whole 
party to death." 

"I quite see that," said Lavie "The only altar- 
native is attempting to escape, and the chances are 
greatly against our succeeding in that In any case," he 
mentally added, " such a step would bring ruin and death 
on you. No," he resumed, "we must certainly close 
with Chuma's ofiFer. The only question is, which of us is 
to be the one to go." 

" You must not choose me," said Gilbert " I should 
only make a mess of it" 

" I would go," said Frank, " but I do not think I am 
strong enough yet to attempt such a journey." 

"And I would rather not leave Mr. De Walden," 
added Warley. "You had better go yourself, Charles. 
You are in every way better fitted to manage the 
business." 

" I should not object," said Lavie, "but I do not like 
to leave you in the hands of these treacherous savages." 
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"You leave us under Mr. De Walden's care," re- 
joined Warley, "and I, for one, can fully trust to 
that." 

After some further discussion, it was so arranged. 
Chuma was informed that his terms were accepted ; and 
on the following day the doctor, having taken an affec- 
tionate farewell of his young companions, set out for Cape 
Town with Klama and another Bechuana for his guides ; 
while the others prepared themselves to endure, as 
patiently as they could, the long weeks of waiting which 
must inevitably ensue. 

" Are these Kaffirs utterly without the idea of God, as 
people say they are ? " asked Ernest one day of Mr. De 
Walden, about a week after their friends' departure. " I 
was talking one day to a gentleman on board the Hooghly^ 
who seemed to be well acquainted with them, and he 
declared that they had positively no religion at all. 
But another gentleman differed from him, and was going 
on, I believe, to produce some proofs to the contrary, but 
the conversation was broken off. I should like to know 
what you would say on the subject." 

"They have no religion in the proper sense of the 
word," answered the elder man. " No sense of connec- 
tion, that is to say, with a Being infinitely powerful and 
good, who made and sustains them, and to whom they 
are accountable. It is this that constitutes a religion, 
and of this they know nothing. But they are extremely 
superstitious. They believe in the existence of Evil Spirits, 
who have alike the power and the will to afflict and 
torment them. To these they attribute every disaster or 
suffering which may befall them." 
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"A creed of feax, in fact, without love," suggested 
Ernest. 

"Precisely. They have no idea of pleasing the 
Unseen Powers by duty and affection, but are keenly 
alive to the necessity of propitiating them by continual 
sacrifices. They believe also, that it is possible to obtain 
from their Evil Spirits the power of benefiting or afllict- 
ing others; and those who are presumed to be in 
possession of these powers are held in as great — ^prac- 
tically in greater — ^reverence than the Spirits them- 
selves." 

" These persons are, of course, impostors." 

"In the main, yes. But there are some who are 
half impostors and half fanatics — ^really thinking they 
possess some of the gifts attributed to them, though how 
much, they themselves hardly know. This is the common 
case with false prophets. Their heaviest punishment 
ever is, that they partially credit their own lie." 

"And this chief, Chuma, supposes you to be one of 
these prophets ? '' 

" He does, and nothing I can say will disabuse his 
mind of the idea. It is not uncommon with these pre- 
tenders, to appear to deny the possession of supernatural 
powers, until they have obtained their price from the 
chiefs ! Chuma will not be persuaded that my dis- 
claimers have no deeper meaning than this. And I have 
given up the point in despair." 

" Are there any of these pretended prophets among 
the tribe ? " 

" There is one — a man named Maomo. He was once 
in great favour with Chuma; but a long drought, some 
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two years ago, which he failed to relieve, forfeited his 
prestige in the chiefs eyes. He has been labouring 
for a long time past to regain his power; and he 
regards me, I know, with especial dislike, because he 
views me as the chief obstacle to the attainment of his 
wishes." 

" He is not likely, I suppose, to succeed in his design. 
The chief seems to regard you with the deepest awe, if 
not affection." 

" Ernest," said the missionary, " that is all delusive. 
His awe of me is founded on an unreal basis, which will 
some day, and may any day, crumble into nothing. And 
the moment Chuma ceases to fear me, his hate will 
burst out in all its deadly fury. Maomo has already (as 
I know quite well) so far worked upon the chiefs pre- 
judices, that he views me as an enemy, though one 
whom it is not safe to attack. He has persuaded 
him that the Spirits are angry at my attempts to draw 
away his people from their ancient belief, and the con- 
sequence, he has assured him, will be some heavy 
visitation of disease, or famine, or drought. Chuma has, 
in consequence, positively forbidden me to attempt to 
make any converts, or even offer prayers to our God, 
under penalty of his heaviest displeasure. This very 
day he has told me so." 

" And you, sir ? " asked Ernest, anxiously. 

"I, Ernest," answered the missionary, somewhat 
reproachfully, "I told him, of course, that I should 
obey God rather than him, and strive to bring any soul 
among his people to the knowledge of Christ. I left 
him. somewhat subdued, as determined language always 
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subdues him; but the moment any trouble be&lls bim, 

I know well what what will follow." 

"Let me help you," said Ernest, deeply moved. 

'' Give me some of your work to do. I will do it to the 

best of my power." 

"Notwithstanding the consequences?" asked De 

Walden. 

"Notwithstanding the consequences," answered 

Warley resolutely. And the two shook hands with a 

wannlii neither had before felt towards the other. 




CHAPTER XVII. 




MISSION TALK — IMPENDING DANGERS — ^AN UNEXPECTED 

FRIEND KOBO'S STORY — MAOMO'S DESIGNS — DE 

WALDEN'S RESOLVE — ^A NIGHT EXPEDITION. 

IME passed on : the summer heats gradually 
gave way to the cooler temperature of 
autumn, and that too began to pass into 
winter, and nothing had been heard of Lavie 
or his guide. It had been calculated that it would take 
them fully two months to reach Cape Town ; but there 
they would be able to obtain horses, which would so 
greatly shorten the return journey, that ten or eleven 
weeks might be regarded as the probable period of their 
entire absence. But March was exchanged for April, 
April for May ; June succeeded May, and July, June ; 
and still there came no tidings of the travellers. The 
boys grew anxious, and might have become seriously 
alarmed, if it had not been that they found so much 
to interest and employ them, that they had no time for 
indulging morbid fancies. 

All the four whites occupied one large hut, some five 

R 
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and twenty feet in circumference, and provided with mats, 
karosses, and all the other furniture of a Kaffir dwelling- 
house, so as to render it a very comfortable residence. 
They also took all their meals together, which were pro- 
vided at the cost of the whole tribe, and prepared for 
them by Kobo and Gaik^, the two attendants chosen for 
them by Chuma. But before many weeks had passed, 
they had separated, by common consent, into two pairs ; 
De Walden and Ernest being almost continually to- 
gether, and Frank and Nick Gilbert taking up with one 
another, as a matter of necessity. 

Warley was deeply impressed by the character of the 
new friend he had found. De Walden's devoted self- 
surrender, his resolute and uncomplaining spirit under 
the most trying hardships, his cheerfulness, and even 
joyousness, while enduring what would have broken 
most men's spirits altogether, were the very ideal of 
which Ernest had dreamed, but never expected to 
realize. 

"Did you make many converts among the Hot- 
tentots ? " he asked one day. " I remember hearing you 
say your mission, as a whole, bad not succeeded ; but 
I suppose you made converts here and there ? " 

" I cannot say I ever made one." 

" Not one ! And yet you were going back to them 
again !" 

" Certainly. Why not ? " 

" Rather, *Why?' I should have been inclined to ask." 

" Why ? because God has commanded that the Gospel 
should be preached to all nations, and that command 
stands good, whether they will hear, or whether they 
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forbear. It is our business to do His work, and His to 
look after the result." 

" And you would not consider that a man's life was 
wasted, if he passed his whole life as a missionary, with- 
out making one convert ? " 

" No more wasted than if he had made ten thousand. 
Look here, Ernest You have never seen a coral island, 
I suppose ? " 

" No," said Warley ; " I have read about them, but I 
have never seen one." 

" You have read about them ? Then you know that 
the coral insects labour on, generation after generation, 
under the water, raising the reef always higher and higher, 
till it reaches the high-tide level at last" 

" Yes, that is what I have read, certainly." 

" For generations, then, upon generations, the work of 
the insect was wholly out of human sight. Ernest, was 
their work in vain ? Did not they help to build up the 
island as much as those whose labours could be clearly 
discerned ? " 

"You are right," said Warley. "One soweth, and 
another reapeth." 

" Yes, and both will rejoice hereafter together ; 
claiming, under God, the work between them. The 
work of the missionary — of the early missionary — may 
seem to man's eyes as nothing, but it is merely out of 
man's sight. He is building up Christ's kingdom, as the 
coral insect, far down below, builds up the reef; and 
will, unknown though he be now, have equal honour 
hereafter with those whom the world now accounts its 
greatest benefactors." 
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Many such conversations as these were held between 
the two friends — as, notwithstanding the disparity of their 
years, De Walden and Ernest might be called — and 
every day the bond between them grew stronger. 
Together they visited the Kaffir huts, and held long 
talks with the occupants ; who were never imwilling to 
discourse on the subject nearest to De Walden's heart, 
little as they might be inclined to hearken to his teaching. 
He was, however, not without hope that he had suc- 
ceeded in making some impressioa More than one man 
resorted secretly to him to ask explanations of difficulties, 
which, it was plain, had been weighing on their minds ; 
more than one woman attended the prayers, which were 
daily offered to the God of the Christians in the white 
man's hut, in spite of Chuma's interdict Maomo heard 
of it, and it roused still more fiercely his jealousy and 
alarm. He was, as has already been intimated, partly 
a deceiver, and partly 4 dupe. He knew that many of 
his pretensions were simply impostures; but he did 
believe in the existence of Evil Spirits, and their power 
to injure men. Such doctrines as those propounded by 
De Walden, must needs, he thought, be in the highest 
degree distasteful to them ; and they would visit the land 
with the most terrible plagues, if the people fell away 
from the faith of their fathers. 

He continually beset Chuma, therefore, with entreaties 
to put down the evil, before it reached any greater height. 
He reminded the chief that he had already forbidden De 
Walden, or the " White Lie-maker,'' as he was wont to 
call him, to teach the people his new and dangerous 
creed. His commands had been openly disobeyed, and 
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he must now enforce severe penalties against him, or 
suffer the most terrible consequences himself. Chuma 
listened, but made evasive replies. His own mind was 
in a state of doubt on the subject. He was incensed 
by the Englishman's obstinate refusals to comply with 
his orders, and had begun to doubt whether he really 
did possess the presumed supernatural powers. If that 
should indeed be the case, he would make short work 
with him. At present, however, he was not convinced 
that this was the case, and he had resolved to defer 
any action until his mind was made up. 

Meanwhile Frank and Nick went out almost every 
day with their guns, under the tutelage of Kobo, a middle- 
aged, strongly built Bechuana, into whose charge Chuma 
had consigned them. The missionary was jealously 
watched, not only by the chiefs servants, but by those of 
Maomo also. He was never allowed to leave his hut, 
unless accompanied by at least one man, and never 
to leave the village at all, except by the chief's express 
permission, and under the escort of three armed men. 
But the boys were not so carefully looked after. Chuma 
contented himself with warning Kobo, that if at any 
time they were not forthcoming, he would have to pay 
the penalty with his own life. The boys knew this as 
well as Kobo, and promised him that they would make 
no attempt at escape, even if a favourable opportunity 
should offer; and the Bechuana, strange to say, seemed 
quite contented with their assurance. He went out with 
them into the bush, sometimes to a considerable distance, 
allowing them to take their firearms, and carrying no 
weapon himself, but a light hatchet, which would have 
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been of no service to him at all, in event of any hostile 
movement on their part, nor did he ever seem to enter- 
tain a suspicion that could mean treachery towards him. 

"He's a good fellow, this blacky," remarked Nick 
one day, as they halted under the shade of a large ooma- 
haama, to rest an hour or two before returning home from 
one of their shooting excursions. " He's a good fellow, 
not suspicious of every word one says, or of the meaning 
of every act one does. He really has some notion 
of honesty. More's the wonder ! " 

" Yes," answered Frank ; " I should like to ask him 
where he got it from, only I suppose he wouldn't under- 
stand one." 

" Oh yes, Kobo would — ^understand very well," said 
Kobo, joining in the lads' conversation, in broken, but 
very intelligible English. 

" Hallo, hey, what ! " exclaimed both the boys, half 
starting up with surprise. " What ! you understand 
English, Kobo ? " added Frank. " How in the world did 
you learn it ? " 

" And why in the world didn't you tell us long ago 
that you understood it?" subjoined Gilbert 

" Kobo keep it secret — chief not know — ^prophet not 
know," answered Kobo. " Kobo tell white boys, not 
black man." 

" Do tell us, then, Kobo," said Nick, whose interest 
had been keenly awakened. " You may trust us to keep 
whatever we may hear to ourselves, if you desire it." 

Kobo assented readily enougL It was plain that he 
was anxious, for some reason of his own, that they should 
learn his history, and had been awaiting his opportunity 
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of telling it We shall not follow the broken English of 
his narrative, but relate it in our own words. 

Kobo had been bom and reared in the Bechuana 
village where he was still living; but when a lad of 
twelve or thirteen years old, had incurred the chiefs 
displeasure for some boyish offence, and to escape the 
punishment incurred by it, fled from the kraal and took 
refuge in a village l3ang at a considerable distance from 
his own people. He had not been there many months, 
when the village in which he was living was attacked by 
a commando, and with the usual consequences. All the 
males who had reached puberty and the elder women^ 
were shot or cut down ; the girls and children carried off 
into bondage. 

Kobo's fate had at first been very doubtful He was 
just on the very verge of what was considered manhood, 
and the sword of more than one Dutchman was raised to 
cut him down. But he was, luckily for himself, rather 
short of stature, and it was ultimately resolved that he 
should be spared. He was taken to the southern part of 
the colony, and became the slave of a Dutch farmer 
residing near Oudtshoom. Here he remained for several 
years, until he had quite grown to manhood. According 
to his own statement, which it would be reasonable to 
receive with some degree of caution, he was treated with 
the utmost injustice and cruelty by his masters — ill-fed, 
overworked, and kicked and cuffed without any reason, 
whenever his employers chanced to be out of temper. 

But there was no remedy for his wrongs. It was in 
vain to appeal to the law, which would hardly entertain 
his complaint at all, and would have done nothing to 
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protect him, even if he could have made out his case. 
To have offered resistance would have been the extremity 
of foUy^ as it would only have brought down increased 
suffering upon him ; and to have attempted escape, would 
have been almost certain death. It was a long distance 
to the border of the Bechuana country; and the fierce 
bloodhounds kept by the whites would have overtaken 
and torn him to pieces, before he could have gone the 
twentieth part of the way. There was nothing for it but 
to bear it patiently. 

It chanced that there was a man residing in Oudts- 
hoom, who was of European, but not Dutch, descent 
He was believed to be an Englishman, who for some un- 
known reason had chosen to leave his own country. He 
took some notice of Kobo, whose appearance and manner 
pleased him; and gradually the Bechuana confided to 
him his history, the cruel hardships he endured, and the 
anxious longing which possessed him to regain his finee- 
dom. Andrews, as the Englishman was called, listened 
attentively to his story, and then advised him to wait 
patiently for a few weeks more, when an opportunity he 
desired might present itself. Andrews was a secret agent 
of the English Government, and knew that an army and 
fleet were soon going to be sent out to attempt the 
seizure of the Dutch colony. If this should prove suc- 
cessful, he would be able to help Kobo effectually. The 
Bechuana followed his advice ; and one evening, towards 
the end of December, received an unexpected visit from 
his English friend, who was mounted on a strong Cape 
horse, and led another by the bridle. 

" Mount, Kobo," he said, " and ride with me. Your 
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master is too much frightened by the news he has just 
received to think about you ; and even if he did try to 
catch you, he couldn't" 

Kobo obeyed willingly enough. They rode through 
the whole of that night, and next morning arrived at a 
place where fresh horses had been provided. Continuing 
their ride with hardly an hour's delay, they reached 
Simon's Bay, where an English fleet had just come to 
anchor. Andrew's first step was to have Kobo regularly 
rated as his servant When the campaign was ended by 
the cession of the colony, they returned to Oudtshoom ; 
where Kobo's former master was still residing, but he 
stood too much in awe of Andrews to claim his fugitive 
slave again. Kobo, who had become greatly attached to 
his English master, continued for several years in his 
service, until in 1 803 the colony was handed back to the 
Dutch. When it became certain that the English Govern- 
ment would take this step, Andrews advised Kobo to 
leave Oudtshoom before the departure of the English 
troops. Van Ryk, his former master, had always looked 
upon him as his lawful property, of which he had been 
violently despoiled, and would inevitably claim him as 
soon as the Dutch power was again established. Kobo's 
affection for Andrews would have induced him to remain 
and brave the hazard of this ; but the Englishman 
pointed out that he would not have the power of protect- 
ing him against Van Ryk's claim, or against any cruel 
usage to which he would probably subject him, and this 
would be worse pain to both than their separation. Kobo 
accordingly was conveyed by Andrews as far as the 
Gariep, where they took leave of one another, the English- 
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man returning to Oudtshoom, and Kobo rejoining his 
tribe. 

The latter, however, had kept the true histoiy of his 
past life a profound secret from his countiymen, i>a«sing 
off a plausible tale of life among the Bushmen in its place. 
He was afraid that Van Ryk would offer the Bechuana 
chief a laige sum for his tradition, and he knew Chuma's 
avaricious spirit too well to believe that he would refuse 
it When he heard from De Walden of the reoccupation 
of the Cape by the English, he was instantly seized with 
an anxious desire to return to Oudtshoom, and would 
have offered himself to Lavie as his guide, if it had not 
been that he dared not betray his knowledge of the 
English language He would, however, in all likelihood, 
soon have left the Bechuana village alone, if he had not 
omceived a liking for the English prisoners, and a desire 
to serve them in the danger which, as he could plainly 
see, was threatening them. He was well acquainted with 
Maomo's cruel and vindictive nature. Several persons^ 
towards whom the wizard had conceived a hatred, had 
suffered the most terrible tortures and death through his 
machinations, and towards no one had he ever felt such 
bitter enmity as towards De Walden. 

This feeling had been increased by the failure of his 
schemes, thus far, to work the missionary's ruin. He 
had been hoping that the drought, which often visited the 
country during the summer months, would give him the 
desired opportunity of either obliging De Walden to 
comply with Chuma's entreaties to bring down rain by 
his incantations, or of provoking the chiefs wrath to the 
uttermost by his refusal. But the summer, to his infinite 
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vexation, had been extraordinarily cool and genial, 
showers falling at short intervals of one another; and 
causing abundance of grass and water. What was 
worse, he could see that Chuma attributed this excep- 
tional season to De Walden's residence in the village. 
He was farther than ever therefore from accomplishing 
his object 

But he was not a man to be balked of his purpose ; 
and Kobo, who had watched him narrowly, felt certain 
that he had some scheme on foot which would achieve 
the object on which his heart was set. He had been 
absent for two or three days in the previous week, and 
when he returned there was a look of triumphant mahce 
in his face, which he tried in vain to hide. The only 
well-grounded hope they could have of escaping his 
malicious designs lay in immediate flight. Chuma, as 
yet, was favourably disposed, and had taken no steps 
which would render flight impossible. But this would 
not last long ; and De Walden must take time by the 
forelock, or it would certainly be too late. 

Such was the substance of what Kobo imparted to the 
boys, and which they made a point of laying before Mr. 
De Walden immediately after his return to their village. 

The missionary listened attentively, and asked several 
questions as to Kobo's sources of information, and the 
details of the plan of escape he had suggested ; but 
when these had been answered he refused to avail himself 
of the offer. 

" I have little doubt,'' he said, " that Kobo in the 
main is right, if not in every particular, but it is my 
duty to remain here, and remain I must, whatever may 
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ensue. For the first time since my arrival in Africay 
I have a real, well-grounded hope of gaining a consider- 
able body of converts to our faith. What will these 
think of me ? What hope can I have of their remaining 
true to the creed they have half adopted, if I myself am 
wanting to it ? I am in God's hands, and I trust all to 
Him. But you, my dear lads — it is not your duty to 
stay here, and encounter this danger. You, indeed, 
Ernest " 

"Do you think / could leave you?** interposed 
Warley reproachfully. 

" I will not ask you to do so," answered the mis- 
sionary, clasping Emesf s hands as he spoke ; " but you 
two " 

" We too will not leave you," broke in Frank. " I 
know I speak for Nick as well as myself. We will all 
stay and endure whatever may chance together. I will 
tell Kobo so forthwith." 

He sought out the Bechuana accordingly, and ac- 
quainted him with the resolution to which all the party 
had come, adding however, that they would all keep 
Kobo's secret most inviolably, and if any occasion should 
arrive when his services might be required for an attempt 
of the kind suggested by him, they would at once apply 
to him to help them." 

" Meanwhile," he said, " Kobo, let us have plenty to 
employ our time and thoughts. It will never do for us 
to sit down and brood over our troubles; we should 
go mad, I expect. Look here, didn't you tell us that 
the spoor of some elephants had been seen yesterday or 
this morning, at a short distance from this ? " 
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"Great many elephant in bush," said Kobo; "six, 
seven, big bulls, twenty cows, not three miles away. Not 
go away to-day, perhaps not to-morrow." 

"Do you hear that, Nick?" said Wilmore. "We 
had better set out the first thing in the morning, hadn't 
we, and try to get a shot at one ? " 

" White boys see them to-night, if they like," said 
Kobo. " See here. Kobo love white boys because they 
English. He wait here till they ready to run away. 
Then he run with them. Meanwhile they shoot, hunt, 
fish. Chuma not suspect they mean to run." 

" All right, Kobo." said Nick. " You're a brick, if 
you know what that means, though you have been 
baked pretty black in the kiln. Well, let us set off 
at once. Where do you propose that we should pass 
the night ? " 

" Bavian's Pool, Master Nick ; three miles from 
here — beautiful pool, sweet water, steep rock overhang 
it, too steep for beasts to climb, not too steep for us. 
There we sleep among bushes ; animals come down to 
drink by moonlight; buffalo, gnu, zebra, giraffe, lion, 
rhinoceros, all sorts of beasts — elephant come too " 

" And we can shoot at them fi:om the rock, hey ? " 
interposed Nick. 

" No, not shoot from rock. Elephant not come near 
enough, and light bad; but we track them when they 
leave waterside, and get good shot in morning." 

"All right, Kobo. How soon ought we to set out? " 

" Three hours past noon, now. Get to pool at five* 
We start in an hour, say*" 

"In an hour ; very good. Let us go and say good-bye 
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to Mr. De Walden and Ernest, Frank, and get the 
guns." 

" Done with you," said Frank. " Shall we ask Ernest 
to come with us ? We have had very little of his company 
for a long time past, and I think he would enjoy this. 
You know how anxious he always was to come npon a 
herd of elephants, all the time when we were travelling 
through the country where they are said sometimes to be 
found He is a good fellow, and I don't like to lose sight 
of him so entirely." 

"I agree with you, that he is a good fellow," said 
Nick, — 2u deal better fellow, for the matter of that, than 
I am. But I am afraid there is not much chance of his 
making one of our party. There has been a change in 
him ever since that escape of his from the big snake; 
and since he has fallen in with Mr. De Walden, he has 
been so taken up with him that he can think of nothing 
else. But we can ask him, certainly." 

But on reaching the hut they perceived at once that 
it would be no use to make any such suggestion — for the 
present, at all events. The two friends were on the point 
of repairing to the house of one of their converts, who 
had sent to them a message, entreating their immediate 
presence. One of the calamities, which the Bechuanas 
dreaded beyond all others, had just befallen him. It had 
been known for some time past, that a disease, nearly 
resembling that which has visited European countries 
of late years, was raging among the herds belonging to 
neighbouring tribes, and more particularly the Basutos. 
It was regarded with the utmost terror by all the races 
inhabiting Southern Africa, whom it deprived not only of 
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all their wealth, but of their very means of subsistence. 
They were wholly unacquainted with any means of dealing 
effectually with it ; indeed, for the most part, they attri- 
buted it entirely to the agency of malignant Spirits ; and 
its appearance generally threw them entirely into the hands 
of the pretended prophets. In the present instance they 
had felt tolerably secure that it would not visit the 
Bechuana village, the summer having been exceptionally 
healthy. But that morning, two oxen had suddenly been 
seized with the s3nnptoms which were only too well 
known. The owner, who had unbounded faith in the 
missionary's powers, had sent at once to him entreating 
his help; and he and Warley were just setting out to 
render what assistance it might be possible to give. 

" Poor beggars ! " exclaimed Nick. " It will be a bad 
job for them if they do lose their cattle, seeing that is 
pretty well all they have. Shall you be able to do any- 
thing for them, sir ? " 

"I am afraid very little," said the elder man. "I 
have fallen in with the disease more than once during my 
residence in this country, atid have hardly ever known 
a case of cure, when it has once fairly taken hold of an 
animal But we will do our best. Good night, lads 
I hope you may have a pleasant day's sport. If it hadn't 
been for this, I should have liked Ernest to have gone 
with you. As it is, I shall want his help." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



> 




BAVIAN's pool — PLACE AUX ROI — GIANT BATHERS — ^AN 
ELEPHANT HUNT — THE "NICK" OF TIME — NICK'S 
OVATION — DE WALDEN ARRESTED. 

iT took Kobo and the two lads a good hour 
to reach Bavian's Pool. It lay in a different 
direction from any which they had yet 
pursued, through dense bush, in which they 
would soon have lost themselves, if it had not been for 
Kobe's attendance. Occasionally they came on the 
spoor of the elephants, a large herd of which had evidently 
passed that way not many hours previously. The gigantic 
footprints were traced sharp and clear in the sandy soil ; 
the young trees, that had been broken off or trodden 
down by their bulky frames, exhibited fresh white 
fractures ; those which had only been bent by the weight 
of the animals in passing, seemed hardly yet to have 
regained their former positions. Kobo, who spoke imder 
his breath in awe, as it seemed, of these forest kings, 
told them that the herd, in all likelihood, were reposing 
at the distance of not more than a quarter of a mile from 
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the path they were now traversing. This intelligence 
appearing to excite the lads a good deal. He added, that 
they must not attempt to get a sight of them now, or 
they would certainly spoil their pleasure that evening, 
and probably prevent the elephant hunt, which was to take 
place the next day. The whole tribe, he said, was going 
out in the morning, and it was hoped that a good many 
animals would be killed ; and as there were several very 
fine males among them, a large prize in the way of ivory 
was anticipated. But if the herd should be disturbed, 
and especially if it should be fired upon, they would 
probably retreat northwards towards the great lake, and 
the Bechuanas would see nothing of them but their spoor 
and dung. 

The boys yielded to his representations ; and, turning 
in a different direction from that followed by the 
elephants, they arrived in another quarter of an hour at 
Bavian's Pool, which lay in the very heart of the bush, 
with a clear space overgrown with grass and short rushes of 
about twenty yards all round. On the west side appeared 
the rocks of which Kobo had told them, and which 
presented a most picturesque appearance. They rose 
abruptly fi'om the bank of the tarn, to the height of 
perhaps twenty feet, and sank down with a sharp descent 
to the level ground everywhere, except in one place 
where a series of crags, piled one on another, presented 
a kind of rude and very steep staircase, by which the top 
might be attained. Up this the party climbed, and 
ensconced themselves snugly under a shelf of rock from 
which they could see the whole of the pool and the 
surrounding banks. 
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It was still broad daylight when they reached their 
place of ambush, and the spot was as vacant and still 
as though the whole landscape had been a part of the 
great Kalahari itself. But they had not been there a 
quarter of an hour, when the sun disappeared behind the 
belt of woodland which bounded the sight, and the night 
of the tropics succeeded with its startling rapidity. The 
green waste of thorns and shrubs grew first dusky brown, 
and then deep black ; the bright sparkling water a dull 
gleamy mirror, faintly rendering back the pale opal of 
the sky. But presently there came a further change. 
The moon rose higher in the heavens, and the stars came 
forth in all the unimaginable glories of a southern night 
— ^not mere specks of light as seen in the more cloudy 
skies of the north, but hung like cressets in the glowing 
air, the moon itself a bright globe of liquid fure. A clear 
sofl radiancy diffused itself over the whole scene, tipping 
every tree top and distant eminence with silver, and 
causing the surface of the tarn, as it rippled lazily under 
the evening breeze, to flash in circlets of light. Presently 
there came a pattering of feet, as a crowd of small 
animals came down from different points of the compass 
to quench their thirst — antelopes with their slender legs 
and liquid eyes, glancing timidly round them; elands 
and koodoos tossing their stately heads; gnus and 
buffaloes in large herds consorting together for mutual 
protection ; hyenas, jackals, and zebras, plunging to the 
mid-leg in the cool dancing waters, and bounding lightly 
away when their drought was satisfied. It was a beautiful 
sight to watch them come and go, like the scenes in a 
magic-lantern. 
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By and by, as the night deepened, the larger beasts 
of the forest made their appearance. The tall graceful 
heads of giraffes were seen over the tops of the bushes ; 
tigers made their approach, singly or in pairs, with their 
stealthy and noiseless step ; lions stalked proudly down, 
as though they felt that the sovereignty of the woods 
belonged by natural right to them; occasionally the 
ponderous bulk of the rhinoceros might be discerned, 
as he sucked in the refreshing water with his huge 
misshapen snout, and retreated with a grunt of satisfaction 
when his appetite had been appeased. Frank and Nick 
looked on with ever-increasing interest, though it needed 
Kobo's oft-repeated remonstrances to keep them from 
discharging their rifles at some of the larger specimens, 
which came within tempting distance of their fire. 

It was nearly midnight, and the shores of the pool 
were beset by a crowd of animals, consisting mostly of 
the larger beasts of prey, when a sudden sensation of 
alarm seemed to agitate the whole of the miscellaneous 
group. The giraffes lifted their stately heads, snuffed 
the air for a moment, and then bounded silently away ; 
the panthers and nylghaus moved more slowly off; the 
lions uttered low growls, apparently of dissatisfaction, but 
nevertheless followed the retreat of the others. Even 
the sullen black rhinoceros, after bending his head awhile 
to listen, beat a leisurely retreat, viciously snorting as he 
retired. In a few minutes the shores of the pool were as 
still and vacant as they had been when the boys arrived, 
five or six hours before. 

" What does this mean ? " asked Nick in a whisper. 
"What have these brutes seen or heard, to alarm. 
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them so ? Are your countrymen on their way to attack 
them ? " 

"No, it not that,'' answered Kobo, in the same 
subdued accents. " Beasts hear elephant coming down 
to drink. All get out of elephant's way. He king among 
them. Listen, you hear them." 

" Do you really mean it, Kobo? " asked Nick, asto- 
nished at this information. " The lions and rhinoceroses 
can't really be so much afraid of the elephants as that 
comes to ? " 

" I believe if s true," said Frank ; " I know I've been 
told so before, A lion or a rhinoceros wouldn't mind a 
single elephant much, I dare say ; but if s the whole troop 
of 'em together that they're afraid o£ They'd run right 
over a lion, or a rhinoceros either, and trample the life 
out of them, before they knew where they were. Yes, 
Kobo's right Here they come over that low bit of hill 
there. What a lot ! and what thundering big beasts ! " 

As he spoke, a dull heavy sound, like the roll of 
loaded waggons along a hard road was heard ; and the 
figure of an enormous elephant emerged from the cover of 
the thicket, its broad flat head, huge misshapen ears, and 
white tusks glistening in the broad moonlight. It was 
followed by another, and another, each seeming to loom 
larger than the last, until ten of the monsters had reached 
the banks of the tarn, all of them males, and of the largest 
size. 

"All bull," whispered Kobo; "bull drink first, females 
wait till they done." 

While he was speaking, the elephants had advanced 
up to their mid-legs in the water, and dipping their 
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trunks in, sucked up the cooling stream with a loud 
gurgling noise. Frank's fingers insensibly stole to the 
lock of his rifle. One of the largest of the giants was now 
scarcely more than four or five yards from him, its figure 
as plainly visible in the clear cold light, as though it had 
been noonday. Kobo had again to lay his hand on the 
boy's shoulder, and whisper in his ear, " No shoot, spoil 
hunt to-morrow," or he might not have been able to resist 
the temptation. 

Presently, however, the males had satisfied their thirst, 
and moving ofi" slowly in a different direction from that 
by which they had approached the pond, re-entered the 
thicket. The cow elephants now took their places, some 
twenty or thirty in number, many of them with calves of 
various ages at their sides. There was scarcely room in 
the tarn for the whole herd, and before they retired, the 
bright and sparkling waters had become a turbid and dis- 
coloured flood. At length, however, they did retire, and 
before the moon had set, the last of the bulky figures had 
disappeared among the foliage. 

"Now lie down and sleep;" said Kobo, "no more 
animals to-night." 

The boys complied, and l)ang down among the bushes 
which grew here and there between the masses of rocks, 
were soon buried in slumber. They were awakened by 
Kobo at daybreak ; and having eaten their breakfast, and 
taken a dip in the tarn, which by this time had recovered 
its translucent clearness, announced to Kobo that they 
were ready to take the field. 

They accompanied the Bechuana accordingly, as he 
proceeded cautiously to follow the track left by the herd on 
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the previous evening, for half a mile or so through the bush. 
Then desiring them to dimb two trees of some size, which 
stood on either side of the path in the heart of the wood- 
land — an acacia and a motjeerie — ^he crept on akme 
through the shrubs, making his way as secretly and noise- 
lessly as a snake, and soon vanished from their view.- 

Presently he reappeared, with the information that the 
herd were browsing at the distance of a few hundred yards 
only, and seemed to have no apprehension of danger. 
Chuma, however, and the other hunters would now soon 
make their appearance from the opposite side, and would 
doubtless attack the bull elephants with their as8^;ais» their 
tusks being a valuable prize. Kobo told them that thej 
could not do better than remain where they were. The 
elephants would almost certainly be driven past the tree 
in which they lodged, and so give them the opportunitj 
they desired of trying their skill as marksmen. There 
were other trees, he said, at no great distance which were 
larger, and therefore safer, but the elephants might never 
come near them at all ; whereas, in their present position^ 
they were almost sure to see what passed. 

"All right, Kobo," said Frank, "we'll stay here and 
take our chance. After all, it must be a jolly big elephant 
that would bowl this tree over." 

Kobo again vanished, and the boys sat on the tiptoe 
of expectation for the next hour or so, but without hearing 
any sound at all except the song of the birds and the 
buzzing of the insects. Suddenly, however, there broke 
forth a Babel of discordant sounds. The yells of the 
Kaffirs — as advancing at the same time from different 
quarters, they assailed the elephants with their assegais and 
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arrows — ^were overpowered by the trumpeting of the huge 
brutes, and the crash of the thorn and seringa bushes, which 
gave way on every side before them, offering no more 
serious obstacle to their career, than long grass would to 
that of a man. Presently the whole herd broke from the 
cover of the jungle, hurrying on in a transport of mingled 
rage and terror — the solid earth seeming to tremble under 
their tread. The Bechuanas followed, darting their 
assegais from a distance, or thrusting them into the most 
vulnerable parts of the animals, according as opportunities 
presented themselves. They had broken up into two or 
three parties, each of which chose out one of the largest 
of the male elephants as the point of attack. Some of 
these were already so severely wounded, that it was with 
difficulty that they could continue their flight. It was a 
strange spectacle to witness. The great bulls, pierced 
with a perfect grove of spears, and dripping with the 
blood which poured from innumerable wounds, staggered 
along, screaming with pain and fury ; while the Kaffirs 
continued to overwhelm them with more darts — ^min- 
gling their blows with entreaties to the huge beasts not to 
gore or trample on them, but to have mercy and spare 
their lives, at the very moment when they were inflicting 
torture and death on the creatures, whose forbearance they 
implored I 

Several huge animals passed in this manner in front 
of the trees, where the two lads were seated ; but none 
of them offered the desired opportunity of a fair shot 
Sometimes a tree intervened; sometimes the animal's head 
was hidden by a bush at the moment when they levelled 
their rifles; sometimes the Bechuanas engaged in the 
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attack approached the line of their aim too nearly to 
render it safe for them to fire. At length, however, the 
opportmiity did come. One of the largest of the males, 
fully twelve foot high, had escaped the notice of the 
assailants ; and forcing his way through the haak-dooms 
and young motjikaaras as though they had been so much 
paper, bid fair to accomplish his escape without a wound. 
Both lads fired as he passed. Nick, who had levelled at 
the shoulder, missed his mark by several inches ; and his 
bullet striking the creature's side, inflicted only a slight 
wound, which the elephant hardly heeded. But Frank's 
aim was more successful The bullet struck the eye^ 
though not precisely at the spot where it would have 
been instantly fatal; and the pain was so acute, as to 
arrest the monster in his panic-stricken flight He 
stopped short and glared round him, seeking for the 
author of the outrage. Catching sight of the barrel of 
Frank's rifle as it glanced in the morning sun, he charged 
directly at the tree in which he was seated. It was an 
acacia of tolerable size, and the branch which bore him 
was above the reach of the animaVs trunk. But so terrific 
was the force of his rush, that the trunk snapped like a 
rotten bough, and Frank, gun and all, was hurled to the 
ground. He sprang up, having been fortunately only 
bruised by the fall, and leaving his rifle to take care of 
itself, took to his heels as hard as he could. 

"Come here, come here!" shouted Nick; "this tree 
will hold us both, and if s too big for him to break. 
Besides, I'm ready for him again now." Frank cast a 
rapid glance round him, and saw that Nick was right 
The seringas and oomahaamas near him were thinly 
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scattered, and afforded no cover at all; and the brute 
which had now recovered itself from the effect of the 
stunning blow it had received, was preparing to charge 
him again. Frank iflew, rather than -ran, to the tree, and 
springing lightly up, caught the lowest bough and swung 
himself on to it From this he mounted to those above 
it with the agility of a squirrel. But the elephant was 
upon him, before he could reach the spot where his 
companion was seated. On it came, with its trunk 
stretched to the full length, and just caught Frank by 
the toe of the left foot, as he drew the other out of its 
reach. Frank thought it was all over with him. The 
tip of the trunk had caught firm hold of the shoe ; and 
though it was only the tip, so that the animal could not 
exert its* full strength, he felt himself drawn downwards 
with a force which he could not long resist. He had 
thrown both his arms and the other leg round the branch, 
so that the elephant had not merely the resistance of the 
boy's muscles to encounter, but the solid and massive 
limb of the great motj eerie. Nevertheless, all would 
speedily have given way, if Nick, leaning forward and 
resting his rifle on the bough beneath him, had not fired 
directly into the monster's eye, as it glared — not two feet 
below — upon him. Frank felt the deadly grip relax, as 
the elephant sank downwards and rolled over on its 
side, in its death agony, ploughing up the earth with 
its tusks, and presenting to the eye a vast quivering 
mass of dull grey hide, that gradually settled down into 
stillness. 

Before Nick could fairly realize to himself his own 
success, the Bechuanas had surrounded the carcass, and 
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were greeting the two boys with shouts of admiration and 
approval. They had not witnessed the manner in which 
the elephant had come by his death, a belt of shrubs 
having cut them off from the tree, in which Nick had 
been seated. They concluded that the animal had simply 
been brought down, as it was rushing by, by a successfid 
shot from the lad's rifle ; which must indeed have been 
fired with extraordinary skill to be so instantaneously 
fetal The elephant slain was the great leader of the 
herd, fully twelve feet in height, and with tusks that pro- 
jected at least two feet beyond the lip. It was by far the 
most valuable prize of the day, and its ivory would fetch 
a considerable sum in the market They overwhelmed 
the successful sportsman with applause; and mounting 
Nick on their shoulders, carried him back in triiunph to 
the village, which lay at the distance of not more than 
a couple of miles. Nick, who did not particularly relish 
the honours bestowed upon him, nor the close contiguity 
to the persons of the natives into which he was brought, 
did his best to explain the occurrence to his bearers, and 
request them to desist from rendering compliments 
which were altogether unmerited. 

"I say, darky," he cried, "drop that, will you? I 
can walk home quite well without your help, thank you 
all the same. I'm not much of a shot with a rifle, and 
shouldn't have killed the chap, I expect, if he hadn't 
come and obligingly put his eye within half a yard 
of me ! Bother it man, put me down. How their skins 
do stink — to be sure I Here, Kobo, Kobo " — he had just 
caught sight of his attendant, as he spoke — "just explain 
to these fellows, will you, that I prefer my own legs to their 
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arms, if they have no objection ; and the flavour of grease 
and red ochre isn't agreeable to everybody. I prefer a 
different style of perfume myself ! " 

" Bechuanas carry white boy, 'cause he great hunter, 
kill big elephant, pay him great honour," returned Kobo. 

" I understand that plain enough," said Nick, " but I 
wish they'd honour me according to my own notions, 
instead of theirs." 

" Take it easy, Nick," said Frank, laughing. " We 
shall soon enter the kraal now. I hope that brute, 
Maomo, will be in the way to see our entry. It will do 
him good." 

As they ran on in this way, they approached the 
Bechuana kraal, where indeed, in accordance, as it 
seemed, with Wilmore's wish, nearly the whole popula- 
tion, that had remained behind from the elephant hunt, 
were assembled. Maomo was in the middle of them, 
apparently engaged in making some address of a warning 
or threatening character to his hearers, which had the 
effect of exciting and terrifying them. As the lads ap- 
proached nearer, they saw that the people were gathered 
round some object stretched on the ground ; to which the 
prophet continually pointed during the pauses of his 
speech. Presently they perceived that the object was an 
ox, dying in great suffering from some malady. The 
poor brute's limbs were swollen to a huge size, froth was 
issuing from its mouth and nostrils, the eyes rolled dim 
and bloodshot, and every now and then its whole frame 
was shaken by violent convulsions. As the chief, who was 
only a few paces behind the two boys, came on the scene, 
Maomo burst forth into a torrent of declamation, having 
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reserved his energies, it appeared, for Chuma's more 
especial hearing. 

" See you here," he exclaimed ; " the pestilence has 
smitten the oxen, this poor beast will die, and no one 
can heal it ; what has happened to one will happen to 
alL There will not be an ox left alive in the village in 
two or three days more. And who has caused it ? The 
White Prophet. He prays to the wicked Spirits, and 
they hear him and send the pestilence ! Every day, for 
many weeks past, he and the yoimg prophet have been 
praying to the Spirits to punish the Bechuanas, because 
they will not worship his bad gods. Why does not 
Chuma forbid him? Why does he not punish him? 
Does not Chuma care that our cattle die ? Chuma's own 
cattle will die also." 

The Bechuana chief had halted, as he reached the 
spot where the ox was lying, and was now standing over 
it with a face of evident perplexity and dismay. There 
was no mistaking the symptoms of the malady, which, 
some years previously, had nearly caused a famine in 
the village, by the number of homed cattle which it had 
swept off. Nor was there any known remedy for the 
disease. Its appearance in the village might well cause 
the utmost alarm. It was almost impossible to account 
for the visitation. It had been generally attributed in 
former' years to drought and deficient pasturage ; but 
those causes could not be assigned now, as there had 
been abundance both of water and sweet grass for many 
weeks past. He did not suspect the truth — that Maomo 
had paid a secret visit to a distant tribe where the disease 
was raging, and brought back with him some of the virus, 
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with which he had inoculated some two or three isolated 
cows. All Chuma's former suspicions of De Walden 
rushed back upon the chief with accumulated force. 

"How do you know that the White Prophet has 
caused this ? " he asked, taking advantage of the first 
pause in Maomo's oration. 

"My Spirits have told me so," replied Maomo. 
" They have sent good rains and healthy seasons to the 
Bechuanas, and now the White Falsehood-man has come 
among them and taught them to worship false and wicked 
Spirits, and many of the Bechuanas are beginning to pray 
to them, and the wicked Spirits hear them, and answer 
their evil prayers." 

"This is not true," exclaimed Chuma, angrily. "I 
have forbidden the White Prophet to offer prayers to his 
Spirits. I have forbidden any of my people to hearken 
to his words. Who is there that would dare to disobey 
me." 

"The White Prophet treats your words as if they 
had been the idle winds," returned the rainmaker 
" and he has persuaded many of the people to disregard 
them too. He thinks his Spirits are strong enough to 
protect him against your anger ; and so they would be 
if it were not that my Spirits are stronger still ; but he 
does not know that, and presumes to set you at open 
defiance." 

"Is this true?" cried the chief, whose passion was 
now strongly excited. "Does this white man pray, as 
the rainmaker says? Do any presume to join in his 
prayers, if he so offers them ? " 

His eye was fixed sternly upon Kobo, whom he 
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r^;arded in a general way as answerable for De Walden's 
movements. 

Frank and Nick glanced anxiously at their friend, 
hoping that he would say something which might allay 
Chuma's anger; but to their surprise and dismay Kobo 
answered — 

" It is true, chie£ I have not ventured to speak for 
fear that the White Prophet should do me some hurt ; 
but Maomo will protect me. It is true. He prays every 
day in the big hut to his Spirits, and many of the 
Bechuanas pray with him, but not Kobo. It is not their 
fault The White Prophet has bewitched them." 

" Let some one fetch him hither," said Chuma. " If 
his prayers have done this harm, his prayers shall undo 
it, and that without delay, or it shall be the worse for 
him." 

"I will go to fetch him," said Kobo. "I know 
where he is to be met with, and how to take him when 
he is off his guard. Let the rainmaker come with me, 
and we will bind and bring him hither." 

With a smile of gratified malice the wizard accepted 
the invitation, and hurried off to De Walden's hut, 
accompanied by half a dozen stout Bechuanas. The 
chief stood in gloomy silence awaiting his return, while 
Frank and Nick looked on in an agony of doubt and 
apprehension. 




CHAPTER XIX. 




DE WALDEN BROUGHT TO TRIAL — HIS DEFENCE — IMMI- 
NENT DTANGER — ^DE WALDEN's DOOM — THE ESCAPE — 
A RAPID JOURNEY — KOODOO's KLOOF. 

AOMO and his myrmidons were not long 
in accomplishing their errand. De Walden 
and Warley had returned, about an hour pre- 
viously, from their visit to the hut of old Dalili, 
whose oxen had been stricken with the pestilence early 
that morning. The missionary had from the first enter- 
tained little hope of saving any of the animals. He 
had several times encountered the disease during his 
residence in various parts of Kaffir land, and had very 
rarely known any treatment of it to have any effect. It 
was too late to try inoculation with the cattle already 
attacked, but he had helped the old man to apply the 
remedy in question, or rather the preventive in such of 
his oxen as were still healthy. In the others, though he 
had done all that was possible for their relief, he had 
warned him that he must not expect them to recover, 
and several of them had died before he left the village. 
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He was a good deal disturbed at the old Bechuana's 
demeanour. He was one of the most satis&ctoiy of his 
converts, and De Walden had resolved that in a few 
weeks more he might be admitted to baptism. But 
Dalili's whole natiu-e seemed changed. He did no^ 
indeed, say anything to imply that a change in his 
religious opinions had taken place, but he seemed over- 
whelmed with terror, and to expect some terrible punish- 
ment to fall upon himself. The missionary and Ernest 
had done their best to quiet him, and had returned home 
to take some necessary food and rest before again 
seeking Dalili's hut, when Chimia's emissaries, headed by 
Maomo and Kobo, broke in upon them. 

De Walden received them with the calmness of a 
man who had long carried his life in his hand, and knew 
that at any moment he might be required to surrender it 
He quietly rose, and telling his captors there was no 
need to bind him, or use violence of any kind, as he 
was quite ready to go with them, took his hat and walked 
out of the hut. The others however insisted on t)dng 
his hands with strong leathern thongs, apprehensive that 
he might work some spell if they were left at liberty. 

Escorted by Maomo on one side, and Kobo on the 
other, he advanced to the spot where Chuma was still 
standing with a large crowd of Bechuanas round him ; 
the whole population of the village having by this time 
gathered together. It was a strange and striking scene. 
The chief, attired for the chase, carrying his weapons, 
occupied the central place — a large and martial figure. 
He was surrounded by a crowd of warriors armed and 
arrayed like himself, many of the party bearing in their 
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dress and persons marks of the recent encounter with 
the elephants, which gave them a ghastly and bizarre 
appearance. The women and children filled up the 
background, looking with awfiil anticipation on what 
would probably ensue. 

The missionary stepped calmly forward into .the 
centre of the ring, meeting the stem glance of the Kaffir 
chief with a firm look, under which Chuma's eye at 
length was compelled to falter. This, perhaps, rendered 
his first words more bitter than they might otherwise 
have been. 

" Disease hath smitten the cattle of the Bechuanas,'^ 
he said ; " whence comes this, and who has caused it ? " 

"It comes, like all visitations, from the hand of 
God ; and the reason why He sends them is sometimes 
to teach mankind His power, and sometimes to punish 
their sins." 

" What is the reason why He has sent this ? " 

"It is impossible for any man to say. He only 
knows Himself His own purposes." 

" But you have yourself told me you have power with 
God. You have said that He always hears His servants?" 

" I have, and I repeat it" 

" Then ask Him to take away this disease, and if He 
complies, then we will be His servants. Will you do 
this ? " 

"I will pray to God that He will be pleased to 
remove it. Whether He will do so or not, rests with 
Him." 

Chuma hesitated. His belief in De Walden was 
shaken by what had happened, but not wholly over- 

T 
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thrown. Maomo saw his embarrassment, and hastened 
to interfere." 

" Chief," he said, " it is not by prayers, which are but 
words, that the White Falsehood-man has prevailed on 
the Evil Spirits to send this curse upon our people. Nor 
will it be by prayers that he can prevail on them to take 
it off again, lliere are sacrifices that he offers to his 
gods. I know that he was seen to pour water on Gaikd's 
forehead, and utter some charm while he did so. I 
know that there are sacrifices which he renders, when he 
will suffer no one but his white companions to be present 
Ask him, and he cannot deny this ? " 

''How is this?" said Chuma, turning again to De 
Walden; "you hear what the rainmaker says. Is it 
true?" 

"It is true that we have rites at which none but 
believers are allowed to be present," returned De 
Walden. 

" Will you offer these to your gods, that the plague 
may be removed from the cattle of the Bechuanas ? " 

" It is not enough that you make him promise that," 
interposed Maomo again, dreading that De Walden would 
comply with this request, and so avert, for the time at all 
events, the chiefs anger. "He must do so in public, 
so that you and all our people may be sure that he 
really sacrifices to his god." 

" You hear, white man," said Chuma, sternly ; ** do 
you consent ? " 

" I cannot profane holy mysteries in such a manner," 
was the answer. " I will pray, and offer what you call 
sacrifices in secret, but not before you." 
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" You hear him, chief," exclaimed the wizard. " He 
seeks to put you off with empty words. Now hear me ; 
I will take away this woe. The cattle of the Bechuanas 
shall not die. But I cannot do this until the White Lie- 
man has been put to silence. The Spirits will not 
hearken to me while he lives. Choose, therefore, whether 
this impostor shall live to work his evil pleasure, and 
your cattle perish, or whether he shall receive his due 
punishment, and your cattle shall be saved." 

His words were drowned in a cry which burst simul- 
taneously from a hundred lips, *^ Slay the White Wizard ; 
preserve our cattle." 

" Once more, you hear,*' exclaimed Chuma ; " offer 
sacrifice or you die; which do you choose? Will you 
sacrifice ? " 

" My honoured friend and father," said Ernest, 
addressing De Walden in a low voice apart, as he saw 
that he was about to offer a final refusal, " need this be ? 
Wherefore not comply with their demand? Did not 
Elijah so challenge the priests of Baal, and God upheld 
him in the trial. And are you not as truly God's servant 
as he was ; and God is the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever ? Why should he not answer you, by healing their 
diseased oxen, even as he answered Elijah, by consuming 

the sacrifice ? " 

" It had been revealed to Elijah that he was to act as 
he did," returned the missionary in the same tone. " I 
have received no such intimations, and must not so take 
upon myself. Our God is indeed the same, and it may 
please Him to interpose and save me, or leave me to 
glorify Him by my death ; but I must leave that in His 
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hands." He proceeded aloud, "No, chie^ I will not 
offer the sacrifice you require. I cannot explain my 
reasons now, but I refuse." 

"Then you shall die, and that speedily. Take him 
to his hut, until the preparations are made ; and be care- 
ful that he does not escape, or your own lives shall be the 
penalty. Take the other whites, and keep them in safe 
custody also. We will determine in the council what is 
to be done with them presently." 

The four Englishmen were dragged off under Kobo's 
charge, the latter heaping every possible insult upon them 
during their conveyance to the hut, and ordering the men 
under his charge to bind them with rhinoceros thongs^ 
which cut them so severely, that even the attendants 
seemed inclined to remonstrate at such needless severity. 
But Kobo silenced them by threatening to report their 
lukewarmness to the chief. Then desiring that the guns 
and everything belonging to them should be removed, and 
placed for security in his hut, he withdrew with a parting 
menace, to take his place at the council about to be held 
in the chiefs residence. 

The lads were too deeply moved at the approaching 
execution of their friend, and the danger impending over 
themselves, to feel the disgust and indignation at Kobo's 
double-faced treachery, which at another time it would 
have provoked. They listened reverently to the words 
addressed to them by De Walden ; who warned them that 
their position was one of the greatest peril, and though 
he earnestly hoped that their lives might be spared, they 
would do wisely to be prepared for the worst 

" God's providential care for you," he said, " has been 
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shown so often and so signally of late, that I need not 
bid you to trust wholly in Him. But it would be no 
kindness in me not to warn you that your present peril is 
very great — ^as great perhaps as it was in the Hottentot 
village, though at first sight it might not seem to be so." 

" Not all of us are in imminent danger, I hope," said 
Warley. "I know they are angry with me, almost as 
much as they are with you, but they have no grounds of 
quarrel with Frank or Gilbert" 

"I thought you might suppose so," returned the 
missionary, " and that was the reason why I spoke. It 
is plain that they mean to put me to a speedy death " 

"Surely they dare not," interposed Frank. "They 
know that Charles will be returning, before long, with 
messengers from the English governor at Cape Town. 
He is not likely to endure the murder of a British 
subject without a shadow of justice or reason. And 
when he hears " 

"Aye, Frank, that is just it," said De Walden. 
" They will take care that he shall never hear it. They 
will probably say that I have died of some disease, or 
have taken my departure from their kraal of my own 
accord. But your evidence would disprove their story, 
and they will have no scruples in securing your silence 
by the surest of all methods — that is, by putting you to 
death." 

" Then they would have to account for all four of us," 
observed Gilbert, " and some one in the kraal — Dalili or 
Gaikd, or Mololo perhaps — might tell Charles the truth, 
and then very signal punishment would probably be 
exacted." 
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" You do not know these people,** said De Walden. 
"The influence of this pretended prophet would be 
greater than ever after his supposed victory over me. 
They ^ill be too much terrified to venture even on a 
word. If Kobo had remained faithful to us indeed ^ 

"The treacherous wretch I" exclaimed Frank, pas- 
sionately. "I feel more indignant with him than with 
Chuma, or even Maomo himself." 

"This is no time for anger, Frank," said the elder 
man, gravely. " I should not speak of him at all, if it 
had not been necessary to explain to you your true 
position. If Kobo had remained faithful, I say, some- 
thing might have been done. We might have sent him 
off from the village, and Chuma would have been a£raid 
that he had gone to report what had happened to the 
English. But that hope does not exist, and there is 
nothing for it but for us all to prepare ourselves for the 
worst" 

"They may do what they will," said Warley. "If 
they take your life, I have no wish to keep mine." 

" You must not say that, Ernest. God may have a 
great work for you to do ; and if your life is preserved, I 
shall feel assured it is for that purpose. But we have 
probably but a short time to pass together ; let us make 
the best use of that." 

They all knelt down while the missionary offered up a 
fervent prayer in behalf of each one of them, in which all 
heartily joined ; and they were still engaged in their prayers, 
when Kobo re-entered, accompanied by his satellites, to 
announce to them their sentence, or rather that of De 
Waldea 
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This, he gave them to understand, with diabolical 
exultation, was to be the most painful form of death that 
imagination could conceive — one which was resorted to 
only in the instance of enemies captured in war, upon 
whom they wished to inflict the worst possible sufferings. 
De Walden was to be eaten alive by ants ! He was to be 
pegged down on his back over one of the large ant-hills, 
some three feet in height — ^great numbers of which were to 
be found at the distance of a mile or two from the village — 
his neck, wrists, and ankles firmly secured by thongs of 
rhinoceros hide, so that it would be impossible to move 
even an inch to the right or left. He was to be left in 
this position half an hour or so afler nightfall, abgut which 
time the ants, which had remained in a state of torpor 
all day, were wont to come out of their nests in such 
multitudes as to blacken the whole of the ground round 
one of their hills. They would be sure to fasten at once 
on any animal substance near them, and so great was 
their voracity, that in the course of three or four hours, the 
largest carcasses would be stripped of every particle of 
skin or flesh, and be left a bare and whitened skeleton. 

This, Kobo informed them, was to be the form of 
death choseA for the missionary. Some of the councillors 
had suggested death by poison, or a blow from a heavy 
club ; but Maomo, he gave them to understand — Maomo, 
supported by himself — had insisted that the Bad Spirits 
would not be appeased, unless the White Enemy died by a 
death of the greatest agony. As for the others, they 
would probably be pricked with a lance-head, steeped in 
the juice of the euphorbia, or the venom of the poison 
grub. But that would not be finally decided until the 
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following day; only, anyhow, they were quite sure to 
undergo death in some painful and lingering shape. 

The only drawback to these tidings, he further apprized 
them, was, that the execution of the missionar3r's sentence 
would necessarily be deferred to the following day. A 
great feast was to take place at sundown on the flesh of 
the elephants killed that morning, and the chief could not 
be induced to put that off, even to gratify the anger he 
had conceived against the White Prophet Maomo had 
made the attempt, but in vain. Nor would he leave the 
execution of the sentence to the rainmaker, so that the 
missionary's death was to be put off till sunset on the 
following day : but, then, Kobo added, most probably the 
fate of the others would be determined, and all four would 
be executed together. 

Having deHvered himself of this outpouring of malice^ 
and once more carefully examined the rhinoceros thongs, 
to make assurance doubly sure, Kobo relieved them of his 
presence ; and soon afterwards the whole party, overcome 
by the intense weariness which anxiety and suffering of 
mind occasion, sank into a heavy and dreamless sleep. 

It might have been four or five hours afterwards, when 
Frank was roused by a pricking feeling as though some 
one had stabbed him slightly with a knife. He started 
up. The hut was quite dark, though the stars outside 
were faintly glimmering. He was about to cry out, when 
a hand was placed on his mouth, and a voice whispered 
in his ear. 

" It me — Kobo. No make noise. I come help you 
get away." At the same instant he again felt the prick of 
the knife, and the leather thong drop from his arm. In a 
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moment the explanation of Kobo's altered demeanour 
occurred to him. The man had affected the bitter hatred 
he had expressed, in order that they might be handed 
over to his custody instead of that of Maomo, as they 
would have been, had he been suspected of being their 
friend. 

"All right, Kobo," he said softly; "shall I strike a 
light ? " 

" No, no. That spoil all. If you have knife, cut the 
fastenings of your legs. I set prophet free." 

The others were roused with the same caution which 
Frank had received, and in a few minutes they were all at 
liberty. Then Kobo addressed them, still speaking under 
his breath. 

" Chief and all much drunk. Only rainmaker sober. 
He suspect me. He watch me while feast go on. I see 
him, though he not guess it. I seem to drink twice as 
much as any, but throw it all away on ground. When 
feast half over, I tumble flat Rainmaker think Kobo 
drunk, but I creep away in dark. Now all follow me ; 
creep like snake among hedge and bush ; lucky no moon 
to-night" 

Following his direction, the whole party emerged one 
after another from the hut, and crawled on their hands 
and knees among the dwarf shrubs which lay scattered 
over the ground, until they had reached Kobo's cottage, 
which was on the outskirts of the village. Here they 
found their guns, belts, and flasks, carefully hidden away 
under a heap of weeds. Having possessed themselves of 
these, they again hurried on, keeping within the cover of 
the wood, until they were at least half a mile from the 
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Bechuana village ; when the wooded covert gave place to 
an open plain overspread with large stones, and now and 
then patches of thorn. 

" Get on as fast as we can," was Kobo's direction 
now. " Too far from kraal for Bechuanas to follow to- 
night" 

" And to-morrow they will none of them be in a con- 
dition to imdertake any long journey, I expect," observed 
NicL 

"Rainmaker not drunk. He keep sober," said 
Kobo. "Very likely he gone to hut to see all safe, 
and find all gone ! " added the savage with a chuckle. 
"But he no know which way to follow in dark. Not 
follow till to-morrow." 

"You have managed very cleverly, Kobo," said 
Wilmore ; " but I must say I wonder this wizard, or rain- 
maker, or whatever you call him, consented to leave us in 
your charge." 

" He not do that," answered Kobo, " only he could 
not help it. I know how plague broke out among 
Dalili's cows. I see rainmaker putting bad stuff into 
their sides with a little knife. He know that I saw him, 
and he 'fraid to speak against Kobo, for fear Kobo speak 
against him. Rainmaker bad man. Look, you see that 
big ant-hill there close by ? " 

"Yes, we see it plain enough," answered Warley, 
with a shudder. 

"That where rainmaker fasten Patoto 'bout six 
months ago. Patoto strong brave man, favourite with 
Chuma. Maomo jealous. He pretend Patoto bewitch 
people. Nyz^e, Chuma's young wife, very sick. Maomo 
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say Patoto bewitched her, and Nyzde believe it and per- 
suade Chuma. Patoto say it no true, but no one believe 
him. He sentenced to same death as White Prophet. 
Kobo saw him fastened to ant-hill. Six strong posts 
driven into ground. Patoto's feet tied with rheims to 
two \ his hands to two more \ broad rhinoceros straps 
fastened to other two over Patoto's belly. They strip 
him naked first, for why — ^no good to leave clothes on 
him, ants eat " 

" I understand, Kobo," exclaimed Warley, interrupting 
the horrible narrative, which he could not endure to hear. 
" But why did not you set him at liberty, as you have set 
us?" 

" Eh ! Patoto only black man — not like White 
Prophet," answered Kobo, coolly; "besides, chief set 
men to watch, for fear Patoto himself get away when ant 
begin to eat " 

" Be silent, for Heaven^s sake," exclaimed De Walden, 
who had hitherto repressed his emotion, but could now 
bear no more. "Blessed be His holy name, who has 
delivered His servant from torments, which are unen- 
durable even in thought. Let us speak no further of 
them. How far, and in what direction, do you propose 
that we should proceed to-night ? " 

"We fly towards Basuto country. Basutos and 
Bechuanas not friends, or Chuma send message for White 
Prophet to be given back to him." 

"The Basutos! Very good. I can speak their 
language, and they will very likely shelter us until we are 
rested sufficiently to travel to Cape Town. But the 
Basuto country lies at some distance, doe^ \\.Ti.o\.*^'''' 
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" Yes, several days' journey. * But when we have 
passed Koodoo's kloof, all safe." 

" Koodoo's kloof? What, on the Vaal river ? The 
river is not passable there." 

" Ah, you not know. We pass all safe, so they not 
catch us." 

The missionary said no more. Kobo evidently knew 
what he was about, and there was very little chance of 
their escaping from their pursuers except through his 
help. By his skilful management they had probably 
secured several hours' start, but that was all. The 
Bechuanas would be sure to be on their track on the 
following day, and their swiftness of foot was proverbial 
even among the Kaffir tribes. He resolved to attend 
implicitly to Kobe's instructions, and a few words from 
him prevailed on the lads to do the same. 

They hurried on till the forenoon of the next day, and 
then rested only a few hours during the meridian heat, 
resuming their journey with a speed which taxed the boys' 
powers to the utmost, and against which they would have 
rebelled, if they had not been plainly told by their guide 
that their lives depended on the speed with which that 
and the following day's travel could be accomplished. 
Kobo allowed another halt shortly before midnight, and 
the lads were further refreshed by a bathe in a deep cavity 
in the rock where the rain water had collected, before 
setting out on the following morning. The character 
of the country they were traversing now became more 
pleasing, and seemed to promise abundant shade and 
plenty as they advanced. The landscape was varied 
by groves of palms and sycamores; and not unfre- 
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quently date trees and figs offered to the travellers their 
ripe and tempting fruit. The dark-foliaged moshoma 
was relieved by the yellow of the mimosa, and the lilac 
of the plumbago. Herds of antelopes, and occasionally 
graceful koodoos and elands, bounded by them, and 
little rivulets, evidently on their way to mingle with some 
large river, covered the ground with a carpet of verdure. 

" Vaal river near now," remarked Kobo, when they 
paused a little before moonrise on the evening of the 
second day. " White boys travel fast — travel like men. 
Bechuanas not catch them." 

" That is good hearing at all events," remarked Nick. 
"A fellow never knows what he can do till he's tried. 
I didn't believe I could have gone such a distance in 
three days, as I really have gone in less than two — ^no, 
not to save my life." 

"Well, it has been to save your life," remarked 
Warley ; " you forget that." 

" No, I don't," retorted the other. " It's about the 
only thing I'm safe not to forget! Well, Kobo, when 
shall we get to this kloof of yours— to-night, or to-morrow 
morning ? " 

"To-morrow," said the Bechuana, "'bout ten o'clock, 
if all well." 

They resumed their journey before daybreak, in 
no way abating their speed, though the stamina of the 
three younger travellers seemed now on the point of 
giving way. They struggled on, however, hour after hour, 
imtil the sun began to mount high in the heavens, and 
the heat to grow every moment more intolerable. Then, 
suddenly, Kobo pointed with his finger to ^. T^as:^^'^ 
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ravine, richly wooded with trees of every variety of leaf, 
running between two lofty mountain ridges, and ex- 
claimed — 

" That Koodoo's kloof. We safe now ! " 
Another quarter of an hour brought them within the 
shelter of the noble trees, which extended their network 
of delicious shade overhead. Kobo led them on by a 
path, which gradually sloped downwards for nearly half a 
mile, till the sound of running water broke upon their 
ears, and they found themselves on the margin of a broad 
and rapid river. 




CHAPTER XX. 

A RAFT — FATE OF MAOMO— THE ISLAND A STRANGE 

APPARITION — A HIPPOPOTAMUS HUNT — ^THE BEAU- 
TIFUL STRANGER — NICK AGAIN — THE HIPPOPOTAMUS 
TRAP. 

" ■^■■■^"^wwfe'^ELL, we are here," said Frank, an hour or so 

afterwards as they still lay on the grassy 




bank of the stream, enjoying alike the 
rest to their limbs, and the delicious cool- 
ness of the river breeze. " We are here, thanks to you, 
Kobo, for the same. But how we are to get across beats 
me altogether. This is not a narrow channel over which 
you could drop a tree; and if it had been, the cliffs 
opposite are two or three hundred feet high, and go down 
straight into the water. It is too deep to ford, and too 
rapid to swim, even if there was a landing-place on the 
other side, which there is not 

"No want to cross river," answered the Bechuana, 

briefly. 

" Not want to cross it, Kobo ? " asked Warley, " why 
I thought you said this was the point to which Chuma 
might pursue us, but he dare not go be^o\i<i^X,^^ 
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" So I did. See now ; give me the axe." 

He got up as he spoke, and began lopping off* the 
boughs of a large willow, which grew at no great distance 
from the spot where they had been resting, choosing 
those which were about six inches in diameter. When 
he had collected a sufficient number of them, he reduced 
them all to an uniform length of some ten feet, and laid 
them on the groimd side by side. He then tore down 
a number of parasitical creepers, which were almost as 
tough and pliant as so many cords, and began binding 
the logs together by their means. 

"What are you making, Kobo?" inquired Nick, 
after contemplating his proceeding for some minutes with 
much interest 

" Make raft, cover it with reeds, and launch it on river. 
It carry us to island yonder." He pointed as he spoke 
to a group of trees, growing apparently in the middle of 
the river's channel, at the distance of perhaps a mile. 
" There we rest, find plenty of food, fruit, and fish too. 
Then I go to look for Basuto people, and tell them 
*bout white men." 

"Cover the raft with reeds? Hadn't we better go 
and cut some, then?" suggested Warley; "or, rather, 
hadn't Nick and Frank better go and gather them, while 
I help you to tie the logs." 

"Very good. They two take axe, one cut reeds, 
other bring them in armfuls." 

Mr. De Walden did not awake firom the sleep into 
which he had fallen immediately on reaching the bank, 
until the raft was nearly completed. He understood at 
once the purpose for which it was constructed. " It will 
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bear us safely enough, no doubt," he said, " and we shall 
find abundance of food on the island ; but will not 
the Bechuanas suspect the place of our retreat, and 
follow us ? " 

" Bechuanas not venture on Yellow River," said Kobo ; 
" besides, if they make raft, we shoot them from island, as 
easy as so many sheep. Kobo kill them all with bow 
and arrow — say nothing of guns." 

" That is true," said De Walden ; " and besides we 
could use our own raft to escape to the opposite shore 
before they came up. Well, we had better push the raft 
into the stream, hadn't we? It seems to be finished; 
and there is no wisdom in staying here longer than can 
be helped." 

Kobo assented, and Frank coming up at that moment 
with his last heap of reeds, the four, by their imited 
exertions, launched their handiwork, which was found to 
float very well. The guns, with the rest of the baggage, 
were then put on board; some long poles selected to 
serve as paddles, or puntpoles, as occasion might require ; 
and the adventurers prepared to commence their voyage 
as soon as Nick joined them. 

This he did almost immediately afterwards, but in 
breathless haste and alarm. 

" Get on to the raft and push off," he cried, as soon 
as he was able to command his voice. " The Bechuanas 
are after us, with that scoundrel Maomo at their head." 

He was obeyed with the utmost promptitude. In 
two minutes they had pushed from the shore and were 
beginning to catch the current, when the truth of Gilbert's 
words was proved by a headlong rush of Becbxsas^as* \si 
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the riverside, niade in the hope of arresting the pro- 
gress of the raft. They darted their assegais after the 
travellers, and cast long lassoes of leather ; some of them 
even rushed into the water, trying to seize the logs with 
their hands. 

" Stoop down ! " shouted Kobo ; " they shoot arrows." 
All five threw themselves on their faces ainong the 
reeds, just in time to allow a flight of arrows to x>ass over 
them and bespatter the surface of the river beyond. 

"Ah, you catch that," cried Kobo, as he drew his 
bowstring in answer, and saw his arrow quivering in the 
neck of the rainmaker. " You no cure that, Maomo — 
you clever doctor, but no cure that I Him dead," he 
continued, complacently addressing his companions, 
"him dead in half an hour. Poison quite fresh and 
good ! " 

" Unhappy wretch ! " exclaimed the missionary, as he 
watched the Bechuanas gather in dismay round their 
fallen prophet. " I have no doubt you speak the truth, 
Kobo ; and the impostor drew his fate upon himself. But 
it is a fearful ending ! When will the light of God's 
truth shine in this benighted land ? " 

" Yes, Kobo speak truth," said the guide, answering 
the only part of De Walden's speech which he under- 
stood. " Kobo speak truth — ^Maomo dead for certain — 
he suffer bad pain too. Ah, they carry him away. No 
trouble us more." 

The raft was by this time in the central channel of 
the river, sweeping rapidly down towards the island. In 
about half an hour this was reached ; and Kobo steering 
it towards a spot where several willows stretched out into 
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the stream, contrived to lodge it securely between two of 
them. The party then landed, and carried all tlieir goods 
on shore ; after which Kobo directed them to haul the 
raft also on to the bank, and hide it carefully among the 
long grass and rushes. 

" People no come that way," he said, pointing down 
the river \ " large deep falls, and no come from that bank 
— rocks too steep and high. But may come from other 
bank, or same way as we, from further down. Sometimes 
Basutos hunt * 'potmus,' as white man call him." 

" Hippopotamuses ! " exclaimed Frank. " Are there 
any of them hereabouts ? " 

" Plenty 'potmus. All along that bank — ^wonder we 
not see them. All among canes there — feed at night 
mostly — come out by and by." 

The raft was by this time hidden away, and the boys, 
under Kobe's guidance, proceeded to explore the island, 
which was perhaps two hundred feet in length, by thirty 
in width. It was covered with a rich growth of mossy 
grass, interspersed with flowers of every variety of colour, 
and of the rarest fragrance. Wild geraniums, jessamines, 
arums, lilies scarlet and -blue and purple, spread like a 
gorgeous carpet underfoot. Overhead pear trees, pome- 
granates, and wild plums, figs, quinces, and bananas, 
were intermingled with the foliage of the cypress, the 
gum, the willow, and a hundred others. Kobo might 
well say there was plenty of food to be obtained in the 
island, which seemed to them to be like an enchanted 
garden. They were delighted with the prospect of 
remaining there some days to rest and refresh themselves, 
while Kobo went on his errand. They soon chose the 
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spot where they meant to fix their headquarters. Just 
about the middle of the islet, three large fig trees and a 
date grew so near to one another, that their interlacing 
boughs formed a roof impenetrable alike to sun or storm. 
The undergrowth of shrubs between the boles was soon 
cleared away by the help of the axe, and left a sort of 
bower about twelve feet square, open only on one side, and 
tapestried, as it were, with the loveliest flowers. Here 
they piled together the heaps of reed from the raft, 
which the sun had already dried, to make their beds, and 
here they sat down, an hour or two after their arrival, to 
enjoy the luxury of an abundant repast, and a long night 
of unbroken rest after it. 

On the following morning, Kobo, having constructed 
for himself a much smaller raft, consisting simply of 
bundles of reed laid crosswise over one another, took 
himself off to the opposite bank, which, as he had told 
them, belonged to the Basutos. Here, having drawn 
the reeds ashore, he waved his hand to the English 
travellers, and then vanished among the shrubs. Left to 
their own devices, De Walden and Ernest withdrew to 
their arbour, to continue a conversation deeply interest- 
ing to them both, which they had begun on the previous 
evening; while Frank and Nick, having contrived to 
manufacture some extempore fishing-lines, betook them- 
selves to a point where a shelf of stone, immediately on 
the water's edge, offered them a pleasant seat, and began 
fishing. 

They had better success than they had expected, con- 
sidering the rudeness of their tackle, and their utter 
it^norance as to the proper bait to be used. Half a 
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dozen tolerable-sized fish, mostly eels and barbel, soon lay 
lifeless on the turf at their side, and they were still pur- 
suing their sport with unabated eagerness, when they were 
startled by a loud splashing and snorting at no great 
distance from them. They leaped up, for a moment 
apprehending that the Bechuanas were in pursuit of them, 
notwithstanding Kobo's assurances that there was no fear 
of such a contretemps^ and hurried to the southern ex- 
tremity of the islet, where the noise was audible. Several 
dark shapeless objects, ten or twelve feet long, were to be 
seen floating apparently on the water ; but whether they 
were fragments of wood, or the carcasses of drowned oxen, 
or living animals, it was impossible at first to determine. 
Presently, however, one of the floating masses disappeared 
beneath the waters, and anon rose again with a loud 
grunting noise which could not be mistaken. 

"They are the hippopotamuses Kobo told us of," 
said Nick. "It is very odd, but I had forgotten all 
about them." 

" Hush ! " answered Frank, " they are coming this 
way, I think j and if so, we shall get a clear view of them. 
I want to see one above all things. I've seen a picture 
of one, but that gives no real idea." 

" Yes, they are coming this way, certainly," remarked 
Gilbert, a few minutes afterwards ; " but how slowly and 
leisurely they move. I should think we might get a shot 
at one presently, if we keep quite quiet. Luckily, it is 
plain that they have not seen us, or they wouldn't come 
this way." 

As he spoke, Frank laid his hand on his arm, and 
pointed silently towards a projecting point ol nXns. x^csi'es. 
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bank, about two hundred yards off. The head of a canoe, 
formed out of the trunk of a tree apparently, and holding 
two persons, had just come in sight. It was followed 
closely by another of the same description, a good deal 
larger, and at some distance by several reed rafts, nearly 
as big as that which had conveyed them to the island on 
the previous day. The boys drew instantly back into the 
leafy covert, again fancying that the Bechuanas were on 
their track, A very short examination of the new comers, 
however, satisfied them that this was not the case. Not 
only was their dress different in several particulars from 
that of the Kaffirs, but the weapons with which they were 
armed showed plainly that they had not come out for the 
purpose of apprehending runaways, but of hunting some 
animals — ^no doubt, indeed, the hippopotamus ; for the 
weapons they carried were not used in the chase of any 
other animal. But what rendered it absolutely certain that 
they could not belong to their late pursuers, was the 
presence, in the stem of the largest canoe, of a woman — 
evidently a personage of rank and importance. The boys 
looked at her, as the boats slowly approached the islet, 
with great surprise and curiosity. Her costume showed 
that she belonged to the same nation as the others, and her 
whole bearing and demeanour was that of a person familiar- 
ized by long habit with the scene and employment in 
which she was engaged. But if it had not been for these 
circumstances, the boys would certainly have supposed 
that she was not a native of South Africa at all. Her com- 
plexion, though somewhat darker than that of an English- 
woman, was many shades lighter than that of her 
companions ; her hair and eyes were totally unlike theirs. 
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Her movements, easy and graceful as those of savages 
generally are, nevertheless exhibited an indefinable re- 
finement, which was most perplexing to the spectators. 

Their attention, however, was soon directed to other 
matters. All unconscious of the vicinity of strangers, the 
occupants of the boats and rafts ghded noiselessly by the 
island, until they had reached the hippopotamuses, which 
wef e still lazily floating in the yellow waters ; for the river, 
it may be observed in passing, well deserved its name. 
The huge animals scarcely seemed to notice the presence 
of the voyagers, whom they allowed to come close to 
them, without manifesting any S5niiptoms of alarm. 

By and by the canoe, in which the female already 
described was seated, had reached the spot where the 
largest of the bulky herd — fully twelve feet in length, and 
the same in girth — ^was reclining ! She rose from her seat, 
lifting her figure to its full height, and then dexterously 
darted the barbed lance she carried into the body of the 
monster. The instant she had done so, she resumed her 
seat, and the rowers nimbly plying their oars, shot off 
from the vortex caused by the writhings of the wounded 
beast, and made for the shore. The girl bounded lightly 
on to the bank as the canoe approached it, holding in 
her hand the line, which was attached to the handle of 
the harpoon. She was followed instantly by the rest of the 
crew, who, seizing the cord, held it fast with their united 
strength to prevent the escape of the hippopotamus. 

The latter had no sooner felt the woimd than he 
dived, and commenced swimming under water, in the hope 
of ridding himself in that manner of his pursuers. But the 
barbed point held fast, and his struggles only incteas.^^ 
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the acutcness of his sufferings. He was soon obliged to 
rise again to the surface for air, and his nafpeaiaxuat was 
the signal of a recommencement of the attack. Fresh 
harpoons were continually lodged in the quiverii^ flesh; 
the yellow waters grew eveiy moment redder with the 
blood, which poured from countless wounds ; until, at last, 
even his huge strength was exhausted, and the hunten 
were able to draw the lifeless carcass to the shore. 

All this time the remainder of the herd had contiiiaed 

to paddle about, or lie basking in the sun within a short 

distance of the spot where the chase had been going oo, 

wholly unconcerned, to all appearance, at what was 

passing. The rowers now resumed their places, and the 

woman her seat in the stem, and the same scene 

enacted again ; but this time not with the same 

The harpoon was thrown with equal skill, and firmly fixed 

in the animal's side ; but before the boat could reach the 

shore, which at this point of the river lay at a considerable 

distance, it was attacked by the infuriated beast, which 

seemed more inclined to revenge the wound he had 

received, than make his escape from further injury. He 

swam straight towards the canoe, which he overtook 

before it had gone many yards, and with a single blow 

from his formidable tusk, completely shattered its bottom. 

It sank instantly, leaving its five occupants to escap>e to 

the land as they best might The monster jglared round 

him as if seeking for the easiest victim, and perceiving 

that the female, who had been stationed in the bow, was 

the nearest to him, he made straight at her with his huge 

jaws expanded to their full width, and his deadly rows of 

teeth displayed. Observing his approach, she diived 
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reappearing at the distance of a few yards, and swam swiftly 
for the island, which was the nearest point of land. But 
the animal had been on the look out for her, and made a 
second rush, as soon as her head emerged from the water. 
She dived a second time, and rose nearer to the islet ; 
but her strength was evidently failing her, and the weight 
of her clothes dragged her down. She struggled bravely, 
but could not get away from her pursuer. In another 
minute the horrid jaws would, in all likelihood, have cut 
her in twain, if a shot, fired opportunely at this moment 
fi-om the central clump of the eyot, had not pierced the 
unwieldy brute behind the shoulder, and passed directly 
into the vitals. With a loud snort of agony he turned 
over on his side, vomiting a torrent of blood, which stained 
the dull yellow stream a still duller crimson, and then 
floated helpessly down the current. 

Warley, from whose rifle this unexpected deliverance 
had come, now hurried down the bank to complete her 
rescue. His attention, and that of De Walden, had been 
attracted to the noise on the river some time previously, 
and, catching his rifle, which he had taken the precaution 
of loading, Ernest hurried out to learn what was passing. 
When he first caught sight of the scene, he was indisposed 
to interfere, thinking the hunters able to effect their own 
escape, and unwilling to betray the place where he and 
his fiiends had taken refuge ; but as soon as the peril of 
the female voyager became evident to him, he hesitated 
no longer. The other two lads now came hastening up, 
and between them they raised the woman, who was almost 
exhausted, from the water, and laid her on the bank. The 
natives, who were astonished beyond measure at tlsa. 
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apparition of the white men, stood motionless on the 
further bank, or on their rafts, not knowing what was 
about to happen next 

The Englishmen on their sides were scarcely less 
astonished. The reader has already heard the surprise 
with which Frank and Gilbert had noticed their female 
visitor ; but they had only beheld her from a distance, 
and had had a very cursory view of her face and figure. 
Now, however, they had leisure to take a closer survey. 
She was apparently about eighteen years old, tall and 
beautifully formed, and with a natural dignity of de- 
meanour which would have become a princess. Her 
skin was somewhat darker than that of English ladies in 
ordinary, but, nevertheless, a very becoming colour 
mantled in her cheeks. Her features were formed after 
the finest type of Greek beauty — the shape of the face 
oval, the nose straight and slightly retroussk^ the fore- 
head broad and low, the eyebrows beautifully arched 
over orbs of the darkest hazel. Her hair, to complete 
the picture, bore no likeness at all to that of her 
attendants, but was glossy, long, and of a rich brown. 

Her dress was almost as great an enigma as her 
face. It consisted of a kind of petticoat, or rather short 
gown, made of antelope skin, and edged with white fur, 
descending from her neck almost to her knees, and 
covering the arms about half-way to the wrist. Her 
feet were protected by sandals, the thongs of which 
were wound crosswise up her legs, and secured by a 
leathern garter at the knees. Round her waist she wore 
a girdle set with crimson beads and glittering stones. 
Her head had no ornament, with the exception of some 
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eagle's feathers fixed in the coronet of dark brown hair 
which surmounted her forehead. Her appearance, in 
fact, was neither that belonging to civilized nor to savage 
life, but rather that of some high-bom European lady, 
who had assumed, for some masquerading purpose, the 
costume of the desert 

After resting for a few minutes on the sloping patch 
of turf where her rescuers had placed her, she appeared 
to recover her strength and self-possession, and to be 
anxious to bestow her thanks on the strangers who had 
come so opportunely to her rescue, but was at a loss 
how to express herself. Warley and the others felt 
equally embarrassed. At last, after a long pause, the 
former called to the missionary, who had remained 
behind in the arbour, too much occupied with the 
anxieties which were pressing on him to take heed of 
what was passing outside. 

"Will you be so good as to come here, Mr. De 
Walden ? " he cried. " Here are some natives whom we 
cannot make understand us, but very likely they may 
understand you." 

A flash of intelligence passed over the girl's face as 
he spoke. 

" I understand you myself," she said. " You are 
speaking English. Are you Englishmen ? " 

Her accent and words were those of an English 
lady. Still more bewildered, Warley answered — 

" We are Englishmen, madam ; and I need not say 
rejoiced to recognize a countrywoman, as we cannot 
doubt you are. By what strange chance you have been 
conveyed hither " 
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" No," she inteqx)sed, " I am not an Englishwoman. 
I was bom in this land ; but I am deeply interested 
in evd^-thing English. If it pleases you to accompany 
me to our N-illage, which is not very far distant from this, 
my mother ydW be greatly pleased to welcome you as her 
guests." 

The boys glanced at De Walden, who was standing 
by, regarding her attentively. He now addressed her 
with much respect 

" You are the daughter, I presume," he said, " of the 
famous White Queen of the Basutos, of whom I have 
heard so much. But I thought her dwelling was con- 
siderably further to the east" 

" Yes, I am the daughter of Queen Laura, or Lau-au, 
as our people call her. My own name is Ella. You are 
right as to our ordinary place of residence; but the 
cattle disease, which is raging in the east, has obliged 
us for awhile to shift our dwelling. You, I conclude, 
are one of the white teachers whom my mother ever holds 
in honour. She would gladly have received you, even if 
I had not owed my life to your friend. We will set out 
at once, if you please, as the evening is now advancing." 

She summoned her attendants, who had been watch- 
ing this interview with looks of much curiosity, and the 
party were soon conveyed to the opposite shore. Then 
desiring them to cut off as much of the flesh of the two 
slain hippopotamuses as could be conveniently carried 
with them, she set off, with two of her visitors walking on 
either hand, at a brisk pace, which an English lady would 
have found it difficult to maintain, but which did not 
appear at all to inconvenience their fair conductress. 
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But the day's adventures were not yet concluded. 
After walking for a mile or two, still along the banks of 
the river, Nick's restless spirit seemed to grow weary of 
the monotony of the journey. He began to linger by 
the wayside ; now to pick a flower that attracted his fancy ; 
now to gather some of the fruit, of which there was plenty 
to be seen — ^figs and bananas, and ripe dates — now to 
examine some brilliant insect, or to chase some gorgeous 
butterfly. On these occasions he allowed the party to 
get further and further in advance of him, until once 
or twice he was in danger of being left alone in the 
bush, to find, as best he might, the track piu^ued by his 
companions. 

On one of these occasions, after he had succeeded 
with considerable difficulty in plucking a delicious water- 
melon, which grew in a deep hollow, surrounded on all 
sides by thorn bushes, he discovered to his chagrin and 
alarm, that the rest of the party were by this time fairly 
out of sight and hearing ; and the dense mass of tangled 
shrubs and creepers in front of him rendered it impossible 
to distinguish anything at the distance of a hundred yards. 
He hurried on as fast as he could, in the direction which 
he supposed them to have taken, looking carefully round 
him for the marks of footsteps. But these were nowhere 
to be distinguished. Indeed all trace of a path seemed 
to have disappeared. A good deal alarmed, he stood still 
and shouted. Presently he heard a halloo in answer, 
but in a direction diflerent from that which he had been 
pursuing. It evidently came from a considerable distance. 
Nick felt there was no time to be lost, and hurried along 
with all the speed he could command, though the l<yR% 
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grass much impeded his progress. As he turned the 
comer of a thick mass of shrubs, he saw a figure which 
he recognized as that of De Walden advancing towards 
him, and holding up his hand, urging him, as he supposed, 
to rejoin the party as quickly as he could. He started 
accordingly at a run, but had not advanced many yards 
when his foot caught against some obstacle which threw 
him for^'ard on his face. At the same moment there 
was a whirring noise, followed by a loud crash, and 
some heavy object struck the ground within a yard of 
him. Almost immediately afterwards he heard De 
Walden*s voice. 

" Another escape. Master Nick. I wonder how many 
more you mean to have before you rejoin your firiends. 
If you had as many lives as a cat, you would lose them 
all at this rate." 

Nick got up, rubbing the green mud from his elbows 
and knees, and staring in wonder at the object the fall of 
which had so astonished him. An examination of it did 
not tend to remove his perplexity. It was a large heavy 
piece of wood, shaped evidently by the axe, so as to 
resemble a rude arrow, but as thick as the mast of a large 
cutter. To the end of this was attached an iron head of 
a corresponding size. It had penetrated deep into the 
ground, and would have been sufficient to shatter Nick's 
skull like an icicle if it had come in contact with it 

" Whatever can that be ? " he exclaimed ; " and how 
came it up there ? " 

" A hippopotamus trap," said the missionary ; " and 
it is a good job that it has not proved a man trap too. 
you must not leave your companions in this wild country, 
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Nick, or even your good luck won't keep you out of 
trouble. I noticed the trap as we passed, and then 
perceived a minute or two afterwards that you were 
not with us. It is fortunate I turned back and called 
you. If you hadn't been running fast it might have 
caught your head, or at all events your leg." 

By this time they were rejoined by the rest of the 
party, and De Walden proceeded to explain to the boys 
the curious construction of the machine from which Nick 
had had so narrow an escape. It was common enough, 
he told them, in the neighbourhood of the haunts of the 
hippopotamus. The stem of a young tree, a foot or so 
in diameter, was cut off at the length of about four feet. 
A strong and sharp iron head was fixed at one end, and 
at the other an eye, to which a string was attached. This 
rude shaft was then hung up to the branch of a large 
tree immediately over the path by which the hippo- 
potamuses were wont to go down to the river. The 
string was passed over the branch, round a projecting 
root at the bottom of the tree, and straight across the 
path, being ultimately secured to a peg driven into the 
earth. This string came into contact with the feet of 
the hippopotamus, which, in walking, shambles along, 
scarcely falsing its legs from the ground. The string 
being in this manner broken, the heavy beam instantly 
falls, usually striking the hippopotamus in the back, and 
penetrating the vitals. The blow is almost always mortal. 
Even if the animal is not killed on the spot, it is so badly 
wounded that it dies shortly afterwards. Sometimes, to 
make assurance doubly sure, Mr. De Walden told them, 
the iron is steeped in poison. 
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"There didn't need that," said Nick, as he con- 
templated the barbed point, as big as the fluke of an 
anchor, and sharp as an arrow. " The iron head would 
have finished me off very handsomely, without troubling 
the poison-makers. Well, I'll take care another time, as 
the children say, and I can't do more. Lef s be off now. 
I want to get to our quarters for the night" 
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CHAPTER XXf. 




THE BASUTO KRAAL — QUEEN LAURA — THE QUEEN'S 
NARRATIVE — THE WRECK OF THE GROSVENOR — SUF- 
FERINGS OF THE SURVIVORS — THE BASUTO CtilEF-^-- 
DE WALDEN'S JOY. 

IGHTFALL was near at hand, when the 
party approached the Basuto kraal ; and the 
boys looked eagerly round them to see if 
they could discover any marked differences 
between it and the other native villages which they had 
visited. Ella, as she had called herself, had hardly spoken 
a word during the whole journey. A sudden sh)niess ap- 
parently having seized her, which was a curious contrast 
to the self-possession of her demeanour when she first 
encountered them. To the questions addressed to her 
by Frank and Nick, she made very brief and seemingly 
reluctant replies, and they soon discontinued their in- 
quiries. But their curiosity was only heightened by the 
lady's unwillingness to satisfy it. It appeared that De 
Walden had heard something of a white Basuto Queen ; 
but whence she came, or how she had attained to her 
kingdom, was a sealed mystery. Perhaps she mi^Kt \^^ 
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one of an English colony, which had established itself in 
these parts, and assumed a sovereignty over all the in- 
habitants round about. But if so, it was strange that 
none of them should have heard from the Bechuanas, 
and especially from Kobo, anything about such a colony. 
Well, at all events, a very short stay in the village would 
suffice to explain the mystery ; probably, indeed, the first 
sight of it would be sufficient 

But this did not prove to be the case. The kraal was 
not very unlike those of the Bechuanas, and other neigh- 
bouring tribes. The houses were constructed of wicker- 
work plaited with reed, and had the usual arched entrance, 
which served as door, window, and chimney. There were 
the baskets and pails, the assegais, and bows and arrows, 
which usually stood in fi-ont of a Kaffir hut, or were hung 
against the central pole. The population, too, which 
had assembled, one and all, to witness the entry of the 
strangers, did not materially differ from the other in- 
habitants of the district. The whole kraal, to be sure, 
had the appearance of having been constructed in haste, 
and only partially finished ; but otherwise, our adventurers 
would hardly have known that they had entered the 
country of a new people. 

As soon as they had entered the enclosure, Ella 
called up one of the natives, to whom she gave some 
orders in a tone that was not audible, and then, turning 
to her companions with a graceful bend of the head, she 
vanished into one of the neighbouring houses. The 
Basuto to whom she had spoken, now stepped up to the 
Englishmen and invited them, by a gesture of the hand, 
to follow him. They obeyed, and presently found 
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themselves in a room which showed, for the first time, a 
real contrast to ordinary savage life. It was a room^ not 
the inside of a hut — a room perhaps fourteen feet square, 
hastily constructed of trees squared by the axe, and 
planks nailed horizontally to them, but a room, never- 
theless, with ceiling, unglazed windows and doors, and 
carpeted with Kaffir matting. There were even some 
rude chairs and a table in the centre. Their guide 
pointed to these first, and then to a door opening into 
another apartment of about the same size, where some 
skins were spread on the floor. " Eat here," he said ; 
" sleep there." 

The first part of his speech was presently made good 
by the arrival of two Basutos, carrying some baskets, 
which contained rice, Indian com, and several varieties 
of fruit These were placed in the middle of the table, 
and a wooden platter was assigned to each guest, who sat 
down to something like a regular meal for the first day 
for many months past. 

" I don't understand about this Queen," said Frank, 
as he pushed away his wooden plate. " I remember my 
uncle told me that, beyond the limits of the Cape Colony, 
there were nothing but savages for hundreds and thou- 
sands of miles ; and that it wasn't safe for white people 
to venture among them. Who in the world can she be ? " 

"You seemed to know something about her, sir," 
remarked Warley, turning to De Walden. "Perhaps 
you can explain the mystery." 

" I know nothing more," said the missionary, " than 
that I sometimes heard, whilst living to the north of the 
Basuto country, that some hundreds of miles southwards, 
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there was a tribe under the rule of a woman, whose race 
and colour was different from theirs, and who was 
generally believed to be an enchantress. That, of course, 
was mere barbarous superstition, but the true facts of the 
case I never learned. We shall doubtless, however, soon 
hear them, as we were to be summoned to her pre- 
sence as soon as we had partaken of food. Aye, here, 
I suppose, comes the messenger to give us notice that she 
is ready to receive us." 

This conjecture proved to be correct, and in a few 
minutes they were ushered into the apartment, where the 
Queen of the Basutos sat in state to receive them. It 
was similar in construction to the one they had just 
quitted, but larger, and with more attempt at ornament 
The ceiling was coloured white, relieved with green, and 
the walls a dark yellow ; the latter exhibiting something 
like an attempt at panelling. At the further end was a 
kind of dais rising three steps, on the topmost of which 
stood a massive chair of ebony wood, and one smaller but 
of the same material by its side. The floor was spread with 
Kaflir mats of gay patterns, while several articles belong- 
ing only to European civilization — books, an inkstand, a 
writing-desk, and the like — were arranged on a large heavy 
tabic of the same material as the chair. From the ceiling 
there hung a lamp, like those ordinarily used on board 
ships, and fed with oil, which diffused a very sufficient 
light throughout the apartment Behind the royal chair, 
and on either side down the room, were several Basutos, 
wearing dresses made of the skin of the koodoo, or the 
lechd, and carrying light assegais in their hands. 

The Queen herself was a woman apparently between 
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forty and fifty ; bearing a strong resemblance to her 
daughter, but of a fairer complexion, her hair and eyes 
being also of a lighter brown. She was picturesquely, 
even richly, dressed, in a kind of long tunic of scarlet cloth 
trimmed with swan's-down, over which she wore a robe of 
leopard skin ; slippers and buskins of the same material 
as her gown, but thickly set with coloured beads and 
spangles. A tiara, similarly ornamented and surmounted 
by ostrich feathers, completed her attire. 

She greeted her visitors as they moved up to her 
chair with graceful courtesy. 

" You are English, I am told ? " she said, interroga- 
tively ; " if so, my countrymen, and the first I have beheld 
for six and twenty years. But I have not forgotten the 
dear old language, in which, indeed, I and my daughter 
always converse, and it will delight us both to hear it 
from other lips beside our own." 

"Yes, madam," answered De Walden, "we are 
English — my three younger companions entirely so ; 
while I am of English descent and English parentage on 
the father's side. We thank you for your kind reception 
of us, which, it is needless to say, is most welcome after 
the toils and dangers we have undergone." 

" Your appearance is that of a missionary," rejoined 
the Queen. *^ May I ask if that is the case, and if so, 
what is your name, and where have you of late been 
residing?" 

" I am a preacher of the Gospel," said De Walden, 
" and my name is Theodore De Walden. I have been 
for many years in different parts of South Africa, both to 
the north and west of this land." 
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** I have heard of you/* said the Queen, " and have 
long been desirous of meeting with you, or some other of 
your calling. I myself am by birth a member of the 
Knglish Church, and still account myself one, though so 
long cut off from its ministrations." 

" The English Church— indeed ! " exclaimed Warley. 
" May we presume to ask how — how— — *' 

" How it comes that an English Churchwoman should 
be living in this wild country, so far from her native land, 
and the ruler of a barbarian tribe — that is what you would 
ask," said the Queen, smiling. " Well, of course I knew 
you would wish to learn the particulars of my strange 
history, and it is perhaps as agreeable to me to relate, as 
it is to you to hear it. Seat yourselves " — she beckoned to 
the attendants to bring forward chairs, as she spoke — 
" and I will tell you the whole tale." 

" I was bom in one of the midland counties of 
England, and am the daughter of a man of good family, 
though at the time of my birth reduced in means. He 
was a surgeon in a small country town, skilful and un- 
wearied in his profession, but unable to realize any con- 
siderable income. My mother died when I was about 
twelve years old, and as my father could not afford to 
keep any assistant, he was obliged to rely a good deal on 
my help, as I grew up, in making up his medicines, and 
occasionally attending cases of slight illness under his 
directions. When I was about seventeen, my father un- 
expectedly obtained a valuable appointment in India, 
in the Company's service, and thither we accordingly 
proceeded in the spring of the year 1778. 

" But the climate never agreed with him ; and after 
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persisting for two or three years in the vain hope of 
becoming habituated to it, his health altogether broke 
down, and he died, leaving me with a very slender pro- 
vision, I resolved at once to return to England, and 
solicit the help of my relatives there. Some of them may 
still be living, and doubtless believe that I have long been 
dead. It would only distress them if they were to learn 
the real facts, and I therefore shall not disclose my true 
name, or those indeed of any of the party. 

"I took my passage homeward by the Grosvenor,* 2l 
fine vessel belonging to the East India Company's service. 
It carried a great many passengers, mostly officers return- 
ing home, and a few civilians. There were also several 
ladies, though none about my own age. I remember, 
particularly. Colonel Harrison — so I will name him — an 
old friend of my father's. Major Piers, Captains Gilby and 
Andrewes, Mr. Hickson, Mr. Morgan, and Mr. Gregg, 
as well as his sister, Mrs. Gilby, Mrs. Wilkinson, and Miss 
Hordem. It is strange how well I can recall all their 
faces and persons at this interval of time. 

" The voyage was unusually quick and agreeable until 
we arrived off the coast of South Africa. But there we 
encountered a gale so violent, that the ship soon became 
wholly unmanageable. Everybody concurred in saying, 
that it was through no fault either of the captain or of the 
crew that the vessel was lost. The wind drove her 
directly ashore, the anchors that were thrown out parted 
during the height of the storm, and there are no harbours 
anywhere along that coast for which vessels can run. 
The end was that she was thrown upon a reef at no great 
distance from shore, and entirely broken up. 
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" By the good management of the officers in command, 
the whole of the passengers, and nearly all the crew, were 
got into the boats and safely landed on the shore. We 
were at first very thankful for our escape ; but if we had 
known the fate that awaited nearly all of us, I think we 
should have preferred being swallowed up by the raging 
sea to undergoing it The sea-coast at that point con- 
sists of long stretches of sandy beach, overgrown at a short 
distance from the sea by thick scrub and underwood, 
while further inland are dense and almost impassable 
forests. Our first step was to provide ourselves with 
some shelter against the wind and rain which continued 
unabated for several days. By the help of the carpenter's 
chest, and the various articles which were thrown ashore 
from the wreck, we soon established ourselves com- 
fortably enough. Huts were run up in which the whole 
of the party were lodged, hunting parties organized, and 
then a general meeting was summoned to determine what 
steps were to be taken to deliver ourselves from the em- 
barrassing position in which we were placed. 

"I remember there was great difference of opinion. 
Some proposed to build a barque out of the remains 
of the Grosvenory sufficiently large to convey the whole 
party round to Table Bay. The distance, it was 
reckoned, was six or seven hundred miles. We might 
easily row or sail on an average forty or fifty miles a day. 
And even if Cape Town should be too far to be so 
reached, we should be safe to come to some of the 
villages scattered here and there along the coast, which 
ept up some kind of communication with the interior, 
urged our continuing in our present quarters 
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until we succeeded in attracting the attention of some 
passing vessel. Others, again, proposed a plan com- 
pounded of these. One of the small boats was to 
be repaired sufficiently to allow two or three of the most 
experienced sailors to go in search of help for the whole 
party. 

" On the whole, I believe the last-named suggestion 
would have had the best chance of success. Any one of 
the three would certainly have been preferable to the one 
adopted, and which had in the first instance been 
proposed by the Captain himself, viz., that the whole 
of the party should make their way overland to the 
nearest inhabited district. This was strongly opposed 
by Colonel Harrison and old Mr. Hickson ; the 
former of whom warned us, that the attempt would 
probably result in the destruction of alL But there were 
among the passengers, as well as among the junior officers 
of the ship, a number of hot-headed adventurous spirits, 
to whom such a journey, as that designed, had an irre- 
sistible charm. We all set out ; but after a few days of 
suffering, all the women and most of the men returned 
to the coast, while the others went on. 

" I have been told that some at least of this party 
succeeded after a long and hazardous journey in reaching 
the Dutch settlements at Cape Town. I suppose that 
must be so, because I learned, some years afterwards, 
that all the particulars of the loss of the Grosvenor were 
known to the Dutch authorities, and I do not know how 
they could have learned anything on the subject except 
from my fellow-passengers. I have also been told that a 
party was sent out to search for any survivors of the ilt 
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fated ship. If that was so, they never came near the i 
where I was living. 

We saw our companions depart with very min{ 

feelings. The confidence of their leaders had inspi 

some of us with hope, while others were very despond 

This despondency was increased when, a few dajrs a 

their departure, Captain Gilby and Mr. Greg^ retun 

from a i^ooting expedition, reported that th^ had s 

I . armed savages in the neighbourhood of the huts, proir 

1 about, evidently with no fiiendly intentions towards us. 

t was immediately resolved to protect the building wil 

I palisade \ beyond which the ladies were never to veni 

without an armed escort, and to keep two of the 1 
always on guard inside the stockade with loaded musk 
But these precautions were of little avail Several of 
small party were, from time to time, captured or woun 
by the natives ; and all who were thus injured expired s 
afterwards in great agonies from the poison, in which 
weapons of the savages had been steeped. Two or t 
of the women also died, partly of insufficient food, 
partly of anxiety and alarm. At last the whole party 
reduced to four men and five women ; and we then 
a consultation to decide what was to be done. 

" It was impossible to defend the stockade, with 
reduced numbers. It was idle to hope for rescue. 
would be still more useless to surrender to the savs 
who would observe no terms, even should they be indi 
to agree to any. The only possible hope lay in ft 
If we stole out of the palisades by night, and 
ourselves off in different directions through the deptl 
the forest^ it vras ^ust possible that some of us n 
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escape the notice of our enemies. We divided into three 
parties, Captain Gilby, his wife, and Mrs. Wilkinson chose 
the path by the seashore; Captain Piers,. Mr. and Miss 
Gregg, endeavoured to follow the route taken by the party 
several weeks before ; while Colonel Harrison took Miss 
Hordem and myself under his charge. The Colonel had 
some knowledge of the colony, and knew that ihe best 
hope of escape lay towards the north, where there were 
but few tribes located, and an almost endless screen of 
forest. 

" We took leave of one another only an hour after we 
had come to this resolution, as the danger was growing 
every moment more imminent. I never heard with any 
certainty what became of the rest of the party ; but a 
report once reached me that Miss Gregg (so I call her, 
though, as I have said before, I give none of the real 
names), after the murder of her brother and Captain 
Piers, had to submit to something of the same fate as 
myself But this was only a rumour. Of the fate of 
Captain Gilby and his wife, I never heard anything. 

" As regards ourselves, we were fortunate enough en- 
tirely to escape pursuit, and after three days of intense 
anxiety and fatigue, had reached a part of the forest 
which lay beyond the haunts of the tribes, by which we 
had been attacked. We were now compelled to rest 
awhile, and recover our strength. But though Miss 
Hordem and myself, who were both of us of a hardy 
constitution, soon rallied from the fatigues we had under- 
gone, the old Colonel could not. He grew daily weaker 
in spite of all our care of him, and at last died, to our 
inexpressible grief We laid his remains in an evK^'c^ 
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pit which we had found, and filled it in as well as we 
could, with clods and stones. We then set off — ^two poor 
desolate women — to find our way as well as we could to 
some place of shelter. 

" The toil we underwent, and the perils, which by a 
miracle we contrived to avoid, would fill a volume, if I 
were to relate them. But it will be enough to say that, 
after endless wanderings, we found ourselves at last some- 
where about fifty or sixty miles firom the banks of the 
Gariep — at no very great distance, in fact, from this 
present spot. We had subsisted chiefly on the fiiiits 
that grow in abundance throughout the whole of the 
country, and were beginning to hope that, after all, we 
might reach the outlying Dutch farms of which Colonel 
Harrison had spoken, when another calamity befell us. 
Miss Hordem and m3rself were one day suddenly sur- 
prised by a party of Basutos, who had gone out on a 
shooting expedition to the valley of the Vaal. We 
instantly took to flight, but before we had gone fifty 
yards, Miss Hordern was struck by an arrow, and the 
wound proved almost instantly fatal. I stopped as 
soon as I saw her fall, and took her in my arms, too 
much distressed by this last misfortune to heed my own 
danger. 

" What the pursuers would have done to me, I do not 
know. But when I recovered from the swoon of grief 
into which I had fallen over the body of my dead friend, 
I saw a tall and noble-looking warrior bending over me, 
his fine eyes and manly features expressing a synapathy 
for my affliction, which I should have supposed a savage 
to be incapable of feeling. He gave some orders to his 
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men, in a language which I did not comprehend, and 
I was immediately carried into a hut, and carefully waited 
on by several women. I was ill a long time, but every 
day my warrior came to visit me, and gradually I picked 
up enough of the Basuto language to exchange a few 
sentences with him. I soon perceived the light in which 
he viewed me, and it was not unwelcome — strange as 
such an idea would have appeared to me a few weeks 
before. But I was worn out by harsh usage, he alone 
having shown me kindness; and my utter helplessness 
made me inclined to lean on any friendly arm. He was, 
too, one of the noblest and most generous characters I 
have ever met with, and his instinctive delicacy of feeling 
rendered him all the more attractive in my eyes. I con- 
sented to be his wife, conditionally on his taking no 
others, and to this he readily agreed, for, I believe, no 
woman but myself ever had any charm for him. 

" We were married according to the Basuto forms ; but 
at my desire we also recited the vow of husband and wife, 
according to the marriage service of the English Church, 
and for ten years lived happily together. I should 
mention that I found the medical knowledge I had 
acquired in my girlhood of the greatest benefit to my 
newly adopted countrymen. Several times, when epide- 
mic fevers, common to this country, broke out, I was 
successful in treating them, and my husband's authority 
enabled me to enforce regulations, which otherwise I 
could not have induced the people to observe. When 
my husband was killed, some fifteen years ago, by the 
sudden fall of a tree, the tribe insisted on making me 
their Queen; and nothing has ever seriously disturbed 
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the prosperity of my reign. Ella, who was bom a few 
years after our marriage, is our only surviving child 

" Such is my history — a strange one, no doubt 
Probably most persons would regard me as an object 
of pity, to say the least But I do not share the opinion. 
I have had, in my way, much happiness; and, if I 
have been deprived of privileges and blessings, which fall 
ordinarily to the lot of Englishwomen, have also escaped 
many sorrows and trials, to which in my own country I 
should have been exposed. 

"But there are two points on which I should like 
to say something before I conclude. I dare say you have 
thought it strange that I did not communicate with my 
countrymen at Cape Town, when the colony fell into 
their hands. But news travels so slowly in these wild 
and distant regions, that I did not know with any cer- 
tainty what had taken place till long after the occurrence. 
Then, my husband's death for the time drove all otlier 
thoughts from my mind ; and when I had regained my 
composure enough to attend once more to the affairs of 
my kingdom, and I sent an embassy to the English 
Governor, I found that the colony had been given back 
to the Dutch. 

"The other matter is a more important one. I 
should be sorry for you, Mr. De Walden, to think 
that I made no effort to induce my husband to adopt 
Christianity as his creed. It was a subject on which we 
often talked, and though he was slow to accept ideas so 
wholly new, yet they gradually grew upon him, and 
before his death he was a convert to Christ 

" No Christian minister ever came into our neigh- 
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bourhood during the whole of our married life, or he 
would doubtless have gladly welcomed him, and received 
baptism at his hands, As it was, I myself administered 
the rite to him, when I saw that he was dying. 

" I have done my best to bring up Ella in our faith, 
and to teach what I could to others round me ; but I 
hail your coming — the first preacher of the Gospel I have 
encountered in this land — with the utmost thankfulness, 
and trust you will remain among us as our teacher and 
guide, assured that all the help and countenance that 
I can give shall be most willingly and gladly bestowed." 

She ceased, and De Walden, who had listened to her 
story with profound interest, hastened to make answer. 

" Be assured, gracious lady, that I will most cheer- 
fully obey your wishes. The hand of God is too plainly 
seen in what has occurred for me to venture to refuse, 
even were I so inclined ; but earnestly as I have, for 
years past, been seeking for an opening like this, and 
always hitherto having failed to obtain it, I cannot be 
thankful enough to the merciful Providence, which has at 
last been pleased to hearken to my prayers.*' 
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CHAPTER XXII. 




life in the basuto kraal — a giraffe hunt — an 
unexpected interference — ernest and ella — 
Ernest's embarrassment. 

E WALDEN soon discovered that Queen 
Laura had not overstated her ftiendly feel- 
ings towards him and his companions. 
Not only was every provision noiade for 
their comfort, but a large building was set apart for the 
special purposes of a missionary school and chapeL 
Here such of the Basuto children as were allowed by 
their parents to receive instruction from the English 
teachers were instructed for two or three hours every day ; 
while morning and evening prayers were regularly offered 
up by the missionary, which all were invited to attend 
The Queen did not directly order the people to send 
their children to the school thus opened, but it was 
known that she approved of it, and her popularity with 
the tribe was so great that very few held back. 

The afternoons were usually given up to the more 
especial educatioiv of Ella ; who, though she had been 
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taught by her mother to read and write, and had studied 
the few English books which had been saved from the 
wreck of the Grosvenor^ was of course greatly behind 
English girls of her age in respect of knowledge. De 
Walden undertook her religious instruction, and gave 
her besides some general lessons in history and grammar, 
but was obliged, by lack of time, to hand over arithmetic 
and geography to Warley, who, fresh from a good English 
school, was well acquainted with both. Such an arrange- 
ment would have been a somewhat questionable one in 
an English family ; but here, in the heart of the African 
wilderness, its awkwardness was not felt, and Ella's 
extreme simplicity of mind prevented any embarrass- 
ments which might otherwise have arisen. 

So passed several weeks, with scarcely anjrthing to 
distinguish one day from another. In the morning De 
Walden and Warley, assisted generally by Ella, taught 
the village children to read, write, and cipher; then 
came the mid-day meal, when the whole party dined at 
the Queen's table ; after that there were Ella's lessons, 
lasting two or three hours ; then some excursion on 
horseback (for the Queen owned a large stud of horses), 
or on the river, when the lads took their rifles with them, 
and seldom returned without a goodly supply of game 
of one kind or another. During these expeditions, Ella 
would continually ply her companions with questions 
respecting English life, and especially the habits of 
English ladies, in which she took a deep and ever- 
increasing interest ; and Warley, at least, was never tired 
of satisfying her curiosity. In the evenings there was 
the second meal, and after that De Walden or Warley 

Y 
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read aloud ; or the Queen and the missionaiy woaM 
talk over the Europe, and especially the England, of 
their young days, of which both entertained so vivid a 
remembrance. It was strange to think that a life so 
nearly resembling that of an English home, could be 
carried out at a distance of more than seven thousand 
miles from it, and amid the depths of an uncultivated 
wilderness ! 

Meanwhile nothing could be learned respecting 
Kobo's movements. A messenger had been despatched 
to the village, in which Queen Laura usually resided, 
it being supposed that Kobo had repaired thither in 
search of her. But the Basuto had returned in four or 
five days, with the information that nothing had been 
seen or heard of the missing man. A party of white 
men, it was however reported, had been seen travelling 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of the Vaal, and it was 
thought that Kobo might have joined them. Further 
inquiries were set on foot, as soon as this information 
was received, as to who these white men were, and whence 
they had come; but it was found impossible to obtain 
any trustworthy tidings respecting them. If there ever 
had been any such persons in the vicinity of the Gariep, 
at all events they had long since departed, and no one 
knew whither. 

It was now again the season of early summer, and the 
shrubs and flowers were in their full freshness and beauty. 
It was resolved to gratify Nick and Frank (who were 
beginning to find life in the Basuto kraal exceedingly 
dull and wearisome) with some sport, which they had 
not yet witnessed. In particular, they were anxious to 
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see the giraffe hunted ; and it having been reported that 
a large herd of these animals had been seen browsing 
in a kloof at no great distance, a party was formed for 
going in chase of them on the ensuing day. The Queen 
had desisted from the sports of the field for two or three 
years past, and De Walden could not afford, at the 
present juncture, to lose even a day with his scholars. 
But all the others joined the expedition, accompanied by 
the Princess Ella, who in the use of the bow and arrow 
was as skilful as any warrior of the tribe. They were 
all mounted on fleet steeds, especially trained to the 
pursuit of the giraffe ; for to horses not so broken in, the 
scent of the camelopard is so offensive that they cannot 
be induced to approach it. 

It was a fine firesh morning. The horsemen, eight 
in number, were attended by a much larger company of 
Basutos on foot, whose business it was to spread them- 
selves in all directions over the woodland, and drive the 
gigantic animals towards the spot where the horsemen 
were lying in ambush. These accordingly dispersed, 
north, east, and west ; while the riders, in groups of two 
or three, repaired to their appointed station. 

" Were you fond of riding when in your own country, 
Ernest?" asked the princess, as they cantered lightly 
side by side over the mossy turf. 

"I seldom had the opportunity,*' answered Warley. 
" Horses are costly, both to buy and to keep, in England, 
and I was not rich, you know." 

" Not rich ! How strange it seems to me, to hear 
you say that ! It seems to me that the very poorest in 
England must be far richer than my mother or myself. 
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All the things that appear to me to be really valuable are 
within the reach of every one there, so at least I gather 
from what you have told me ; while we can obtain none 
of them, even though we gave all we had for their 
possession." 

" Viewing things in that light, what you say is true, 
Ella. But you have advantages which few in England 
possess. You have influence and power over others " 

" Ah, I understand, and you will teach us how to use 
these rightly. I rejoice every day more and more that 
you have come among us." 

" And I am not less glad, Ella, believe me." 

" You I — you glad to be here, Ernest ? What ! far 
away from your home and friends, in a wild and strange 
land like this ? You are jesting, surely." 

" Indeed I am not, Ella I would not be back in 
England, if a wish could place me there." 

Ella would have replied, but they had now reached 
the spot where they had agreed to assemble, and the rest 
of the party joined them. It was an open glade, of 
perhaps an acre in extent, in the heart of a thickly 
wooded country. For the most part, the trees were not 
more than ten or twelve feet high, though here and there 
oomahaamas and baobabs were to be seen, the former 
towering to a great height against the sky — the latter 
of enormous girth, sixty or eighty feet at the least — their 
trunks resembling large columns of granite, in the grey 
colour and rough surface they presented. 

It was in the midst of a group of these that the party 
now assembled; the massy stems and dense foliage 
effectually screening them from view, though they could 
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themselves see the whole country round them. Presently 
a distant sound was heard, like that of trampling hoofs, 
which grew louder and louder, until the elegant tapering 
necks of a dozen giraffes came into sight, as they raced 
along with the gallop which appears so graceful until the 
legs come into sight, and then so clumsy and confused. 
On they sped, balancing their lengthy bodies anew, 
as it appeared, every time they laid leg to the ground, 
and whisking their tufted tails from side to side, as though 
to stimulate themselves to fresh exertions. 

As soon as the herd had entered the open glade, the 
horsemen broke cover, and galloped after them, hoping 
to approach them sufficiently near to be able to strike 
them with their spears or arrows. But the animals 
caught the flash of the first assegai that issued from 
under the baobabs, and wheeling instantly round, con- 
tinued their career at more headlong speed than before. 
The only chance now lay in riding them down ; and this 
might be accomplished with the trained horses ridden by 
the party, though only after a furious gallop of many 
miles. As if aware of this possibility, and anxious to 
avoid it as much as possible, the giraffes now no longer 
kept together in a single herd, but fled in different 
directions, only two or three remaining in company, and 
several galloping singly off through the forest paths. As 
the natural consequence of this, the pursuers also broke 
up in smaller bands ; and by and by, Warley and Ella 
found .themselves separated from the rest, and riding 
at full speed in pursuit of one of the largest giraffes, 
which was making for a long stretch of open 'down, 
lying beyond the woodland. They were both mounted 
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heard, the animal suddenly recoiled, and seemed to be 
on the point of falling. Ernest pushed on to finish it 
with a second shot, but as he rode up abreast of it, a 
fierce roar burst from behind an angle of rock, and a lion 
of the largest size sprang on the back of the giraffe. 
Almost immediately afterwards a second appeared, and 
seized the unfortunate animal in the neck and chest 
Under the pressure of their weight it was unable to con- 
tinue its flight It plunged violently, making desperate, 
but wholly ineffectual, efforts to shake off its tormentors, 
and tearing up the earth with its hoofs. But in less 
time than it takes to tell it, the giraffe was borne to the 
ground, feebly gasping out its life under the merciless 
claws and teeth of its assailants. 

Meanwhile the horses had been almost as much 
terrified by the sudden apparition of the monarchs of the 
forest, as the camelopard itself. That which carried 
Ella rushed frantically off at a speed, which she was at 
first imable to check. Warley's steed sprang on one 
side, with an abruptness which dislodged its rider, who had 
dropped the rein, preparing for a second shot Warley 
was thrown to the ground, his rifle falling several yards in 
advance of him ; and the frightened animal galloped off 
at its utmost speed. Ernest was left in a most dangerous 
position. The lions having torn their prey down, did 
not proceed immediately to devour it, but glared round 
them, as though anticipating the approach of another 
enemy. Warley lay at the distance of only a few yards, 
his figure fully exposed to the view of the angry monsters, 
which stood over the carcass of the girafie, lashing their 
flanks with their tails, and sending up roar after roar, each 
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seeming more savage than the last. Ernest dared not 
move hand or foot ; his instinct rather than his reasoi^ 
t<^d him that his only hope lay in the lions believing him 
to be really dead, in whidi case they would not probably 
trouble themselves about him. 

He lay thus for nearly a quarter o€ an hoar, the sun 
beating fiercely down on his unprotected head, far his cap 
had been dislodged in the fall, contemplating the huge 
brutes through his half-shut eyes. At the end of that time 
his ear caught the twang of a bow from the adjoining 
thicket, and the nearest licm leapt into the air with an 
arrow sticking in his breast, while the second lion 
bounded off and disappeared behind the rocks. Before 
Ella could discharge a second missil^ the wounded beast 
had charged her; and her horse, which was snorting 
with terror, and had with the greatest difficulty been 
forced back to the scene of the encounter, stumbled 
in its blind haste over the root of a tree, rolling over its 
rider. 

Ella was in even greater danger than Ernest had 
been. She lay at the distance of a few yards from her 
fallen steed, bruised and breathless. The lion paused for 
a minute, seeming uncertain as to which of his fallen 
enemies he meant to spring upon. That moment of 
indecision saved the princess's life. Ernest recovered 
his rifle the moment the lion's attention was withdrawn 
from him, and now fired his second barrel at the distance 
of only a few yards, into the shoulder of the monster, just 
a few inches from the place where Ella's arrow was 
sticking. It was levelled at exactly the right spot The 
limbs, which were just crouching for the spring, suddenly 
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collapsed, and the terrible enemy fell lifeless in the 
dust. 

Warley now ran up and took the lifeless form of Ella 
into his arms, endeavouring, by every means he could 
think of, to restore its animation. He chafed her cold 
hands, he loosened the clasp which had confined her 
dress at the neck ; and finding these efforts vain, carried 
her in his arms to a small spring, which rose hard by, and 
threw water into her face. This last remedy presently 
took effect The printess opened her eyes with a long 
sigh, and looked confusedly round her. 

" Where am I ? " she exclaimed feebly. Then, as her 
glance lighted on the face of Ernest bending anxiously 
over her, and the figure of the dead, lion, lying at the dis- 
tance of a few jrards, the whole occurrence seemed to 
come back to her memory. 

" Oh, Ernest," she exclaimed, " the lion ! You saved 
me, then. Are you not hurt yourself? " 

"I have escaped with only a bruise or so," said 
Warley ; " and it is you who have saved me, not I you. 
Are you sure the fall fi^om the horse has not injured 
you ? " 

"No, that was nothing," returned Ella, colouring 
under the earnestness of his gaze. " I threw myself firom 
his back as he fell, and he did not touch me. I don't 
think he is hurt either. If we can catch the horses, we 
had better rejoin the party. The skins of the giraffe and 
lion will be a valuable prize." 

Warley soon caught Ella*s horse, and then went in 
search of his own, which he found grazing quietly at the 
distance of two or three hundred yards. They mounted 
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and galloped off in quest of Wilmore and Gilbert, en- 
rountcring them and the Basutos in attendance in about 
half an hour, and finding them greatly vexed at their ill 
success. The giraffes had galloped up the side of a long 
slope of hill, which gave them so great an advantage, that 
when the horsemen reached the summit of the range, the 
herd were quite out of sight, and after several ineffec- 
tual attempts to regain the scent, they were obliged to 
abandon the pursuit They heard of Ella's and Ernest's 
success with eciual surprise and satisfaction, and hurrying 
off in the direction indicated, were soon engaged in 
flaying the hides off both animals, as well as in selecting 
the choicest morsels of the camelopard's flesh to supply 
the Queen's table. 

Late in the evening the party returned to the kraal, 
where they were welcomed by the Queen and De Walden, 
who questioned them as to what had taken place during 
the hunt. But neither Ella nor Warley seemed inclined 
to say more than they could help on the subject The 
truth was, that a feeling of mutual liking had been growing 
up between the two since the first day of their meeting ; 
when the princess had owed her life to Warley^s prompti- 
tude. The attachment was little to be wondered at under 
the circumstances. Warley was now in his one-and- 
twentieth year — a fine well-grown young man, with a face 
of rare intelligence. He was the first Englishman who 
had come under Ella's notice ; and when contrasted with 
tlie dark-skinned and coarse-visaged Basutos, he seemed 
like a l;eing from some higher sphere. On the other hand, 
Julia's rare grace and beauty, her exquisite simplicity and 
frankness, were the qualities most likely to captivate a 
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youth of Ernest's imaginative temperament ; and the wild 
freedom of the life, by which they were surrounded, only 
added to the charm. But though he was conscious of 
the fascination, which was daily growing stronger, Warley 
felt perplexed and uncomfortable. He could not turn 
hunter, and live all his life in these remote solitudes. 
But to take Ella with him, to England or elsewhere, as 
his wife, was wholly impracticable, so far as he could see. 
How could he maintain her? How induce others to 
receive her? What would his friends say to such an 
alliance ? or indeed to his forming any alliance at all ? 
The life which had been arranged for him — that of a 
clerk in a house at Calcutta — it seemed impossible that 
Ella could share that The idea of marrying Ella was, 
in fact, little better than a wild dream. 

On the other hand, if Ella was not to be his wife, he 
ought not to remain in the Basuto village. There could 
be no doubt that they were getting to like one another — 
to speak the plain truth, they were both already deeply in 
love. Ella did not think it necessary to disguise her 
feelings, as an English girl would have done ; and though 
she was modest and maidenly, showed her preference 
plainly enough. Every day of their mutual intercourse 
did but deepen the feeling. If it was to end in nothing, 
he ought to go away at once. 

But how was he to go away ? It was true that Frank 
and Nick had long been anxious to set out on a journey 
to Cape Town, and he might go with them. De Walden, 
of course, would rejnain with Queen Laura, and prosecute 
his missionary work. He would be sorry to lose Warley 
no doubt, and so probably would Queen Laura \ bvi.\. 
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neither would in all likelihood interpose any serious 
obstacle There were, however, what seemed insuperable 
objections. 

In the first place, they were bound to await Lavie's 
return. Queen Laura had despatched a messenger to 
Chuma, with a fiiendly message soon after their arrival 
in her dominions, and had entreated him to send to her 
any tidings that might be received firom the white men. 
A favourable answer had been brought back from the 
Bechuana chief. The rainmaker had been killed, and 
as soon as he was dead, the truth as to the origin of the 
cattle disease had been disclosed by the natives, who 
had been aware of the facts firom the first, but afraid to 
tell them. Chiuna saw how he had been deceived as to 
the white man's truth and honesty, and was sincerely 
grieved at having so misused him. He promised that as 
soon as Lavie, or any emissary from him should appear, 
the tidings should be at once forwarded to the Basutos. 
These might now be looked for every day. It was 
strange that they had not arrived long before. If, then, 
Warley and the others were to set out for Cape Town now, 
they would inevitable miss the expected messengers, and 
might not see their fiiends for months, instead of for a 
few days only. Then there was Kobo. It was not at all 
certain that he was not still on the search for them. 
It would be a breach of faith if they were to leave him in 
the lurch ; and after all his exertions in their behalf, this 
was not to be thought of And, lastly, if Mr. Lavie 
should not be at Cape Town when they arrived — and the 
chances were very greatly against his being there — there 
was no one to whom he could appeal for help or main- 
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tenance, excepting his brother. And the idea of applpng 
to him was so repulsive, that he felt he would rather do 
anything than resort to it. No. Departure from the 
Basuto village was impossible at the present crisis. He 
must wait patiently, for a few weeks more, at all events. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 

FRANK AND NICK REBEL — A HAZARDOUS DETERMINATION 
— A SUDDEN DEPARTURE — A WOUNDED BUFFALO — 
OMINOUS SOUNDS — RESCUE AT THE LAST MOMENT. 




F all the party, De Walden was now the only 
one who was contented to remain in his 
present position. He was, indeed, in a more 
contented frame of mind than any he had 
enjoyed since he first entered the Cape Colony. It seemed 
as if his wishes, so long frustrated, had on a sudden 
received their full accomplishment — as though the seed 
he had been vainly sowing for so many years, had sprung 
up to ripeness in an hour. Not only had he his band of 
regular worshippers, who every Sunday publicly attended 
his ministrations ; not only had he his school filled with 
boys and girls, learning, with an intelligence which would 
hardly have been found among European children of the 
same age, the rudiments of Christianity — but there were 
several adult converts, who were so far advanced that 
they were almost ready to receive baptism ; and many 
more, though they had not openly given in their adhesion 
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to the new doctrines, were gravely and seriously consider- 
ing the matter. If things should continue to go on as 
favourably as at present, such an impression would be 
made in the course of a few months on the whole tribe, 
as could hardly fail to end in their open profession of 
Christianity. De Walden had seen much of life — much 
in particular of missionary life ; and felt inwardly assured 
that he would not be permitted to accomplish so great a 
work, without strong and determined opposition. He 
marvelled at his success from day to day ; but meanwhile 
it was his duty to go on in faith, thankful for the mercy 
shown so far, and prepared to face the reverse, as soon 
as it should appear. 

Ernest Warley, we have seen, felt perplexed and 
embarrassed by his position as regarded Ella; but the 
Basuto village had, nevertheless, an attraction for him, 
which would have made it full of delightful and absorbing 
interest, if his conscience had not every day pricked him 
more keenly as to the mischief he was imwillingly doing. 
But Wilmore and Gilbert, who had not the same sources 
of interest as either De Walden or Warley, began at last 
find their sojourn so intolerably wearisome, that they to 
could no longer endure it. 

" I tell you what it is, Frank," said Gilbert one day, 
when they had lain down to rest, under the shade of a 
large oomahaama overshadowing their hut, after an hour's 
practice at throwing the assegai, with which sport they 
had endeavoured to relieve the tedium of an idle morn- 
ing — " I tell you what it is ; if I stay here much longer, I 
shall go downright melancholy mad. They can't put me 
into an asylum, because, I suppose, there are no articles 
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of that kind to be met with hereabouts. But theyTl have 
to appoint keepers, and extemporize a straight waistcoat 
of rhinoceros hide, and shave my head, and all the rest 
of it" 

" I am pretty nearly as bad as you are, Nick," returned 
Wilmore. " There's De Walden for ever teaching those 
niggers, and there's Ernest for ever danghng about Ella ; 
and very pleasant I dare say, they find it But you and I 
don't particularly fancy young darkies, and haven't any 
girls to talk to, seeing Miss Ella has no ears for any one 
but Ernest I am tired of trying to learn Basuto, or to 
throw an assegai, or shoot with one of their bows and 
arrows, which are about big enough for a child of ten 
years old. If we could only go out with our guns every 
day " 

"We are not to go out again," interrupted NicL 
" The powder's running so very short, that there are not 
above a dozen charges left. So we must learn assegai 
throwing and archery, if we mean to have any sport in 
future." 

" I shall never make a hand at either," said Frank. 
" A fellow must be bom to it, to knock things over as 
these Basutos do. Well, I agree with you, I don't 
think I can stand this much longer, without going stark 
crazy." 

"Suppose we don't stand it, Frank," suggested 
Gilbert. "It quite rests with ourselves. No one can 
compel us." 

"I don't quite understand you," said Wilmore. 
" How can we help ourselves ? " 

"By taking ourselves off," answered the other. 
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** Look here. They say we ought to remain until the 
messengers return that were sent to Cape Town, and that 
it would be hard upon Lavie, if he were to come here and 
find us gone. Very good. But De Walden and Warley 
both mean to remain with Queen Laura ; so that when- 
ever he may come (if he does come) he will find them, 
and that will answer every purpose. But you and I may 
go our way, and leave them to go theirs." 

" What ! you propose that we two should set off for 
Cape Town alone, hey ? Could we find our way, think 
you ? " 

" I don't see why we shouldn't. We know the exact 
position of Cape Town, and the pocket compass, which 
Lavie gave me, will enable us to go at all events in the 
right direction. It will take a long time^ no doubt " 

" Three or four months, at least," said Wilmore. 

" About that, I judge," rejoined Gilbert. " But then 
we shall be tolerably sure to fall in with some Dutch 
village or farm before we have got half way ; and the 
Dutch are hospitable, though not civil to the English. 
They couldn't turn us out into the wilderness, anyhow.'* 

" No, I suppose not," said Frank, " particularly as we 
have got money to pay for what we want. But then, 
Nick, how are we to subsist till we reach one of these 
villages or farms. The nearest, I believe, are fully two 
hundred miles off, if we went ever so straight. With only 
six charges in our guns " 

" We must reserve our fire for great emergencies," 
interrupted Nick. " I have my knife, any way, and we 
have learned something by this time, remember, and 
know where to find the roots and fruits these fellows eat. 

z 
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Besides, it's the season for birds' eggs now, and there'lJ 
l)c heaps of them.*' 

" Yes, and we can take a lot of mealeys with us," 
added Wilmore. "They will go into a small compass 
and last a long time. Well, Nick, I don't mind, if I go in 
for this with you. So far as I can see, we may wait here, 
day after day, for the next twelvemonth ; and I'd rather 
take my chance of being devoured alive by the wild 
beasts, or knocked on the head by the savages, than have 
to go through that When do you propose that we 
should make a start ? " 

** Well, we must first of all lay in a store of mealeys— 
I always meant to take them : and I should like to get 
out of De Walden the nearest way to the banks of the 
Gariep. I've an idea that if we could reach that, we 
might make another raft like that on which we made our 
voyage to the island, and float on it till we came to the 
place where we were carried away by the flood. We 
should both know that again." 

** That's not a bad idea, Nick. We should find plenty 
to eat as we went along. We could store up a lot of figs, 
or dates or bananas on the raft — enough to last us a week, 
I dare say ; and the current runs pretty swift, I expect 
Only how about the falls at different parts of the river? 
I've heard there are several places where there are rapids, 
or actual cascades." 

" I don't think there are between this and the place 
I was speaking of. Anyhow we must be on the look out, 
and if we see any reason to think we are getting near one, 
we must run ashore. Of course there must be some risk, 
you know." 
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" Of course. Well, I am game to go, and I think we 
had better make a start as soon as possible. Suppose 
we look up the mealeys to-morrow and the next day — 
Tuesday, that is, and Wednesday, and set out on 
Thursday." 

" We had better set out on Wednesday night There 
is a full moon then, which will light us as well as broad 
day would. And it would give us a start of ten hours or 
so before we were missed." 

" Very good. I have no objection. It is the plea- 
santest time for travelling during the warm weather." 

On the Wednesday evening, accordingly, the two boys 
set out on their expedition. Nick had managed skilfully 
to extract the information he desired from the missionary, 
without exciting his suspicions ; and they had had no diffi- 
culty in gathering a heap of ripe mealeys, as large as they 
could carry in their knapsacks, imobserved by any one. 
They were careful to take no more than the exact amount 
of powder, which they considered to be their share of the 
remaining stock. Frank also wrote a few lines, addressed 
to Warley, in which he told him, that they had found their 
life of late so unendurable that they had resolved to brave 
ever}' toil and danger, rather than continue to undergo it. 
He begged that no attempt might be made at pursuit ; 
because in event of their being overtaken, they were 
resolved positively to refuse to return to the Basuto 
village. Lastly, he assured Ernest, that if they succeeded 
in reaching Cape Town, they would take care that steps 
were immediately taken for securing his safe journey 
thither. 

Having left this letter on the table, where it would be 
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sure to be found on the following morning, the two lads 
set f()rth under the bright moonlight, and travelled in 
safety some fifteen or sixteen miles through the night and 
into the next day, when the burning heat warned them 
that it was time to rest They started again an hour or 
two after sunset, and again pursued their way through 
almost unbroken solitude, tracking their way partly by 
the aid of Gilbert's compass, partly by their recollection 
of Mr. De Walden's information. So many days passed 
on, until the whole of their store of provisions was ex- 
hausted, and they were fain to supply themselves with 
anything eatable, which the desert or forest could 
furnish. 

But here they found, for the first time, their calcula- 
tions fail them. The plains they traversed were either 
wastes of arid sand, or ranges of forest producing haak 
dooms and kamel dooms and mimosas in abundance, and 
occasionally sycamores and acacias, but none of the fiiiit 
trees they had reckoned on finding. At the end of the 
seccffid day, they were obliged to expend some of their 
dearly cherished ammunition in firing at a gemsbok, which 
came full upon them in one of the turnings of the forest, 
and which they were fortunate enough to wound with the 
first shot th^y fired, and kill with a second. 

Collecting a heap of dry grass and wood, they suc- 
ceeded, by the help of Lavie's burning-glass, which had 
been the doctor's parting gift to Frank, in lighting a fire, 
at which they roasted a considerable part of the gemsbok's 
flesh, and having made a hearty meal upon it, stored the 
remains in their knapsacks. A considerable supply of 
meat was thus obtained, and for two or three days they 
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fared well enough, especially as there was a fall of rain, 
which gave them plenty of water. 

But the line of country through which they passed 
continued as barren of the means of supporting existence 
as ever, and they were presently reduced to the same 
straits as before. They began, indeed, now to be some- 
what alarmed at their situation. They had reckoned that 
it would be a fortnight's journey to the banks of the 
Gariep ; but they had been ten days on their route, and 
had not, so far as they could calculate, accomplished half 
the distance. Each of them had only two charges of 
powder left, and it was evident that their guns alone could 
be reckoned on, as furnishing them with food in the 
country where they were now travelling. Their condition 
was rendered worse by two unsuccessftil attempts which 
they made to shoot a buffalo on the day after the last 
batch of gemsbok meat had been consumed. They had 
come on the track of a herd of buffaloes, which they had 
resolved to follow, and after many hours of careful 
stalking, they had got so near to the herd at sunset as to 
venture a shot But, just as in the former instance, 
though the animal was hit, and it might be severely 
wounded, it did not fall, but was able to make off with 
the rest of the herd. 

" Oh, Frank, what will become of us ? " exclaimed 
Nick, as he witnessed this mishap. " If we don't get 
food somewhere to-night, I feel as if I should perish of 
hunger." 

" Never say die, Nick," said Frank, cheerily. " Look 
here ! This brute is hit hard, I'm sure of that \ and 
I'm pretty sure, too, that he won't hold out very long. 
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Just look what lots of blood he has left behind him. 
They'll be quite enough to enable us to track him, even 
by this light We'll follow up the blood-marks until we 
find him. Even if another shot should be necessaiy, 
we shall still have a charge apiece left, ]1 we should be 
attacked. If we kill the buffalo it will supply us with 
food for a long time to come, and it is very unlikely 
that the country will continue as bare of all fiiiit, as it 
has been since we left the village." 

" All right, Frank," returned Nick ; " that is the best 
way of viewing it at all events. I'll just take a hole up 
in my belt to stop the importunities of my stomach, and 
then we'll be off after the buffalo. We may as well go 
that way as any other, at all events." 

They set out accordingly, following without difficulty, 
by the help of the moon, the course taken by the herd 
across the open plain and the intervening patches of 
scrub for two or three hours. The marks of blood were 
plainly enough visible all the way, sometimes in large 
patches, as though the wounded animal had stopped be- 
hind the rest through momentary weakness ; and then 
again only a drop here and there, as if it had again exerted 
its remaining strength to overtake the herd. At last they 
came to a spot where a larger puddle than any before 
stained the adjacent grass and sand, and then the marks 
no longer followed the general track, but turned aside 
into a deep thicket, through which the two boys had 
considerable difficulty in following its course. 

They had advanced some distance, when Nick sud- 
denly laid his hand on his companion's arm. 

** Did you hear that ? " he said. 
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*' Hear what ? " returned Wiknore. 
" I fancied I heard a shot fired," said Gilbert, " but 
I suppose I must have been mistaken." 

" A shot I Who could there be in these parts to fire 
one? It was the fall of a large stone from tiie cliffs, 
most likely. They are often dislodged by the wind, and 
make a noise like the report of a gun. Come along, 
we shall not have much further to go, I expect." 

" Hist ! " exclaimed Nick, again stopping. " I am 
quite sure I hear something now, though in a different 
quarter from that in which I fancied the gun was 
fired." 

" What do you hear ? *' asked Wilmore, stopping and 
listening with all his ears. 

"A kind of low growling, or groaning," answered 
Nick ; " or perhaps grinding of teeth. It is very indis- 
tinct ; but I am certain that I hear it" 

" It is the poor brute in his dying agony," said Frank. 
" Push on. We must be close to him now." 

By this time the dawn had begun to break, and the 
daylight diffused itself rapidly over the scene. The 
beams of the rising sim showed that they were, as Frank 
said, close on the buffalo's trail The grass was trampled 
down, as if by heavy footsteps, and blood, evidently 
only recently shed, stained the bushes and long grass in 
profusion. And now the sound heard by Nick became 
plainly audible to Frank also. 

" Cock your gun, Nick ! " he said. " He may have 
life enough left in him to give us some trouble yet" 

As he spoke he turned tiie comer of a large mass of 
prickly pear, which had been partly forced aside and 
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partly torn away by the passage of some heavy body, 
and came upon a sight which was as alanning as it was 
unexpected. 

The carcass of the buffalo lay on the ground, already 
partially devoured. Standing over it were a male and 
female panther (or tiger, as the natives of South A&ica 
are wont to call them), engaged in tearing the flesh 
from the ribs with their long white shining teeth. The 
animals were as big as an ordinary English mastiff, and 
the glare of their large yellow eyes showed that the 
ferocity of their nature was fully awakened. Frank fell 
back, as soon as his eye lighted on them, conscious 
that his best hope of escape lay in instantly withdrawing 
from the spot; but Nick, who had already raised his 
gun before he had come in sight of the enemy he was 
about to encounter, drew his trigger, scarcely aware of 
what he was doing, wounding the male panther severely, 
but not mortally, in the chest 

With a fierce howl of agony and rage combined, the 
tiger sprang straight upon him j and if he had not been 
extraordinarily light of limb and quick of eye, the next 
moment would have been his last But the moment the 
charge left the barrel, he perceived the imminence of the 
danger threatening him, and, dropping his gun, he sprang 
lightly on one side. The bnite^s claws and teeth just 
missed their aim, but the body, in passing, struck him 
with sufficient force to prostrate him insensible on the 
ground The wounded panther had no sooner recovered 
from its spring, than it turned back to fasten on its fallen 
enemy; but Frank, stepping instantly up, with ready 
presence of mind, applied the muzzle of his rifle to its 
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ear, as it was on the very point of bending its neck, and 
it fell lifeless on the ground. 

But the boys were now left quite helpless. The last 
charge had been fired, and the remaining panther, which 
had stood motionless since the discharge of the gun, 
watching as it were the issue of the struggle, now gave 
evident signs that it was about to avenge its mate. 
Erecting its tail, it uttered a low growl, which swelled 
gradually into a savage roar. Another minute and his 
teeth would have been fastened in the lad's throat ; but 
before the animal could make its leap, the sound of 
pattering feet was heard, and a large dog, bounding 
through the bushes, sprang on the tiger and caught it 
by the throat. The brute turned savagely on its new 
assailant, and a furious combat commenced ; the tiger 
tearing the ribs of the mastiff with its claws, but 
unable to shake off the hold it had fastened on its 
throat 

Frank gazed with blank amazement at the appearance 
of this unexpected champion, which seemed to have 
fallen from the skies for his deliverance; and his 
astonishment was increased when he perceived, as he 
presently did, that the dog was no other than his long- 
lost, faithful Lion ! How he could be still living, and 
still more, what could have brought him there, he could 
not conceive. But it was no moment for speculation. 
His favourite was matched against an antagonist which, 
if it did not prove victor in the struggle, might at all 
events inflict the most deadly wounds before it could be 
overcome. Frank stooped, and drew the strong clasped 
knife which Nick always carried in his belt. Opening 
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this, he stepped forward to the spot, where the two 
animals, now covered with dust and blood, were savagely 
rending one another ; he waited for the moment when the 
panther's breast became exposed, and plunged the knife 
into it up to the hilt The stab was mortal Unfastening 
the grip of its teeth on Lion's side, the Iwrute endeavoured 
to seize this new enemy; but it could not disengage 
itself from Lion's hold. Its jaws collapsed, its savage eyes 
grew filmy and dun, and in another minute the mastiff 
was tearing and shaking the inanimate carcass of its 
adversary. 

" Lion ! Lion ! dear old boy ! — ^are you much hurt," 
exclaimed Frank, running up, and throwing his arms 
round his favourite's neck; "however did you come 
here? and where have you been all these weeks and 
months? I can hardly believe, even now, that it is really 
you." 

" Yes, it really him — it Lion for sure. Kobo and he 
make friends — know each other ever so long," said a tall 
Bechuana, who had now joined the party, and stood with 
a grin on his black face. " But, Master Nick — he not 
hurt, is he ? " 

" What, Kobo, you too here ! " exclaimed Frank. 
^* But we'll talk about that presently. We must see to 
Nick here. I declare I almost forgot him in the surprise 
and joy at seeing old Lion again. But men before dogs. 
I am pretty sure, though, Gilbert isn't hurt. He's only 
stunned by the weight of the leopard's body, when he 
sprang on him." 

They raised the lad between them, and soon had the 
satisfaction of seeing him open his eyes, and draw in a 
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long breath; and then, after once or twice stretching 
himself, and feeling his chest and ribs, declare that he 
wasn't a pin the worse, and would be ready for his 
dinner, as soon as ever Kobo could supply him with 
any ! 




CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE LONG-EXPECTED ARRIVAL — CAPTAIN WILMORE^S 

NARRATIVE — THE TUTELARY SPIRIT LION TO THE 

RESCUE — PLANS FOR THE FUTURE THE FUTURE 

CHURCH. 




(T was not untU quite late on the morning 
after the departure of the boys, that the 
fact became known to De Walden and 
Ernest. It chanced to be the day appointed 
by the missionary for the baptism of two of his adult 
converts, for whom Ernest and Ella were to act as 
sponsors. In the interest of the occasion, the absence of 
the two boys was not noticed ; and it was not until after 
the conclusion of the rite, that Ernest, happening to enter 
Frank's sleeping room, to ask some casual question of 
him, saw the note left on the table. As soon as he had 
read it, he repaired to his friend's apartment, and the t^'o 
held an anxious consultation as to the course which 
under the circumstances, it would be most expedient for 
them to pursue. De Walden knew — what none of the 
three lads could surmise — how great was the danger in- 
curred by the truants, and how slender the hope of their 
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succeeding in carrying out their projected scheme. They 
must be pursued, and overtaken, and warned of their 
peril, whatever might be the risk or fatigue incurred by so 
doing. If, after such warning, they persisted in their rash 
enterprise, they could not, of course, be prevented from 
pursuing it ; but the blame would then rest wholly with 
themselves. 

They were still engaged in arranging their plans for 
immediate pursuit, when Ella entered the room where 
they were seated, with tidings which were even more 
unexpected than those they had that morning received. 

" My father," she said — so she always addressed De 
Walden — " the visitors you and Ernest have been so long 
expecting, have arrived, and are now with my mother. 
Will you come and see them ? " 

" The visitors, Ella ! " exclaimed Warley, starting up. 

"Whom can you mean? — not La vie surely " 

" Yes, he is one," returned Ella, " and there is . a 
captain, an English captain. He is Frank's father or 

uncle " 

" Captain Wilmore ! " cried Warley. " Has he fallen 
in with Frank ? " 

"No, we have told him that he and Gilbert have 
gone off by themselves, and that they cannot be very far 
off, and he means to go in search of them, I believe. 
But he wants to see you first." 

De Walden and Ernest hastened to the Queen's 
apartment, and were soon exchanging a cordial grasp of 
the hand with the new-comers. 

" God be praised for this 1 " said the missionaty. 
" You cannot think how anxious I have been about 
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you, Charles, though I did not tell the lads so. Un- 
willing as I was to leave this place, I had fully resolved 
that if the present month should pass without tidings 
of you, I would set off with them for Cape Town. 
I wish now I had told them of my intention ; it would 
no doubt have prevented this foolish escapade of theirs. 
I knew I could trust Ernest to remain quiet, and I 
thought I could trust the others." 

" You must not blame them, sir," said Warley. " I 
have no doubt they had the same idea which I have 
entertained myself, though I thought it best to say 
nothing about it, that treacherous orders had been 
given to your guide to prevent your ever reaching Cape 
Town." 

"I cannot wonder that either you or they thought 
that," said De Walden, " after Chuma's treatment of us." 

" But," resumed Warley, " if I was doubtful about 
Charles's safety, I was much more despondent about 
Captaii> Wilmore. I had little hope, I confess, of ever 
seeing him again." 

" And you would have had less hope still, my lad," 
said Captain Wilmore, " if you had known what befell us 
when we left the Hooghly,^^ 

" You must hear the whole history from his own 
lips," said Lavie ; " but not just now. We have a good 
deal to do this morning that must be attended to." 

"I dare say the captain will relate it after supper," 
said De Walden. " Now come and hear the report of 
the scouts." 

That evening, accordingly, when the repast in the 
Queen's apartments was concluded, Captain Wilmore 
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was called upon for the particulars of his adventures, 
which he was no way unwilling to relate. 

" You two will remember," he began, " the gale 
soon after we left the Cape de Verdes. The foreigners 
I had taken on board showed themselves much smarter 
hands than I had expected, and worked double tides 
all the afternoon. I didn't suspect their motive for 
showing so much zeal, which was no doubt to remove 
any suspicions I might have entertained, and make 
me relax my watch over them. It quite succeeded. 
I turned in about sundown thoroughly knocked up, but 
well satisfied with the behaviour of the ship's company, 
and intending to have a long sleep. A very long sleep it 
was nearly being " 

" Did they intend to murder you, sir, do you think ? " 
asked Warley. 

"I do not think about it," returned the captain. 
" I am sure of it. Half a dozen of them, with their 
knives drawn, and accompanied by those villains 
Duncan and O'Hara, were stealing down the com- 
panion to my cabin when they were challenged by 
old Jennings, who gave the alarm, and the pirates 
were obliged to make the attack openly. They cut the 
poor old man down, but he saved all our lives never- 
theless. I have heard what became of him from Lavie, 
and it grieves me much to think that 1 shall never have 
an opportunity in this world of thanking the good old 
man for his bravery and self-devotion ; but he will not 
miss his reward." 

The captain's voice was husky, and no one spoke for 
a minute or two ; then Warley broke the silence. 
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"Well, I should quite have believed that they 
intended to do it from all I heard from Jennings and 
others about Duncan and O^Hara, as well as from the 
well-known character of these pirates. But then, \i that 
was their intention, why did they allow you to leave the 
ship unhurt ? " 

"Ah, why indeed," repeated the captain. "I can't 
blame you for entertaining that notion, my lad; for 
I, old hand as I am, did not suspect their infernal 
treachery and cunning. You see, when the pirate ship 
came up, we were just preparing to blow up the hatches 
and rush on deck. No doubt they would have got the 
better of us, and killed us to a man ; but before they 
had managed that they would have suffered considerably 
themselves. That wily villain, Andy Duncan — I have 
been told since it was he, and I have no doubt it was 
— devised a scheme by which they would be enabled to 
get rid of us quite as easily as if they had blown out 
all our brains, but without incurring any risks themselves. 
We discovered, when we had been an hour or two on 
board the boats, that some trick had been played \nth 
them, and they were very slowly but surely filling." 

" The merciless wretches ! " exclaimed Ernest ; " and 
you were some hundreds of miles from shore ? " 

"Yes, quite five hundred from Ascension, which was 
the nearest land." 

" How did you escape, sir ? " exclaimed De AValden. 

"Only by God's mercy. The discovery was first 
^ade in the launch which Gray commanded. The 
^^ght, you will remember, was very dark, or it j>robabIy 
^^uld have been made before ; but they did not find 
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it out till it was too late to keep it afloat even for a 
time. They shouted to us for help, but she had sunk 
before we could reach them, and there was a strong 
current just where she went down, which swept them 
all away — except one of the mates, who managed to keep 
afloat until we picked him up. On hearing his story, 
we contrived to strike a light, and examined our own 
boat. There was a leak in her too, but providentially 
only just below the waterline. I suppose whoever did 
the job, thought the boat floated deeper than she 
did ; but by lightening her as much as possible, and 
throwing all the weight that remained on the other side, 
we raised the damaged part out of water, and then 
baled her out. When day broke we were enabled to 
examine her more carefully. The injury was beyond 
our power to repair effectually. All we could do was 
just to keep her afloat, and if the sea had not been 
exceptionally calm we could not have done even that 
Moreover, we had been obliged to throw overboard 
nearly all our provisions and water. In short, we should 
not only have never reached Ascension, but must have 
perished of hunger and thirst very speedily, if on the 
morning of the third day, shortly after dawn, a vessel 
had not appeared on our lee beam, apparently running 
before the light breeze which rippled the sea. 

" We tried to attract her attention, but without effect. 
She was so near to us that we thought she must have 
seen us ; but she did not alter her course, or in any way 
acknowledge our signals. Finding that she took no 
heed, we resolved, as a last chance, to reach her by 
rowing, though this obliged us to right our boat, and 

2 A 
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the water poured in so fast that incessant baling would 

not keep it douTi. At last, when we had got quite close to 

the ship, the boat was so water-logged that she could not 

have been kept afloat ten minutes more. We hailed again 

and again, but there was no answer, nor was any one 

to be seen on deck. We came to the conclusion that 

she had been deserted by her crew for some reason, or 

that they had all died on board, and that she was drifting 

aimlessly over the deep. Fortunately there was a rope 

hanging over her bows, up which one of the sailors 

climbed, and was followed by the others in succession. 

The last of us was hardly out of the cutter when she 

went down." 

" Had she been deserted ? " inquired Ernest 

" Well, yes, by the survivors of her crew, that is. She 
was evidently a Portuguese trader running, I apprehend, 
between the West India Islands and Lisbon, and had 
probably twenty or twenty-five men on board. She must 
have been attacked by one of the terrible fevers prevalent 
in the hot climates, the action of which is sometimes so 
rapid that all attempts to stay it are useless. Several, 
I suppose, must have died, and the rest were so terrified 
by the fear of infection, that they had left her. Any way, 
there were no human remains on board, and all the ship's 
boats were gone." 

" I should think the danger into which you ran was 
worse than the one from which you had escaped," 
observed Queen Laura. 

*'We were of the same opinion, madam," observed 
Captain Wilmore. " If we could have repaired our own 
boat, or if a single one of the ship's boats had been left. 
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we should have preferred continuing our own voyage in 
it. But as that was impossible, we were obliged to re- 
main in the vessel. But after consulting with Captain 
Renton, I resolved to run, not for Ascension, but for 
the Cape de Verdes, though they were considerably 
further off. I don^t know whether any of you have 
ever been at Ascension ? " 

" We sighted it once, sir," said Lavie j " but I never 
went ashore there." 

" There is not much to see if you do land," said the 
sailor. " It is little better than a great heap of cinders, 
except just in the interior, where there is some land 
capable of cultivation. It was for a long time believed 
that there wasn^t a drop of fresh water to be found on it. 
That is a mistake. There are a few springs — enough to 
support life, and there are some goats, and plenty of 
turtle. But there are no inhabitants, and I reckoned 
that if the fever should break out on board we should 
find no doctors there, or any means of nursing the sick. 
We shaped our course for the Cape de Verdes, therefore. 
We took all possible precautions, sleeping on deck 
throughout the voyage, and never going below unless it 
was absolutely necessary to bring up food and water. 
Whether it was that these precautions were successful, 
or whether it was that I was mistaken in my conjecture 
as to the reason why the barque had been deserted, I 
cannot say. But we certainly escaped without any sick- 
ness, and reached the Cape de Verdes without the loss of 
a man. 

" I need not tell you how welcome was the sight of 
Porto Prayo to us all. But I had an especial reason for 
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rejoicing at it You will remember, Ernest, the cir- 
cumstances under which we left Porto Prayo ? " 

" Yes, sir," said Warley, colouring, " I remember we 
had behaved very ill. I have often wished to ask your 
pardon for it." 

" Well, my lad, it was six of one and half a dozen of 
the other, I expect," said the captain. " We may share the 
blame between us. I had often reproached myself for 
the haste with which I acted ; though, at the same time, I 
could not help being glad that you were safe, as I ima- 
gined, at Porto Prayo, instead of being exposed to the 
sufferings and dangers which had befallen us. I had no 
sooner landed than I made inquiries concerning you; 
but to my surprise and disappointment I could leam 
nothing. I instituted a most careful search, and offered a 
large reward. But it was all in vain. Nobody knew any- 
thing about you, except that three foreign-looking lads 
had been seen about the streets of the town one day 
several weeks before. But no one had fallen in with them 
or had heard anything about them since that date. I was 
still prosecuting my inquiries, when the British fleet, under 
Sir Home Popham, on its way, as I learned, to make an 
attack on the Dutch at the Cape of Good Hope sailed 
into the harbour. 

*' Fortunately for me, I was an old messmate of the 
Admiral's, and he was interested in my story. Moreover 
I knew the Cape well, as was the case, I found, with very 
few of the officers of the squadron. Sir Home offered 
me the command of the Cdccno^ a fine frigate the 
captain of which had died suddenly. I, of course, gladly 
accepted it, and was enabled to render some ser\'icc." 
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"Ah, you were present at the taking of the Cape," 
said Mr. De Walden. " Did the Dutch offer a deter- 
mined resistance ? " 

" No," said Captain Wilmore. " I suppose the ex- 
perience of the last campaign disheartened them. But 
certainly it was a very hollow affair. Governor Jansens 
seemed to me to have given it up as a bad job from the 
first. There was hardly enough resistance to make it any 
fight at all. But something did happen to me, neverthe- 
less, in Simon's Bay which was exciting enough." 

"What was that, sir?" asked Ernest. "You did 
not encounter the Hooghly, I suppose ? " 

"Ah, but I did though," said Captain Wilmore, "the 
Hooghly herself, as large as life. The scoundrels had 
knocked away her figure-head, and painted her, name 
and all, anew ; but I knew her in a moment, as well as I 
know my own face. We hailed her, and the moment 
they saw me on the quarter-deck, they cut their cable, 
and tried to run for it. But we were just entering the 
harbour, prepared for action, and sent such a broadside 
into her as knocked all the mischief out. of her in a jiffey. 
O'Hara was killed, and White mortally wounded, and as 
for Andy Duncan, he was run up to the yardarm and 
hanged the next morning. The others were put into 
irons, and received various sentences. Some had seven 
dozen. Others were simply dismissed and sent home." 

" Did you learn on board the Hooghly what had 
befallen us ? " asked Warley. 

"Yes, my lad, to my great satisfaction I did. One 
of the sailors came to me on the morning of Duncan's 
execution, and told me all that had happened, so far 
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*• Verj Tktzzij thai." said die captain. " Some of the 
nitsiciigers wr:>in I sent ont did come back with a stCHV 
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*' The rascals!'' exclaimed EmesL ''\Mien vou 
heard the tmth of the inatter, sir, you must have been 
amused at their denial" 

" Yes, afterwards, ~ said Captain Wihnore ; " but not 
at the time. I was, in fact, almost in despair when 
I^vie here arrived all of a moment one day, looking 
Jikc a ghost returned from the grave/^ 

"Aye, I am afraid you must have had a trying time 
of it, Charles," said De Walden. " I have sometimes 
n:]>roaf:hed myself for allowing you to go, considering 
what the danger and exhaustion must needs be." 

*' Vou have no need to do so," said La vie. " What 
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ever I may have undergone has been more than com- 
pensated by our meeting to-day, not to speak of the 
appointment which my kind friend has obtained for me. 
In fact, if I had not undertaken the journey, we must 
have remained in hopeless captivity." 

" Did your Bechuana guide play false ? " asked the 
missionary. 

" No, I have no right to say so. Whether he would 
have been as faithful as he was, had matters fallen out 
differently, may be a matter of doubt. I half fancy he 
had received some private instructions from Chuma, 
which he did not carry out, for what may seem a very 
strange reason. He was frightened out of his senses by 
our dog. Lion ! " 

" Lion ! " exclaimed Warley. " Why, he has been 
dead for weeks and months, hasn't he ? " 

" Not he ! He is as much alive as you or I. He is 
at one of the huts along with Kama and Kobo at this 
moment." 

" I thought I saw him swept away by the flood during 
that night on the Gariep." 

" So you did, I dare say ; but he must have contrived 
to swim ashore. Anyhow, we met him two days' joiu-ney 
from the Bechuana village, tracking us, I fancy, by his 
instinct, and he would have joined us there before long, 
if I had not fallen in with him; but he would not 
leave me, when we had once met, and I thought the best 
thing under the circumstances would be to take him with 
me to Cape Town. But Kama, who had never seen an 
animal like him, and who had heard of his having been 
swept away by the torrent, believed, I am convinced, 
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that he was a sort of tutelary spirit, who-would be sure to 
detect any knavery and avenge any false dealing on his 
part. It amused me, I must say, a good deal ; but any 
way, from the day Lion joined our company to that on 
which we reached Cape Town, he never attempted any 
tricks." 

" And then you and Captain Wilmore resolved to go 
in quest of us," said De Walden. " I understand that 
But how did you find out where we were ? Did you go 
to the Bechuanas, and hear it from Chuma ? " 

" No ; we were making our way to the village, when 
we fell in with a man who was known to Klama, 
and who, it seemed, knew me too, though I had quite 
forgotten him." 

" What ! Kobo, I suppose?" exclaimed Warley. 

" Yes, that, I believe, is his name. He told us that 
you all had escaped in his company from Chuma, who had 
quarrelled with you, or with Mr. De Walden. He said 
' I he had left you on an island on the Yellow River await- 

j ing his return, and we had better accompany him to the 

place. So we did, but there was no trace of you to be 
found" 

"No," said Warley. "We didn't stay twenty-four 
hours on the island after Kobo's departure. We have 
been playing at cross purposes with him. How did you 
find out at last where we were ? " 

" We met your messenger returning from his errand 
to the Bechuanas, and learned that the quarrel had been 
made up. Nevertheless, all things considered, it is quite 
as well that we didn't go there." 

" All's well that ends well," said the Queen, who had 
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sat listening to the discourse of her English guests with 
the deepest interest, recalling, as it did, so many varied 
associations. 

" I trust it will end well, madam," observed Captain 
Wilmore. "But until I find my nephew, and young 
Gilbert, and bring them back safely, I cannot consider 
that there is an end to my anxieties." 

" We will set off in quest of them to-morrow morning, 
as soon as you have had a good rest," said De Walden. 
" I have already set some of the best hunters to follow 
their track, so as to save us time to-morrow. I feel sure 
that in two or three days, at furthest, we shall come up 
with them." 

So they probably would have done, had it not been 
for the length of the journeys made by the lads on the 
first two days, and the rains which had fallen on the third 
and fourth, which had almost entirely obliterated all 
traces of them. If De Walden had not remembered the 
questions put to him by Nick, as to the direction in 
which the Gariep lay, they would have been more than 
once completely at fault But this served as a clue, 
when everything else failed, and every now and then 
they came upon the white embers of a fire, or heaps of 
dry grass, which had evidently served for beds, showing 
that, however slowly they might be progressing, it was in 
the right direction. 

It was on the afternoon of the ninth day, when Kobo, 
who, it should be mentioned, had formed a warm friend- 
ship with Lion since leaving the Basuto village — it was 
just in the late afternoon, when Kobo, who had been a 
little in advance of the rest of the party, came hurrying 
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back with the news, that there were both hoof marks and 
large stains of blood to be seen in the grass and bushes 
about a hundred yards ahead, as though some large 
animal— a gnu, or an eland, or perhaps a buffalo— had 
been severely wounded. If such was the case, most 
probably they were in the neighbourhood of the English 
lads, as there were neither Bechuanas or Basutos to be 
found thereabouts. He added, that it was with the 
greatest difficulty that he could restrain Lion, who wanted 
to rush off, at the top of his speed, in the direction of the 
footmarks. 

"You had better let him go, Kobo," said De 
Walden, "and follow him up as closely as you can. 
He'll find Frank, if he is to be found, I'll answer for it." 
"And we'll all come after you," added Lavie. 
" Meanwhile, I'll fire my gun. The)^ll hear it if they are 
anywhere hereabouts." 

Lion was accordingly let loose, and immediately 
galloped off, arriving, as the reader has heard, just in 
time to rescue Frank and Nick from their imminent peril. 
It was a joyful meeting, when the whole party assem- 
bled on the spot where the carcasses of the two leopards, 
and an ugly rent in Lion's side, bore evidence to how 
narrow had been the escape of the two boys from death. 
The tears stood in Captain Wilmore's eyes, as he grasped 
his nei)hew warmly by the hand, noticing, even at that 
moment, how his figure had improved in strength and 
manly bearing, and the thoughtful expression which had 
taken the place of mere boyish recklessness, on Gilbert's 
face. 

" My lads," he said, "I was hasty with you. But for 
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me, you would not have had to undergo this wandering 
and danger. But I have paid the penalty " 

" Oh, uncle,'' broke in Frank, "you mustn't say that. 
It was all our fault, mine particularly. And it hasn't 
been such bad fun, after all. I am sure we have most 
need to ask your forgiveness." 

"You mustn't regret what has happened, captain," 
said De Walden. " Under God's good providence, it has 
been the making of them both. But now, I suppose, we 
must be setting out on our return to the Basuto village." 

" I am afraid I cannot go there," said Captain Wil- 
more. " I have been away a good deal longer than I had 
expected, as it is : and I know my presence is urgently 
needed at Cape Town. I and my guides must set out 
homewards without loss of time — as soon, that is, as the 
lads are prepared to accompany me." 

" I am ready to go this moment," said Frank. 

" And so am I," added Gilbert. 

" That's well," said the captain. " Frank, I haven't 
told you that I have got a commission for you in a line 
regiment now at the Cape. Sir David Baird signed it the 
day I came away. Thaf s good news, isn't it ? " 

" The best there could be, thank you, uncle," returned 
Frank, joyously. 

" And you, Nick, what do you say ? Will you be put 
on the quarter-deck of the Atlantic — thaf s my new ship 
'- — and rated as a midshipman ? " 

" I should like nothing better, sir," answered Gilbert, 
almost as much pleased as Frank. "Thank you very 
much for your kindness ! " 

" That's well," again said the captain. " And Y<i^ ^'^^V 
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he continued, turning to Lavie and Warley. " E 
mean to return with me to Cape Town, or with Ad 
Walden to the Basutos? You will not be wanted 
know, Lavie, for two months yet; so you can 
behind awhile, if you choose." 

" Thank you, captain, I should like to have a gi 
talk with Warley about his prospects ; he does not, as } 
know the change that has taken place in them Ai 
besides, I haven't stood the journey as well as you hav 
I think I shall remain a week or two with Mr. De Walde 
before following you." 

They shook hands accordingly, and went their several 
ways. De Walden, accompanied by Lavie and Warley, 
returned to the village ; where, after a few days of rest, 
they were enabled to arrange their plans for the future. 

" Ernest," said Lavie one morning, after they had just 
returned in company with De Walden from an inspection 
of the native school, "I am glad I delayed telling you 
what has happened at Cape Town. I think the effect 
it will have on you may be different from what I had 
expected." 

" What has happened ? " asked Warley with interest 
; " You have lost your brother," answered Lavie. " I 

know he was never really a brother to you, but you will 
be sorry for his sudden death, nevertheless. When the 
rumour of the approach of the British fleet was circulated 
in Cape Town, some of the English tried to organize a 
British force to help their countrymen. The Dutch 
governor heard of it, and sent soldiers to arrest the ring- 
leaders. Your brother offered an armed resistance, and 
was killed on the spot The Dutch authorities de- 
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dared all your brother's property to be forfeited by his 
rebellion ; but the new governor, Sir David Baird, at once 
rescinded that. As your brother had made no will, all 
his money has become yours." 

Warley turned very white, and leaned forward on the 
table, covering his face with his hands. 

" I have told you, perhaps, too abruptly," said Lavie, 
'*but you must remember that you have nothing to 
reproach yourself with, so far as your brother is concerned. 
Is it not so, Mr. De Walden ? " 

" So far as I know," said the missionary affectionately, 
" nothing at all." 

" I hope not," said Ernest, in a low tone ; " but this 
is very awful." 

" Sudden deaths are always awful. But you have now 
to consider what you will do. I thought, when I first heard 
it, that you would return to England and go to one of the 
Universities. But I perceive that there is an attraction 
that may keep you here." 

" Yes, Charles, I cannot but view this strange and 
unexpected event as a solution of the difficulty that has 
been burdening my mind for many weeks past. But I 
should like to have Mr. De Walden's advice. He must 
have seen, I think, the attachment between myself and 
Ella " 

" Yes, Ernest, and I have seen in it the working of 
God's merciful providence for the enlightenment of the 
heathen in this land of darkness and superstition." 

"You think, then, that I ought to stay here and take 
up your work when you leave for Namaqua land, as I 
know you mean to do some day ? " 
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" Kvcn so. I mean that you should remain here, and 
l)ccomc the huslxind of this dear girl, who is worthy to be 
the briile of a king. The wilderness has indeed blossomed 
as the rose for you. But I do not advise that your 
marriage should take place at once. Return to England, 
and i>rcpare yourself for your office by two or three years 
of study, such as you can pursue only there. Meanwhile, 
I will remain here till your retimi, and complete the 
etlucation of your future wife. Then, seek ordination, 
whi(^h also, unhappily, you cannot obtain in Southern 
Africa. Some day, God will set up His Church in this 
land, and it will grow like the mustard seed, and the 
people will rest under its shadow. But that time is still 
far off. I-,et it be your work, as it has been mine, to 
prepare the furrows for the seed that will then be cast 
in. Will you do this ? " 

" God being my helper," answered Ernest, " I will." 
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THE HOTTENTOT GOD. 

The worship of the beetle by the Hottentots has been dis* 
puted. No doubt it has not been their practice during the 
last fifty years. But that it existed in more ancient times, is 
(I think) abundantly proved by the evidence of trustworthy 
writers. Kolben, for example, has the following explicit 
statement, made from his own experience. 

** The Hottentots adore as a benignant Deity, a certain 
insect, peculiar (it is said) to the Hottentot countries. This 
animal is of the dimensions of a child^s little finger ; the 
back green, the belly speckled white and red. It is provided 
with two wings and two horns. To this little winged Deity, 
whenever they set eyes on it, they render the highest tokens 
of veneration. If it honours their kraal with a visit, the 
inhabitants assemble round it with transports of devotion, as 
if the Lord of the Universe was come among them. If the 
insect happens to alight on a Hottentot, he is looked upon as 
a man without guilt, and distinguished and reverenced as a 
saint and the delight of the Deity ever after. T\\e:i ^^< 
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\;> oe Out if this dei&ed insect had been killed, all their 
cxTJt »>^ ocruunl) ha^ie been destro>'ed by wild beasts, 
i=id :•:< . ther^.-clxes. c\er>- man, woman, and child of them, 
brx: -*: :o a ni.ierablc end." — Kolhettj voL L p. 99. 



K-\FFIR PROPHETS. 

A 258.; 

Thf. s.:rp:-n: curse of the "£ilse prophet" has never been 
-TV^nr >;r:'ii r.jly f£nl!ed, than in the instance of the Kaffir 
xii::oz :n the xe^r 1S56. A fcdse prophet, named Umhlahaza, 
pcofesed :o ha\ie received a revelation from heaven 
throjiii the visions of a girl, conmianding- the Kaffirs io 
kiZ the whole of their catde, and promising that, in the 
eves: oi their obedience, all their forefathers, together 
wiih their cattle, should rise to life again, that they 
sb^uM re'^ain their ascendancy in the land, and live in 
p>r.:y and prosperit>- for evermore. The object of this 
audari.vjs inposr^re was to reduce the whole nation on 
a sudien :^ such a state of suffering that, in their des- 
poraf. .^r.. they would burst in upon the settlements of the 
white n:er». and ever\-w-here exterminate them. It is strange 
that iu a counn^- where the flocks and herds constitute the 
s:Ie wealth of the people, such an attempt should have 
sue reeded. But i: did so to a considerable extent, at all 
events. Those who had contri\'ed it, however, had made one 
f.ital omission. They ought to have concentrated the whole 
pev^ple on the Eni^lish border, and they forgot that men 
er.:"eT?b!ed by famine would be unfitted for warfare, or indeed 
for any len^hened travel. An attempt was made to remedy 
the blunder by postponing the day of the resurrection of the 
chiefs and cattle, but it failed. The people had discovered 
the imposture, though not until they were reduced to the most 
frightful condition of star\'ation. The English colonists did 
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all that lay in their power to relieve them, but they were 
wholly unable to remedy the mischief. Vast numbers died 
everywhere by the most terrible of all deaths, and the 
strength of the nation was so completely broken by the 
disaster, that they were rendered wholly incapable of con- 
tinuing the warfare, for which in former days they had been 
so renowned. 



WRECK OF THE GROSVENOR. 

(A 311.) 

All the particulars of the wreck of this ill-fated vessel have 
been given in the narrative. The whole of the crew and 
passengers, except seventeen, escaped safe to land, to the 
number of one hundred and fifty. In accordance with the 
proposal of the captain, they endeavoured to make their way 
overland to Cape Town ; but after a few days' travel, during 
which they were harassed by the Kaffirs with repeated attacks, 
a fresh consultation took place. Forty-three able-bodied men 
persevered in the attempt. Of these, some three or four, after 
terrible perils and hardships, succeeded in reaching Cape 
Town. What became of those who were left has never been 
certainly known. Rumours, which are mentioned by Le 
Vaillant and others, declare that some women at all events 
survived, and were compelled to become the wives of native 
chiefs. An expedition was even sent out to search for these, 
but failed, more apparently from want of capacity in those 
conducting it than from anything else. Under these circum- 
stances the fate of those who remained behind may, not 
unfairly, be made the subject of fiction. 
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tributions to Natural History. Illustrations by Zweckeb. 
Second Edition. Post 8yo, gilt edges, price Qs, 

"Among all the books of the season that will be studied with profit and 
pleasure, there is not one more meritorious in aim, or more successful in 
execution." — Athcnaum . 
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BOOKS FOR EVERY CHILD. 

Bound in Elegant Covers, BoycU Ato^ price 3s. Qd. each plain; 7s, 6d, 
coloured; 10s. 6d, mounted on cloth and coloured. 

The Attractive Picture Book. A New Gift Book from the Old 
Corner, containing numerous niustrations by eminent Artists. 

The Favourite Picture Book. With several Hundred lUustrations 
from Drawings by J. Absolon, H. K. Browne (Phiz), J. 
GiLBEBT, T. Landsebb, J, Leech, J. S. Pbout, H. Wbib, &c. 



8i» Shillings each, cloth elegant^ with Illustrations. 

Kingston's (W. H.G.) ** Ouzel'' Galley, or Notes from an Old 
Sea Log, (bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s, 6d,) 

— — Three Lieutenants ; or, Naval Life in the 

Nineteenth Century, (bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s. QdJ 

Three Oonunanders; or, Active Service 



Afloat in Modern Times, {bevelled boards, giU edges, 7*. 6dl) 
Hurricane Hurry, or The Adventures op a 



Naval Officer durino the American War of Independence. 
(bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s, Qd.) 

Three IQdshipmen (The). New Edition, with 



24 Illustrations by G. Thomas, Portch, etc. (Bevelled 
boards, gilt edges, 7s, 6d.J 

Ice Maiden and other Stories. By Hans Christian Andersen. 
39 niustrations by Zwecebr. (Gilt edges.) 

Journey to the Oentre of the Earth. Authorized Translation. 
From the French of Jules Verne. New Edition. With 
53 niustrations. Crown 8vo. (Bevelled bds,, gilt edges, 7s Gd,) 

Memorable Battles in English History; Where Fought, why 
Fought, and their Results. With Lives of the Com- 
manders. By W. H. Davenport Adams. Post 8vo. 

" Of the care and honesty of the author's labour the Vwit ^«& ^Cssoa^ass^ 
proof." — AthencBum. 

Strange Stories of the Animal Vfoild. I^^ ;&oia:^' 



/ 
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Five Shillings each. Small Post Svo^ cloth elegant; 

68. 6d., gilt edges, ivith Tllusirations Jyy Zwecker^ Gorhmld, 

Lawsouj Priolo, and other eminent Artists. 

Adyentares of Hans Sterk, The South African Hiji(t£b and 
PiON££R. By Colonel Dratson, Author of ** Tales of the 
Outspan," " The Gentleman Cadet," etc. 



f( 



From first to last, it is full of life and yariety, and will also give boys 
somelmowledgeof the people of South AfHca and their mode of life."-- 
Jfoneot^formUt. 

Early Start in life (The). By Emilia Marrtat Norms. 

" Mrs. Norris has established her own fame, and her paternity is clearly 

proved by the * knack in story telling she inherits from her &ther.* »* 

Art Journal. 

(Gentleman Cadet (The) : His Career and Adventures at the Rotal 
Academy, Woolwich. By Lieut.-Colonel Dratson. 

Gerald and Harry, or The Boys in the North, By Emilia 
Marrtat Norris. 

Hair-Breadth Escapes, or The Adventures of Three Boys in- 
South AFRICA. By the Rev. H. C. Adam8. 

Heroes of the Cmsades. By Barbara Hutton. Post 8vo. 

" The most romantic history of the Middle Ages, skilfully narrated for the 
delight and instruction of the young." — British Quarterly. 

Home Life in the Highlands. By Lhjas Graeme. With Bias- 
trations by 0. D. Murrat. Post 8vo, price 5». 

" A charming book ; the real highland atmosphere breathes through- 
out ; the descriptions have all the effect of being taken from the life." 

AthencBum. 

Household Stories from the land of Hofer, or Popular Myths 
OP Tirol, including the Kobe Garden of King Laryn. 

John Deane of Nottingham, His Adventures and Exploits: 

a Tale of the Times of William of Orange and Queen Anno. 
By W. H. G. Kingston. 
" Full of exciting adventures, capitally told."— Xi/^rary C7iurchman. 

Out on the Pampas, or The Young Settlers. By G. A. Hbnty, 

Author of " The Young Franc Tireurs," etc. 

" Just the book bovs like, and they ^r-ill find, as we did, that it is not 
easy to lay it down tul all the youn'g Settler's troubles and adventiires 
have come to an end."— 6V/7;>AtV. 
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Fatranas, or Spanish Stobibs, Legendaby and Traditional. 
By the Author of "Household Stories." 

Swift and Sure, or The Career of Two Brothers. By Alfred 
Elwes. 

" A clever, well written hook.^—Bntish Quarterly. 

Tales of the Saracens. By Barbara Hutton. 
Tales of the White Cknskade. By Barbara Hutton. 

** A most pleasant and well written narrative of the Stuarts in their 
exile." — Times. 
" A history as romantic as any novel."— /So^wrrfay Review. 

Young Franc Tirenrs (The), and their adventures during the 
Franco-Prussian War. Second Edition. By G. A. Henty, 
Special Correspondent of the Standard. 

'* Abounds with thrilling adventures and hairbreadth escapes, and 
when once beg^un will be eagerly read to its dose.'' — Daily Review. 



Fccgp. 8vo, with Illustrations^ price Five Shillings, gilt 

edges. 

Dalton's (W.) Lost in Ceylon; the Adventures in the Woods and 
Wilds of the Lion King of Kandy. 

Elwes' (A.) Frank and Andrea, or Forest Life in Sardinia. 

„ Guy Bivers, or A Boy*s Struggles in the Great World. 

„ Lnke Ashleigh, or School Life in Holland. 

„ Fanl Blake, or A Boi's Perils in Corsica and Monte 
Cristo. 

Kingston's (W. H. G.) True Blue, or, The Life and Adventures 
OF A British Seaman of the Old School. 

,» Will Weatherhelm, or The Yarn of an Old Sailor 
about his Early Life. 

Neptune's Heroes, or The Sea Kings of England, from Hawkins 
TO Franklin. By W. H. Davenport Adams. 

" We trust Old England may ever have writers as ready and able to inter- 
pret to her children the noble lives of her greatest men.*'— ^^Aeikewm. 



little Gipsy (The). By Elie Sauvage. Translated by Akna 
Blackwell. Profusely illustrated by Ernest Frolich. Small 
4to, price 6*. ; extra cloth, gilt edges, 6«. 
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lOadon from Cape Coast Casfle to Ashantee. By the late T. £. 
BowDiGH, Esq. New edition, -with map of the rente to 
Coomassie. Price 5«. 

Itory Songs for Little Voices. Words by ]Mi-s. Brodebip. Music 
by Thomas Mubbt. With 40 Illustrations. Fcap. 4to, price 5s. 

Stories from the Old and New Testaments. By the Rer. B. H. 
Drapeb. With 48 Engravings. Fifth edition, price 5*. 



F<ywt Shillings and Sixpence eachy cloth elegant, toith 
Illustrations ; or with gilt edges, 6s. 

Alda Graham ; and her Brother Philip. By Emujla Mabbtat 

NOBBIS. 

Book ci Oats (The): a Chit-chat Chronicle of Feline Facts and 
Fancies. By Chableb H. Ross. 

Csslmir, the Little Exile. By Caboline Pbachby. 

Castles, and their Heroes. By Babbaba Huttoit. 

FaTOorite Fables in Prose and Verse. With 24 beautiful Bins- 
trations from Drawings by Habrison Weib. Small 4to. 

" True to the name. They are well got up, tastefully bound, and abore 
all things illustrated by the graceful pencil of our old friend Harrison 
Weir."— y-A* Times. 

" The drawings are wonderfully graphic and appropriate." — llie Quten. 

Fiery Cross (The), or the vow of Montrose. By Barbara Hdtton. 
Blnstrations by J. Lawson. 

Mandarin's Banghter (The): A Story of tue Great Taeping 
Rebeluon. By Samuel Mossman. 

Modem British Plutarch (The), or Lives of Men Distinguished 

IN THE recent HiSTORr OP OUR COUNTRY FOR THEIR TaLENTS, 

Virtues, and Achievements. By W. C. Taylor, LL.D. 

Oak Stairoase, (The) or The Stories of Lord and Lady Desmond 
a Narrative of the Times of James II. By Mart and Gathsbznb 
Lee. Second Edition. 

Tales and Legends of Saxony and Lnsatia. By W. Westall. 

Theodora: a Tale for Girls. By EiauA Marrtat Nobris. 

Trimmer's History of the Bohins. Written for the Instruction of 
Children on their treatment of Animals. With 24 beautiful 
Engravings from Drawings by Harrison Weir. 

** The delicious storv of Dicksy, Flapsy, and Pecksy, who can hare for- 
gotten it f It is as fresh to-day as it was lialf a century ago." — Art Journal. 

** The illustrations by Hamson Weir will tend to raise it even higher ia 
the estimation of others besides the inmates of the nursery."— 7%« T<me$. 

Zipporah, the Jewish Maiden. By M. E. Bewsher. 



I. 



99 
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Three Shillings and Sixpence plain ; or coloured plates and 

gilt edges, Four Shillings and Sixpence, Super Royal 

16mo, cloth elegant, with Illustrations by Harrison Weir^ 

PhtZj Finwellf Tom Hood, Keyl, etc. 

Aunt Jenny's Amerioan Pets. By Catherine G. Hopley. Author 
of "Life in the South," etc. Small Post 8vo. 

" Miss Hopley writes lightly and brightlyi and knows how to make 
knowledge interesting." — Time*. 

" Full of anecdotes relating to American birds. A good deal is told of 
life in the Southern States. The book will instruct while it amuses." — 
Tablet. 

BUnd Man's Holiday, or Short Tales fob the Nubsert. By 

the Author of <' Mia and Charlie." 

Broderip (Mrs.) Orosspatoh, the Gzicket, and the Ck>nnterpane : 

a Patchwork of Story and Song. 

My Grandmother's Budget of Stories and Verses. 

Tales of the Toys. Told bt Themselyes. 

Tiny Tadpole, and other Tales. 

Gousin Trix, and her Welcome Tales. By Oeoroiana Graik. 

Gosmorama: the Manners and Gustoms of all Nations of tbe 
World described. By J. Aspin. 

Distant Homes, or The Graham Familt in New Zealand. By 
Mrs. I. E. Aylmer. 

Early Days of English Princes. By Mrs. Bussell Gray. New 
and enlarged edition. 

Echoes of an Old Bell, and other Tales of Faibt Lobb. By 
the Hon. Augusta Bethell. 

Facts to Gorreot Fancies, or Shobt Nabbatiyes of Remabkable 
Women. 

Faggots for the Fireside, or Tales of Fact and Fanot. By 

Peter Pabley. 
lUry Land, or Rbgbeation fob the Rising Genebation, in Prose 

and Verse. By Thomas and Jane Hood. Illustrated hy T. 

Hood, Jun. Second edition. 

" These Tales are charming. Before it goes into the Nursery, we recom- 
mend all grown-up people should study < Fairy Land.' "—Blaekwood. 

Feathers and Fairies, or Stobies fbom the Realms of Fanot. 
By the Hon. Augusta Bethell. 

Garden (The), or Fbedebiok's Monthlt iNSTBUonoN fob thb 
Management and Fobmation of a Floweb Gabdxn^ With 
Illustrations by Sowebbt. 6«. cohwred. 
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GiSDiiy*! Wondeifiil Ghair, and us Talks of Faibt Times. By 
Fbangbb Bbowmb. 

Hftooo the Dwarf, or Thb Towkr on ted Mountain, and other 
Tales. By Ladt LuBHraaiON. 

*< Enthasiasm is n»t our usual fuhion. but the exoellenoe of tkese stories 
is so greatly aboye the ayerageof most deyer tales for the play-room, that 
we are tempted to reward the author with admiration." — Athtnaum. 

Happy Home (The), or Thb Children at the Red House. By 
Ladt Lushinoton. Second Edition. 

Helen in Switzerland. By the Hon. Augusta Bbthbll. 

HolidayB among the MonntalnH, or Scenes and Stories of Wales. 
By M. Bbtham Edwabdb. 

lightsome and the Little Golden Lady. Written and Blnstrated 
by 4). H. Bennett. Twenty-four Bngravings. Fcap. 4to. 

** The woxkof a man who is snre to put some touch of a peculiar genins 
into whateyer he does.**— Fall Mall GoMeUe. 

Nnrsery Times, or Stories about the Little Ones. By an Old 
Nurse. 

Flay Boom Stories, or How to make Peace. By Gboboiana M. 
Craik. 

Peep at the Pixies (A), or Legends of the West. By Mrs. Brat. 

Scenes and Stories of the Bhine. By M. Betham Edwards. 

Seven Birthdays (The), or The Children of Fortune. By 
Kathleen Knox. 

Starlight Stories, told to Bright Etes and Listening Ears. 
By Fannt Lablache. 

Stories of Edward, and his Littlb Friends. 

Tales of ICagic and Meaning. Written and Illustrated by Alfred 
Crowquill. 

VisitB to Beechwood Farm. By Catharine Cowper. 



Three Shillings and Sixpence plain, in cloth elegant, or with 
gilt edges, price 4^., with Illicstrations by eminent Artists. 

Almeria's Castle, or My Early Life in India and England. By 

Lady Lushinoton. 

" The Authoress has a verjr graphic pen, and brings before our eyes, with 
singular yiyidness, the locahties and modes of life she aims to describe." — 
London Review. 

Clement's Trial and Victory, or Sowing and Reaping. By the 
Author of "L\U\ft lAaftWft;* fttc. 
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Grey Towers; or Aunt Hettt*b Will. By M. M. Pollakd. 

IsabePs Difficulties, or Light on thb Daily Path. By M. R. Caret. 

Joachim's Spectacles : A Legend of Florenthal. By M. & G. Lee. 

EingBton*s (W.H.a.) Fred Markham in Bussia, or, The Bot 
Teayellers in the Land of the Czar. 

„ Manco the Pemvian Chief. Third Edition. 

„ Mark Seaworth; a Tale of the Indian Ocean. 

„ Peter the Whaler; his Early Life and Adventures 
IN THE Arctic Hegions. Sixth Edition. 

„ Salt Water, or Neil D'Aroy's Sea Life and Adybntures. 

" There is about all Mr. Kingston's tales a spirit of hopefulness, honesty, 
and cheery good principle, wluch makes them most wholesome, as wdl 
as most interesting reamng." — £ra. 

** With the exception of Capt. Marryat, we know of no English author 
who will compare with Mr. Kingston as a writer of books of nautioal 
adyenture."— ///iMfra^^ Ifews. 

Kit Bam, the British Sinhad, or The Yarns of an Old Mariner. 
By Mary Gowden Clarke. Fcap. 8vo. 

Lee (ICrs.) Anecdotes of the Habits and Instiiiots of Animals. 

Fifth Edition. Post 8vo. lUuatrated by Weir. 

„ Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Birds, Beptiles, 
and Fishes. Fourth Edition. Illustrated by Weir. 

"Mrs. Lee^s authorities— to name only one, Professor Owen— are for the 
most part first-rate.*' — Athenceum. 

„ Adventures in Australia, or The Wanderings of Captain 
Spencer in the Bush and the Wilds. Third Edition. 

„ The AfVican Wanderers, or The Wanderings of Carlos 
AND Antonio; embracing interesting Descriptions of 
the Manners and Customs of the Western Tribes, 
and the Natural Productions of the Country. Fifth 
Edition. Fcap. Syo. 

Louisa BroadhuxBt; or First Experiences. By A. M. 

My School Days in Paris. By Margaret S. Jeunb. With 
Illustrations. Small Post 8yo. 

" We can record our very high appreciation of this narratiTe. Girls will 
read it with interest, and heads of girls* schools study it with profit.*' — 
IMerary Chwehman. 

NBBudaw Lea, or The Gipst Children. Fcap. 8yo. 

MiUicent and Her Cousins. By the Hon. Augusta Bethell. 

Author of ^* Helen in Switzerland,'* etc. Second Edition. 

" A capital book for girls. Bright, sparklinp^) and full of life, yet never 
transgressing limits of good taste and probabihiy.**— 2%« Guardian, 



North Pole (The) ; and How Chaslib Wilson Discovered It. B 
the Author of '^ Realms of the Ice King^" &e. j^f 
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Oar Old Uncle's Home; and what the Bots did there. Bj 
Mother Oahby. With Illustrations by Walteb Cjbams. 

** The stoiy will tend to make both old aad young more tolerant of each 
othei's peculiarities.*'— >l^A«n<e«m. 

Bosamond Fane, or the Pbisonebs of St. James. By Mabt and 

Oathebinb Lee. Authors of "Lucy's Campaign," "The Oak 

Staircase." Second Edition. 

•* The eyentfiil storj' of Charles the First's children, very well told."— 
Athenteum. 

The Triumphs of Steam, or Stobdes fbom the Lites of Watt, 
Abkwbight, akd Stepheksok. Fifth Edition. 

The Whispers of a Shell, or Stories of the Sea. By Feaegbs 
Fbeeunq Broderip. 

Wild Bosee, or Simplb Stories of Country Life. By Fravcbs 

FREELma Broderip. 
Yonng Governess (The). By the Author of " Gerty and May." 



Three Shillings and Sixpence each. 

Berries and Blossoms : a Verse Book for Young People. By T. 
Westwood, Author of " The Quest of the Sangerall." Second 
Edition. Imperial 16mo, price 35. 6</. 

Bible Illustrations, or A Description of Manners and Gustoms 
peculiar to the East. By the Rev. B. H. Draper. Fourth 
Edition. Revised by Dr. Kitto. 

British History Briefly Told (The), and a description of the 
Ancient Customs, Sports, and Pastimes of the English. 

Glara Hope, or The Blade and the Ear. By Miss Milner. 
Frontispiece by Birket Foster. 

Dissections for Yonng Children. In a Neat Box. Price 3$. 6 J. each. 



1. Joseph and Moses. 

2. Our Saviolti. 



3. Mother Hubbard. 

4. Cock Robin. 



Four Seasons (The) ; A Short Account of the Structure of Plants, 

being Four Lectures written for the Working Men's Institute, 

Paris. With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 

" Distinguished by extreme clearness and teems with information of a 
useful and popular character." — Otuirdian. 

Family Bible Newly Opened (The); with Uncle Goodwin's 

Account op it. By Jeffreys Taylor. Fcap. 8vo. 

" A very good account of the S icred Writings, adapted to the tastes, 
feelings, and intelligence of young pccple.**— ^^ucafionaj Times. 

Glimpses of Nature, and Objects of Interest described during 
A Visrr TO the Isle of Wight. By Mrs. Loudon. Forty- 
one Illustrations. 
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History of the Bobins (The). By Mrs. Tbimmer. In Words of 
One Syllable. Edited by the Rev. Ohablbs Swbtb, M.A. 
Super-royal 16mo. 

Historical Acting Charades, or Amusements fob Winteb Eveninqs. 
By the Author of ** Cat and Dog,*' etc. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 
** ▲ rare book for Christinas parties, and of practical Talue."—iZ/ti«fra^«<i 
2fev3», 

How to be Happy, or Fairy Gifts. 

In&nt Amusements, or How to make a Nubsebt Happt. With 

Practical Hints on the Moral and Physical Training of Children. 

By W. H. G. Kingston. Post 8vo. 

"We urge parents most strongly to obtain this book forthwith; weknov 
of no book that can compare with it in practical value. Each Chaptba 
18 woBTH THK PBiCB OF TUB BOOK.'* — Our Owti Firettde. 



lizzie's Secret. A Stobt fob Littlb Childben. Written and 
niustrated by Adelaide A. Maouibe. 

*'Told in a bewitchingly simple and straightforward manner."— ^r^ 
Jcwnai. 

Letters f^rom Sarawak, addbessed to a Child, embracing an 
Account of the Manners, Customs, and Religion of the In- 
habitants of Borneo. By Mrs. M'Dougall. 

Man*s Boot (The), and otheb Stobies in Wobds of One Stllablb. 
niustrations by Habbison Weib. 

The Mine, or Subtebbanean Wondebs. An Account of the Opera- 
tions of tbe Miner and the Products of his Labours. 

Might not Bight, or Stobies of the Disooyebt and Conquest 
OF Amerioa. 

Modem Sphinx (The). A Collection of Enigmas, Chabadss, 
AoBOSTios, Anaobams, Ybbbal Puzzles, Conundbums, &c. 

Onr Eastern Empire, or Stobies fbom the Histobt of Bbitisb 
India. Second Edition. 

Sunbeam: a Fairy Tale. By Mrs. Pietze:eb. 



Three SliUUngs and Sixpence plain ; Five ShUlings coloured. 

Bear King (The) : a Narrative confided to the Marines by Jambs 
Gbbenwood. With Illustrations by Ernest Gbibet. Small 4to. 

" More than amusing.**— iSliU«r<lay Retiew, 

« Ably supported by Griset's drawings.'*— ^(A^fMetim. 

BnzE a Bnzz, or The Bees,* from the German cf Whjjax Bqagaa^ 
By the Author of "My Bee Book." V(Vea\^^'VS« 
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IkmiUar Natnxal Hiftory. With 42 lUostrations by Habiumo^ 
Wbol 

•<>• Also, in Two Vols., entitled "British Animals and Birds," 
^* Foreign Animals and Birds." 2& each, plain ; 2«. 6d, colonred. 

end NuxBe's Book of Bhymes, Jingles, and Bitties. lUnstrated 
by C. H. Bbnnbit. Third Edition. Ninety Engravings. 6Ut 
edges. 

Three Shillings plain] Four Shillings and Stotpence 

coloured^ gilt edges. 

Fun and Earnest, or Rhtmes with Rbabon. By D*Abgt W. 
Thompson. Illnstrated by Ghablbs Bennett. Imperial 16mo. 

Mamma's Morning Gossips, or Little Bits fob I^ittlb Birds. 

Being Easy Lessons for One Month in Words of One Syllable, 
and a Story to read for each Week. With 50 lUostrations. 



Price Three Shillings, or with gilt edges. Three Shillings 

and SiT^ence. 

Our Soldiers, or Anecdotes of the Campaigns and Gallant 
Deeds of the British Abmt dubing the Reign of Heb 
Majestt Queen Victoria. By W. H. G. Kingston. With 
Frontispiece. Third Edition. With an acconnt of the Abyssinian 
Exfedition. Fcap. 8vo. 

Our Sailors, or Anecdotes of the Engagements and Gallant i 

Deeds of the British Navy. With Frontispiece. Third ' 

Edition. Fcap. 8vo. • 

«< These yolumcs abimdantlv proye that both our officers and men in tha | 
Armv and Navy have been round as ready as ever to dare and to do as 
was dared and done of yore, when led by a iNelson or a Wellington." 



Lucy's Campaign: a Story of Adyenture. By Mary and 
Catherine Lee. Fcap. 8yo. I 

Pictures of Girl life. By Gatheiuns Augusta Howell. Fcap. 8yo. I 

j 
Fruits of Enterprise, exhibited in the Travels of Belzoni ix 

Egypt and Nubia. Fourteenth Edition. With Six Engravings 

by Birket Foster. Price Zs. 

Two Shillings and S^ence plain, or Three Shillings and 
Sixpence coloured a7id gilt edges. Super Royal IGmo, cloth 
elegant, with Illustrations by various artists. 

Adventures and Experiences of Biddy Dorking and of the Fat 
Prog. Edited by 'JiHtft. '^. C. ^x.\a*. 
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Alice and Beatrice. By Gbandmamma. 

Amy's Wish, and What Game of It : a Fairy Tale. 

Angelo, or The Pinb Forest among the Alps. By Geraldinb 
E. Jewsburt. Second Edition. 
" As pretty a child's story as one might look for on a winter's day." — 
Szaminer. 

Gat and Dog, or Memoibs of Puss and the Captain. Illustrated 
by Weib. Tenth Edition. 

Crib and Fly: a Tale of Two Terriers. 

Day of a Baby Boy (The). By E. Bebgeb. Third Edition. 

Discontented Children (The), and how they webe Cubed. By M. 
and E. Kibby. Third Edition. 

Doll and Her Friends (The), or Memoirs of the Lady Sebaphina. 
By the Anthor of " Cat and Dog." Fifth Edition. 

Early Dawn (The), or Stobies to Think about. Second Edition. 

Fairy Gifts, or A Wallet of Wondbbs. By Kathebine Knox, 
Anthor of "Father Time's Story Book.'' 

Faithfol Honnd (The) : a Story in Verse, fonnded on Fact. By 
Lady Thomas. Imperial 16mo. 

Featherland, or How the Bibds Lived at Gbeenlaavn. By G. 

M. Fenn. 

Fanny Fables for Little Folks. Second Edition. 

Gerty and May.* Third Edition. 

" A charming book for children. Though the story is full of fun, the 
moral is never lost sight oV*^Literary Churchman. 

By the same Anthor. 
Children of the Parsonage. 

Granny's Story Box. New Edition. With 20 Engravings. 
Onr White Violet. Second Edition. 
Sonny Days, ob A Month at the Gbeat Stowe. 
The New Baby. 

Jack Frost and Betty Snow ; with other Tales for Wintery Nights 
and Rainy Days. Second Edition. 

Julia llaitland, or, Pbide goes befobe a Fall. Bt M. and E. 

KiBBT. 

Lee (Mrs. B.) Flaying at Settlers, or The Faggot House. 
,, Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Doings of Animals. 

Little Child's Fable Book. Arranged Progressively in One, Two 
and Three Syllables. 16 Page Illnstrations. 48. 6d. coloured^ 
gilt edges. 
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live T0789 or Anbcdotes of our Four-usgged and other Fetb. 
Lost in the Jungle; A Tale of the Indian Mdtint. Bj 
AuonsTA Marryat. 

Our Home in the Dianh Land, or Days of Auij> Lako Sine. 

By E. L. T. 
Meptnne: or The Autobiography of a Newfoundland Dog. 

By the same Author. 

Odd Stories about Animals: told in Short and Easy Woids. 

Tiny Stories for Tiny Readers in Tiny Words. With TweWe 
Blustrations by Weib. Fourth Edition. 

Tzottie*s Story Book : True Tales in Short Words and Large 
Type. Fifth Edition. Eight Illustrations by Wsn. 

Tnppy, or The Autobiooeafhy of a Donb:ey. Illnstrated by 
Harbison Weir. Third Edition. 

Norris (Emilia Hanyat) A Week by Themselves. 

Adrift on the Sea, or The Children's Escape. 

Children's Fic-Nic (The), and what cahe of it. 

Oeoffiry's Great Fanlt. 

Harry at School. Second Edition. 

Long Evenings, or Stories for my Little Friends. 

Paul Howard's Captivity, and why he escaped. 

Seaside Home, and the Smuoolers* Cave. 

Snowed Up, or The Hut in the Forest. 

Stolen Cherries, or Tell the Truth at Once. 

What became of Tommy. 

Scripture Histories for Little Children. With Sixteen Illustrations 
by John Gilbert 

Contents : — The History of Joseph — History of Moses — ^History 
of our Saviour — The Miracles of Christ. 

Sold separately GcL each, plain ; Is, coloured. 

Story of Jack and the Giants. With Thirty-five Illustrations by 
Richard Doyle. 

*' In Doyle's drawings ■we have wonderful conceptions, which will secure 
the book a place amongst the treasures of collectors, as well as excite the 
imaginations of childr/jn/'—I/itMrf raied Times. 

Stories of Julian and His Playfellows. Written by his MAiofA. 

Tales from Gatland. Dedicated to the Young Kittens of England. 

By an Old Tabby. Fifth Edition. 
** A combination of quiet himiour and sound sense.** — Lady^s Newtpaptr. 
Talking Bird (The), or The Little Girl who knew what was 

GOING to ilu»pen. By M. and E. Eibbt. Second Edition. 

Tittle Tattle; and other Stories for Children. By the Author of 
"Little Tales for Tiny Tots," etc. 
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Two Shillings and Sis^mce,^mth Ultistrations, cloth 
eUganty or with gilt ed^s, Three Shillings. 

A Child's Influence, or Kathleen and heb Gbeat Uncle. By 
Lisa Lockyeb. Fcap. 8vo. 

'* It shows how great is the power of a loving child to influence het 
seniors." — Western Morning News. 

Adventures of Kwei, the Chinese GirL By the Author of "Little 
Lisette," "Clement's Trial and Victory," etc. 

Bertrand Da Guesdin, the Hero of Brittany. By Emile de 
BoNNECHOSE. Translated by Margaret S. Jeune. 

"The high tone of feeling with which it is written makes it specially 
valuable as an educational book, taking education in the sense of formation 
of character. All boys will enjoy it for the scenes of adventure and hero- 
ism through which it leads them." — Literary Churchman, 

Comer Cottage, and Its Inmates, or Trust in God. By Frances 
Osborne. 

Father Time's Story Book for the Little Ones. By Kathleen 
Knox, Author of " Fairy Gifts," &c. 
" Charmingly and impressively told." — Art Journal, 

From Feasant to Frince, or The Life of Alexander Pbince 
Menschikoff. From the Russian by Madame Pietzkeb. 

*^ A charming Bussian tale, tracing the steps of Menschikoff from the 
time of his being a poor lad, to his exaltation under Peter the Great."— 
Daily Review. 

William Allair, or Running awat to Sea. By Mrs. H. Wood, 
Author of " The Channings," etc, 

"There is a fascination about Mrs. Wood's writings from which neither 
old nor young can escape." — Bell's Messenger, 

Davenport's (Mrs.) Constance and Nellie,. or The Lost Will. 
„ Onr Birthdays, and How to Impboyb them. 
„ The Happy Holidays, or Bbothebs and Sistebs at Home. 
„ The Holidays Abroad, or Right at Last. 



Two Shillings and Sixpence each. 

The Book of Bememhrance fob eteby Day in the Tear. 
With blank spaces for recording Weddings, Birthdays, &c. 
With Oxford Border Printed in Red. Gilt edges. 

Children of the Olden Time. By the Author of <^ A Trap to Catch 
a Sunbeam.** 27 Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 

The Boy's Own Toy Maker: a Practical Illustrated Guide to the 
useful employment of Leisure Hours. By E. Landells. With 
Two Hundred Cuts. Ninth Edition. Royal 16mo. 
*' A new and valuable form of endless amusement." — Nonoonformist, 
"We recommend it to all who have chilchen to be instxucted and 
amused.'*— J^conomisf. 
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The OirPi Own Toy Haker, and • Book of RECREATH»r. By £. 
and A. LAMDSLZii. Sixth tdition. With 200 IIlnstratioiiB. 
** A perfect m agairi ne of information.'*— iZ/iu^ra^ed Jfews of the World. 

Black and White Picture Book; a Collection of Amusing and 
Comical Fignres. Fcap. 4to. 

Knisery Nonsense, or Rhtkes wtthout Reason. By D*Abgt W. 

Thompson. Sixty niustrations by C. H. Bbnnrtt. Secimd 

Edition. Imperial 16mo, or with coloured plates, ffiU edges^ 4s. Sd. 

** The fdnniest book we hare seen for an age, and quite as faaxmlefls as 
hearty." — Daily Jtovieto, 

COMICAL PICTUEB BOOKS. 

Uniform in Size toith "The Struwwelpeter." 
Two Shillings and Sixpence each, with Sixteen large 
Coloured Plates^ fa^^ hoards; or mounted on clothy One 

Shilling extra. 

Careless Chicken (The). By the Babon Kbakbmsidbs. lUustrated 
by Alshed Cbowquill. 

Fmmy Leaves for the Yonnger Branches. By the Babon 

Kbakbusides. Illustrated by Alfbbd Cbowquill. 
Laugh and Grow Wise. By the Seniob Owl of Ivy Hall. 

Loves of Tom Tncker and Little Bo-Peep. Written and Illas- 
trated by Thomas Hood, 

Nursery Pun, or The Littlb Folks' Pictube Book. The Illus- 
trations by C. H. Bennett. 

Picture Fables. Written and Illustrated by Alfbed Cbowquill. 

Spectropia, or Subpbising Spectbal Illusions, showing Ghosts 
everywhere, and of any Colour. By J. H. Bbown. Fifth 
Edition. 

" One of the best toy books we have seen." — Athenasum. 

* * A clever book. The illusions are founded on true scientific principles/' 
-— Chemical News. 

Upside Down : a Series of Amusing Pictures from Sketches by the 

late W. MoCoNNELL, with Verses by Thomas Hood. 

" Ludicrous and amusing.*' — Illustrated Timei. 



Two Shillings, cloth elegant, with Illustrations, or with 
coloured plates, gilt edges. Three Shillings, 

Chit Chat, or Shobt Tales in Shobt Wobds. 
Conversatioiis on the Life of Jesus Christ. By a Motheb. 
Easy Lessons, or Leadino-stbings to Knowledge. 
Fanny and Her Mummn^ or Easy Lessons fob Childben. 
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Good in Everything, or The |2arlt History of Gilbert 
Harland. By Mrs. Barwell. "* Second Edition. 

Infiuitine Knowledge : a Spelling and Reading Book on a Popular 
Plan. Tenth Edition. 

little Lessons for Little Learners, in Words of One Syllable. By 
Mrs. Barwell. Eleventh Edition. 

Little Header (The) : a Progressive Step to Knowledge. 

Mamma's Bible Stories, for her Little Bots and Girls. 

Sixteenth Edition. 

Mamma's Bible Stories (A Seqnel to). Sixth Edition. 

Mamma's Lessons, for her Little Boys and Girls. 16th Edition. 

Silver Swan (The) : a Fairy Tale. By Madame de Chatelain. 
Illustrated by John Leech. 

Scenes of Animal Life and Character, from Nature and 

Recollection. In Twenty Plates. By J. B. 4to, fancy boards. 

"Truer, heartier, more playftd, or more enjoyable sketches of animal 
life could scarcely be fonnd anywhere." — Spectator. 

Sunday Lessons for Little Children. By Mrs. Barwell. 

Tales of pchool Life. By Agnes Loudon. Illustrations by 
Absolon. Second Edition. Royal 16mo. 

Wonders of Home, in Eleven Stories (The). By Grandfather 
Grey. Fourth Edition. Royal 16mo. 



Two Shillings each. 

Confessions of a Lost Dog (The). Reported by her Mistress, 
Frances Power Cobbe. With a Photograph of the Dog from 
Life, by Frank Haes. Super-royal 16mo. 

How to Make Bolls' Fnmitnre and to Fnmish a DoU*s Honse. 

With 70 Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 

ninstrated Paper Model Maker. By E. Landells. 

Rhymes and Pictures about Bread, Tea, Sugar, Cotton, Coals, 
AND Gk>LD. By William Newman. Seventy-two Illustrations. 
Price 2«. plain ; Zs, 6J. coloured, 

*^* Each Subject may be had separately. 6cL plain ; Is, coloured, 

Sunday Evenings with Sophia, or Littlb Talks on Great 
Subjects. Feap. 8vo. 

Home Amusements: a Choice Collection of Riddles, Charades, 
Conundrums, Parlour G^ames, and Forfeits. 

Key to Knowledge, or Thinos in Common Use simplt and 
SHORTLY EZFLAiNED. Thirteenth Edition. 

The Surprising Adventures of fhe dumsy Boy Omsoe. By 
Charles H. Ross. With Twenty-three Coloured Illustrations. 



KEW ASD POFOIiAK VORUB 



The BanM^kble Biitcay (f the Bmim tli>t Jack 

tnted >nd Dluminated. by the Son of a QciRlia. 

The laddar to leBCning: > Collection of Fable^ 

givBsiv«ly in Words of One, Two, and Three S^ 
The Xount; TooalM: a Collection of Twelve Songs, 
AocompiLniinent for the Pianoforte, selected from ] 
MendeUeolin, Spolir, etc. B7 Mrs. MocNCEr I 
AiiBOciate of the Philhannonic Society. 4to, pric 
tloth ; or St.Sd. bomd in txtra dbci, gih tdga. 
'* Thwe Ljrira are selected and compcHtad for eJiildrenwt 

ta\Rt. Tia nukidies mra ^ c^ a snitaHe eumpass, so 
nuy uotlra injored by pnoCioa at aneariy ■»."— Sitracf. 
" Arranged irith tlui bat possibLe tasta and skilL"— Jfvi 



On« Shxllivg Mid Sixpence each, cloth elega 
lUuttraUons. 
Always Happy, or Anbcimrbs or Fbux utb hu Su 
Among the Kigaudi, and other Tales of Adventn: 

Animal Hiitoriea, Thb Doa. 

Anlm&l Histories. Teie Robitis aso Modbe. 

BravB Nelly ; or, Weak Hands asd a Wiluso Heai 

Christian Elliott, or Mb8. Dakver'b Fbize. 

Female Christian Names, and Tans Teachixcs. 

Brouftkld. Gilt edges. 
Qnmdmamma'B BeUca, and her Stobies about the 

BowEN. Author of "Jack the Conqueror," "E 

Donkey," "Robin'a ChristmaB Eye," etc. 
Holiday Tales, By Florence Wilpord. Authoi 

Bartram's IdHal," etc. 
Humble Idfa ; a Tala of Huuble Homes. By tbi 

" Gerty and May," Ac. 
Kingston's (W. H. 6.) Child of tbe Wreck: or, T] 

TUB ROTAL GBOIME. 

Heroic Wife (The); or, Tub Adi 

A Family on ma Banks or tub Amazon. 

lAdy Stoddart'B Scottish Tales. 

Uttle Usette, toe Orphan of Alsace. By the Anthi 
Michaod," etc. Second Edition. 

Little fioebaok (Ttie), from the German. Illustrated 
Fancy bnards (2», caloared). 

Poetry and Nature. Short Poems and Trimmer's In 

Tale* for Boys. Harbi's Houdat, and Nbvbb Wsoi 

Tale* tor Qirls. Hra. LnoEarBR's ScaooL, and Btam 
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Triminer'i (SErs.) Old Testament Lessons. With 40 Engrayings. 

Trimmer's (Mrs.) New Testament Lessons. With 40 Engrayings. 

Wrecked, Not Lost; or Thb Pilot Ain> his Companions. By the 
Hon. Mrs. Dn]!n>AS. 

,THE TAVOURITE LIBRARY. 

One Shilling each, cloth elegant, or, the set in neat cloth 

Box^ lbs. 
A Series of Works for the Young; each Volume with an Qlustra- 

tion by a weU-known Artist. 

1. The Eskdale Herd Boy. Br Lady Stoddabt. 

2. Mrs. Leicester's SchooL Br Charles and Mabt Lamb. 

3. The History of The Bobins. Br Mbs. Tbimmer. 

4. Memoir of Bob, The Spotted Terrier. 

5. Keeper's Travels in Search of His Master. 

6. The Scottish Orphans. Bt Ladt Stoddart. 

7. Kever Wrong; or, the Young Bispntant; and *«It was only 
in Pun." 

8. Tlie Life and Perambulations of a Mouse. 

9. Easy Introduction to the Knowledge of Nature. Br Mrs. 

Trimmer. 

10. Bight and Wrong. Bt the Author of "Alwats Happy." 

11. Haorry's Holiday. By Jefferys Taylor. 

12. Short Poems and Hymns for Children. 

The above may be had, Two Volumes hound in One, at Is. 6(f. each. 
The Headlong Career and Woeful Ending of Precocious Piggy. 
Written for his Children, by the late Thomas Hood. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Printed in Colours, price Is., or 2s. 
mounted on cloth. 
" The illustrations are intensely humorous/*— TA« Critie. 
Johnny Miller ; or Tru^ih and Perseverance. By Francis Weiss. 

Price Is. 
Hand Shadows, to be thrown upon the Wall. By Henry Bursill. 
First and Second Series, each containing Sixteen Original 
Designs. New Edition. 4to, price Is. plain. Is. 6dl coloured. 
<* Uncommonly cleTei<--5ome wonderful effects are produced.*' — The Press. 
Nine Lives of a Oat (The) : a Tale of Wonder. Written and Illus- 
trated by C. H. Bennett. Twenty-four Coloured Engravings, 
sewed, price Is. 

<* Bidi in the quaint humour and &n(^ that a man of genius knows how 
to spare for the enlirenment of children.'*~jE^amm0r. 

Primrose Pilgrimage (The) : a Woodland Story. By M. Bbtham 
Edwards. Illustrated by Macqdoid. Price Is. 

"One of the best books of children's yerse that has appeared since the 
early days of Mary Howitt.**— AToncon/ormMf . 
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Shoda; or, Thb Excbllsnob of CHABirr. Fonrth Editioxi, price U. 
Short and Simple Pxayen, tor thb XJbm of Yomra Chiij>ssv. 

With Hymnn. Ninth Edition, price Is, 

Golden Woids for Children Fbom thb Book of Lifb, in English, 
French and German. Illustrated Cards in a Packet. Price 1*. 

DXJEABLE NUESERY BOOKS. 
Mounted on cloth with coloured plates^ One Shilling each. 

1. AXPHABBT OF GOODT TWO 8. LiTTLB RhTMES FOR LiTILI 



SnOB8. 
2. OiNDERBLLA. 

8 OooK Robin. 

4. Courtship of Jbmnt Wrbk. 

5, Damb Trot AND Hbr Cat. 
C. History of an Apple Pie. 
7. House that Jack Built. 



Folks. 
9. Mothbr Hubbard. 

10. Monkey's Fnoua 

11. Puss IN Boots. 

12. Old Woman and her Pio. 
18. Tommy Trip's Museum or 

Birds. 



The OowBlip. Is. plain; Is.Bd. | The Baisy. Is. plain; Is.Sd, 

coloured, I coloured. 

The Australian Bahes in the Wood: a True Story told in Rhyme 

for the Young. Price Is. boards, Is, Od. cloth, gilt edges. 

Price Sixpence each, Plain ; One ShUling, coloured. 

1. British Animals. 1st Series. 

2. British Animals. 2nd Series. 

3. British Birds. 

4. Foreign Animals. Ist Series. > lUustrated by Harrison 
6. Foreign Animals. 2nd Series. ( Weir. 

6. Foreign Birds. 

7. The Farm and its Scenes. 

8. The diverting history of John Gilpin. 

9. The Peacock at home, and Butterfly's Ball. 
10. History of Joseph. j 



11. History of Moses. (^ Illustrated by John 

12. life of our Sayioui 

13. Miracles of Christ 



12. life of our Saviour. t Gilbert. 



WORKS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 
A Woman's Secret ; or, How to Make Home Happy. Thirteenth 
Thousand. 18mo, price 6rf. 

By the same Author, unifoi-m in size and price. 
Woman's Work; or, How she can Help the Sick. Eighteenth 

Thousand. 
A Chapter of Accidents ; or, The Mother's Assistant in Cases of 
Burns, Scalds, Cuts, <&c. Ninth Thousand. 



I 
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Pay to-day. Trust to-morrow ; a Stoiy illustrative of the Evils of 
the Tally System. Seventh Thousand. 

Nursery Work ; or, Hannah Baker's First Place. Fifth Thousand. 

The Cook and the Doctor; or, Cheap Reoipes and Usefttl 
Remedies. Selected from the three first hooks. Price 2(L 

Home Difficulties ; or, Whose Fault is it ? A Few Words on the 
Servant Question. Price 4d. 

Family Prayers for Cottage Homes, with Passages from the 
Scriptures. Price 2c?. 



TAKING TALES FOR COTTAGE HOMES- 

In Plain Language and Large Type. Edited by W. H. G. Kingston. 
With Engravings. Crown 8vo, price id. 

1. The Miller of Hillbrook: a Rural Tale. 

2. Tom Trueman, a Sailor in a Merchantman. 

3. Michael Hale and his Family in Canada. 

4. John Armstrong, The Soldier. 

5. Joseph Budge, The Australian Shepherd. 

6. life Underground; or, Dick the Colliery Bot. 

7. Life on the Coast ; or, The LrriLE Fisher Girl. 

8. Adventures of Two Orphans in London. 

9. Early Days on Board a Man- of -War. 

10. Walter the Foundling : a Tale of Olden Times. 

11. The Tenants of Stmnyside Farm. 

12. Holmwood ; or, The New Zealand Settler. 

The Work may also be had in Four volumes. Price Is. Sd. e ach, 
cloth, printed covers ; or 2 vols, cloth, extra, Ss. 6cL each. 



His name was Hero. By the Author of *<The Four Seasons." 
Frontispiece by Sm W. Calcott, R.A. Super Royal 16mo, 
price Is, sewed. 

By tlie Same Author. 

How I became a Governess. Third Edition. Price 2«. cloth; 

28. 6d., gilt edges. 
Dicky-Birds : a True Story. Third Edition, price 6dL 
My Pretty Puss. With Frontispiece. Price Od. 
The Grateful Sparrow: a True Story. Fifth Edition, price Bd. 
The Adventures of a Butterfly. From the French of P. J. Stahl. 

Seven Engravings. Price Sd. 
The Hare that Found his Way Home. From the French of P. J. 

Stahl. Second Edition. Price 6d, 
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HISTORY. 

Tme StorieB from Ancient Histcny, chronologically arranged from 
the Creation of the World to the Death of Charlemagne. 
Twelfth Edition. 12mo, 5«. cloth. 

Bftttle Fi^dB : a graphic Gnide to the Places described in the His- 
tory of England as the Scenes of such Events ; with the situation 
of the principal Naval Engagements fought on the Coast. By 
Mr. Wauthieb, Geographer. On a Large Sheet, 3s, 6d. ; or on 
a Roller, and varnished, Is, Qd. 

Mm. Trixnmer^a GoaciBe History of England, revised and brought 
down to the present Time. By Mrs. Milner. With Portraits 
of the Sovereigns. 5s. cloth. 

BhymeB of Boyalty : the History of England in Verse, from the 
Nonnan Conquest to the reign of Yictobia ; with a summary 
of the leading events in each reign. Fcap. 8vo. 2& cloth. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The First Book of Geography; specially adapted as a Text Book 
for Beginners. By Hugo Keid. Fourth Edition, revised. 
18mo, l5. sewed. 

" One of the most sensible little books on the subject of Geography we 
have met with." — Educational Jintf.*. 

Gaiiltier*8 Familiar Geography. With a concise Treatise on the 
Artificial Sphere, and two coloured Maps, illustrative of the 
principal Geographical Terms. Sixteenth Edition. 16mo, Zs. 
cloth. 

Butler's Outline Maps, and Key, or Geographical and Biooba- 
pmOAL ExBRCiSBS ; with a Set of Coloured Outline Maps, designed 
for the use of Young Persons. By the late William Butlkr. 
Enlarged by the Author's Son, J. O. Butler. Thirty-fifth 
Edition, revisod, 45. 

Tahnlar Views of the Geography and Sacred History of Palee- 
tine, AND OP THE Travels op St. Paul. Intended for Pupil 
Teachers, and others engaged in Glass Teaching. By A. T. 
White. Oblong 8vo, price Is sewed. 

GRAMMAR. 
A Oompendioua Grammar, and Philolooioal Hand-Book of thb 
English Language, for the use of Schools and Candidates for 
the Army and Civil Service Examinations. By John Georob 
CoLQUHOUN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Fcap. 8vo. 

" A real and very useful accession to the list of English manuals." — 
Educational Times. 

" We axe not acquainted with any single volume that in such a small 
compass contains so much useful infonnation.*' — Scholastic Register. 

** Just the book we should like to see in Training Oolleges, and placed in 
the hands of Pupil Teachers."— i^Ta^towo^ Schoolmaster. 
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Gxammar made Intelligible to Children. New and Revised 
Edition. By Geobgb Dabnell. Price Is, cloth. 

Falsing Simplified : an Introduction and Companion to all Gram- 
mars ; consisting of Short and Easy Rules, with Parsing Lessons j 
to each. By Thomas Dabkbll. FourthEdition. Price 1«. cloth. i 
" Sound in principle, and singularly felicitous in example and illustra- j 
tion." — JHorntng Post. 

"A teacher will find the simplicity and aptness of the sentences for ' 
parsing of great use in first lessons of grammar." — Museum. \ 

The Child's Grammar. Mrs. Loyechild. 50th Edit. ISmo, 9cf. cloth. 

A Word to the Wise, or Hints on the Chrbbnt Impbopbieties 

OF EXPBESSION IN WRITING AND SPEAKING. By PaBBT ' 

GwTNNB. Thirteenth Thousand. 18mo, price Gd, sewed ; or 
Is, cloth, gilt edges. 
** All who wish to mind their p's and q*8 should consult this Utile volume." 

Qentleman's Magcu^ne, j 
"Baxrj Hawkins's |-|~^l^^» showing how he learned to aspirate 
his H's. Frontispiece by H. Weib. Third Edition. Super- 
royal 16mo, price 6cL 

** No fEimily or schoolroom within, or indeed beyond, the sound of Bow 
bells, should be without this merry manual/' — Art Journal. 

The Prince of Wales's Primer. With 340 Illustrations by 
J. GiLBEBT. New Edition, price 6d, 

ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. 

Ariihmetio made Intelligible to Children. By Geobob Dabnell. 
Price Is. 6d. cloth. 

One Thousand Arithmetical Tests, or The Examineb's Assistant. 
Specially adapted, by a novel arrangement of the subject, 
for Examination Purposes, but also suited for general use in 
Schools. By T. S. Catzeb, Head Master of Queen Elizabeth's 
Hospital, Bristol. Seventh Edition, with a complete set of 
Examples and Models of Work. Price Is. 6d, Answers Is. 6d, 
A ExY with Solutions of all the Examples, price 4s. 6d, 

One Thoosand Algebraical Tests; on the same plan. Third 
Edition. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 
\* Answers to the Algebraical Tests, price 2s. Od. cloth. 

Theory and Practice of tiie Metric System of Weights and 
Measnres. By Professor Lbonb Levi, F.S.A, F.S.S. Third 
Edition. Sewed Is.; or on cloth boards. Is. 6d. 

** No man in Europe is better qualified to state the whole case on behalf 
of the Metric System. The book is also calculated to be very useful to the 
pupil as well as to the teacher."— <SSoAoo/ Board Chronicle. 

*'The work is exhaustive as to its matter, and valuable for its infor- 
mation." — Educational Iteporier. 

The Essentials of Geometry, Plane and Solid, as taught in Ger- 
many and France. For Students preparing for examination. 
Cadets in Naval and Ifilitary Schools, Technical Classes, &c. 
By J. R. Mobell, formerly one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of 
Schools. With numerous Diagrams. Price 2s., cloth. 
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ELEMENTARY FBENCH WOBES. 

Le BsiblUazd: an Amasing Introduction to tha I^ncjbi Luignage. 

By ft FBmroH Ladt Ninth Edition* 16 Flatea. 2s. doth. 
IiM J«iiiMi Huwteiin, on Pbiits Coktes Mqradz. With a Key 

to the difiBonlt Words and Phrases. Third Edition. 18mo, 

St. oloth. 
** Written in pun and Msy Frcncih.*'— JformN^ Ftui. 
Tha Plototiftl Frenah Grammar. For the nse of Children. With 

80 niostrations. Boyal 16mo, price 1«. sewed; Is. 6dl doth. 
Bowbofham'B Hew and Easy Method of Tifwanfag the Frendi 

Qenden. New Edition. 6<f. 
Bellenger'a Fresioli Word and Fhiaae Book; containing a select 

Yooahnlary and DiaJognes. New Edition . Price Is. 

ELEMENTARY GERMAN. 

Der Sehwatwr, or Thb Psatilbs. An Amnsing Introduction to 
the German Lan guage. Sixteen Illustra tions. Price 2s. dotiu 

A Short and Oertain Soad to Beading. By Gbobos Dabrsll. 

Price 6dL cloth. 
The Modem Biitlflh Flntazoh, or Lrnn of Msir Bismf gitibhed 

IN IBS BBOmrr HiSTOST OV OCB Ck>17NTBT FOB THBZB TAuon^ 

YiBXtJES, AND AoHiEyEiCENTS. By W. C. Taylob, ULi.D. ISmo. 
Second Thousand. 4s. 6dL ; or 5s. gflt edges. 
Byeiy-Bay Things, or Uskful Knowlbdob bbsfeotino tub fix5- 
dPAL Anikal, Ybobtablb, and Minbbal Substancbs n 
OOMMON UBB. Second Edition, reyised. 18mo, Is. 6</. cloth. 

** A little enoyolopsBdia of uscftQ knowledge, deserving a plaoe in erety 
juTemle library."— jE^van^tf/teoJ Magazine. 

NEEDLEWORK, &c. 

Plain Needlework arranged in Six Standards, as now required 
by tiie School Boabd for London, with Hints for the Manage- 
ment of Classes, and Appendix on Simultaneous Teaching. By 
the ExAMiNBR of Needlework to the School Board for 
London. Fourth Edition, price 6rf. 

Plain Knitting and Mending arranged in Six Standards, with 
Diagrams. By the author of *^ Plain Needlework." Price 6</. 

GEORGE DARNELL'S COPY BOOKS. 

These Ck)py Books are the production of an e:^ricnced Schoolmaster ; they in- 
sure the progress of the learner, and greatly lighten the labours of the teacher. 
The copies gradually adyanoe from a simple stroke to a superior small-haml. 
Their great yarioty tecures attention, and prcyents the pupils from copying their 
own writing as in Docks with sin^e head lines. 
Large Post, Sixteen Numbers, 6</. each. 
Foolscap, TwentyTfour Numbers, 3d each. 
UnivexBal, Sixteen Numbers. 2d. each. 

"For teaching writing I would recommend tha use of Danull's Copy 
Books. I haye noticed a marked improyement whereyer tkey haye been 
used."— ie«port •/ Mr. Move {National Soeiety't Organiser of Sehooit) 
to the Worce$ter Dioenan Board of Eduration. 



